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BIOG " APHICAL SKETCHES. 


Dr. Parr 
iy all aves and nations the com- 
plaint ha is been repea ted, that 
men of the greatest reputation for ta- 
lents have seldom been rewarded in 
their life-time, either by the cornforts 
of life or a general approbatio nm of 
their labours. Envy, jeal ousy » and 
inalignity join together to depress 
the worthy; and there is, besides, 
another ¢ cause which makes the sons 
of genius allude continually to a well- 
known passage, 
* Plo ne € suis non respondisse favorem, 
 Quesi:'um m ‘ritis.” 
that is, patronage and desert seldom 
go together. The inye sticati on of 
this cause would not be unworthy of 
a legislative assembly, and j partic ularly 
cne so constituted as that under 
which it is our destiny to live. 
Iwo ways prese nt themse! ves of 
ining patronage. The one is by 
ili rent attention and study, to make 
you self master of the profession 
which you have chosen. Thus, if 
divinity is the line of life in which 
your owt) choice or that of your pa- 
rents ° . s placed | you, then you would 
natur apply yourself to the study 
of the ‘two learned lang guages, the 
Hebrew and the Greek, “because it 
these languages are written the do- 
cuments on which your profession i is 
fo inded. rae would cultivate the 
English lahgnage, because in this lan- 
Bu laze you are to communicate the in- 
struction you have received from the 
‘of the original documents. You 
ould apply to the best writers who 
have trod i g aa before you, and 
perfect yourself to the utmost of your 
power, in eloquence, in criticism, in 
morality. Every study you would 
diligently peruse that threw light 
upon your profession, and which 
i ould assist you in your rescarches. 
In the same manner, if physic had 
been your choice, the Greek and 
atin lang: ges would be your study, 
and you would add to ans those res 
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searches by which rhoderti times 
have so much enlar ged the bounds of 
medical science. "The law has its 
particular methods, in which yout 
time would be employed, if you 
wished for success in Westminster- 
hall; and the profession of arms, 
whether in the navy or army, reauires 
active and mental pursuits, in which 
the ingenuous mind would be engaged. 
Thus each profession presents some 
peculiar occupation, which is sufficient 
to engross the greater part of your 
time , and the more you take ftom 
that time the less preficient will vou 
be in those qualities which entitle 
you to meritorious patronage. 

The other road to patronage is much 
smoother. “Whilst one man is con« 
suming the midnight oil in his stu- 
ilies, the other is engaged in the plea- 
sures of the metropolis. Whilst one 
is daring the dangers of the sea, or 
cutting “his way throtigh a host of 
enemies, ano ther is judiciously post- 
ing himself in the anti ichamber of 4 
great man, or sedulously ingratiating 
himself with the women and children 
cr upper servants of an illustrious fas 
mily, Whilst one is labouring to 
make himselt worthy of patronage, 
the other is worming ‘himself into tla 
good opinion of those who have good 
things to bestow. The consequence 
is, that the chances are always very 
greatly in the favour of the unworthy 
against the worthy candidate ; and we 
Intst ascribe it to a very fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances, if'a tew 
mien ina century get into their right 
places. 

It may be said, that a more ustial 
and much easier mode of obtaining 
the good thiags of a state has beet 
omitted; and to be bern the first 
cousin of a peer, the younger brother 
of a leading member of the house of 
commons, or the son of a ptime-miai- 
ster’s pimp of parasite, is the rea idiest 
path to preferment. This is undeni- 
ably true; but ihe question befare us 
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is on the mode of obtaining patronage 
by the exertions of an individual. All 
the world knows that men of birth 
are first to be provided for, and it is 
only what the state cannot give to 
them, from the necessity of having 
some duties performed, that can pos- 
sibly fall to the share of those who are 
entitled by their merits or their syco- 
phancy to the good things of the state. 

The above observations do not be- 
long to this or that state, but are 
common to all. Our happy constitu- 
tion does not guard against this abuse 
more than that of an absolute despot- 
ism; nay, it may be doubted whether 
merit is not more likely to meet with 
its reward under an absolute despot- 
ism than with fs. The dispensers of 
rewards under an absolute govern- 
ment have fewer ties upon them than 
with us; and, if the suitors are nu- 
merous in both cases, the mode of 
application is different. Is an excise- 
man’s place vacant? the member for 
the town must be consulted. - Is 
a bishopric to be disposed? my lord 
Dash’s brother cannot be refused. ‘I 


have not applied, (says a noble lord to 


the prime-minister) for a long time, 
and ] must have such a sinecure!’ 
‘The minister shakes his head. His 
lordship persists; and on parting re- 
minds biti of a question to be agitated 
on the morrow in the jower house, at 
which he has particularly desired his 
nine members to be present. 

It is in vain that the satirist inveighs 
against this abuse of power, and that 
private life looks up with astonish- 
ment and iridignation at the conduct 
ot the great. The secret has not yet 
been discovered, which shall compel 
the dispensers of the public rewards 
to a due discharge of their office; 
which shall oblige them to look out 
fot merit, and to patronise only the 
deserving ; which, in a forcible man- 
ner, shall make them know that they 
are acting traitorously against their 
country, if they — their power 
to confer only upon their own connec- 
tions those offices which ought to be 
bestowed on the man who would the 
most faithfully discharge the duties 
belonging to their posts. How far 
these observations extend fo the sub- 
ject of our memoir will be seen it the 
sequel. 

r. Parr is not a man, as it is called, 
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of birth ; his father was in that list of 
shopkeepers who frequently wish to 
sink the narhe of shopkeeper, ahd 
aspire to the rahk which is vulgarly 
supposed to belong to professional 
science. But, in this case, the know. 
ledge of the son settles the contro- 
versy, and from his own Greek we 
are enabled to establish the nature of 
his father’s occupations. He was a 
chirurgeon or surgeon and an apothe. 
cary. Asachirurgeon he employed 
his hands with certain mechanical in- 
struments, in operations on the hu- 
man frame; but, as shaving has been 
separated in our country from this 
business, he never carried about with 
him for public services, as practitioners 
of surgery -do in other countries, the 
razor and strap. A« we have our- 
selves have been shaved by surgeons 
in Germany, we cah bear testimony 
to this being part of their handy 
works. The surgical operations on 
the beard have been very wisely sepa- 
rated in our country from the other 
operations on the human frame ; and 
our surgeons are handy workmen 
distinguished by their skill in. most 
difficult cases. 

The father of Dr. Parr was also an 
apothecary, or keeper of a shop; for 
this is the real meaning of the word, 
which is derived from apotheke, the 
Greek word fora shop. I our coun- 
try we apply the term apothecary 
only to those shopkeepers who keep 
medicinal drugs if their shops: but, 
the very same Greek word, which 
gave us the name of apothecary, has 
given to the French the name of bou- 
tiquier or shopkeeper in general. 
Thus, as is common with them, they 
struck off the a in apotheke, and the 
word became potheke. The letter p 
being of the same order with the let- 
ter b was ‘changed into b, and the 
word becomes botheke. But the 
French, as we all know, cannot pro- 
nounce our th, or the Greek theta, 
hence they transformed the word 
into boteke, vulgatly spelt boutique, 
their name for shop, whence came 
boutiquier their tame for shop- 
keeper; and they think it a fine piece 
of raillery to call us a nation bouti- 
quiere, or a nation of shopkeepers. 
We, however, know that an honest 
and industrious shopkeeper, who ob-+ 
tains his livelihood by increasing the 
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comforts of life, is a much more ho- 
nourable character than that of him 
who lives by increasing the miseries 
of human life, or like a drone by con- 
suming the produce of the honest and 
industrious, without adding at all to 
the comforts of the society, or using 
his talents to any purposes but those 
of vice and prodigality. 

In his two occupations of surgeon 
and apothecary, the father of Dr. Parr 
gave great satisfaction to an extensive 
Geishbourhood his practice was very 
considerable, and his medical science 
was superior to that of many physi- 
cians. It was his intention to bring 
up his son to the practice of physic, 
and could he have determined his des- 
tiny we might probably have Jong ago 
seen the doctor at the head of his pro- 
fession. Every circumstance leads us to 
this conjecture. The doctor was born 
at Harrow-on-the-Hill, on the 26th 
of January, 1746-7. The school at 
that place has long been distinguished, 
and the father, observing the rising ta- 
jJents of his son, was happy in the op- 
portunity of having him under his 
eye, and sending him to a school to 
which he was much attached. Here 
he behaved like other- school-boys, 
and was noted only for being at the 
head of the school at so early an age 
as fourteen, At any time this would 
be considered as an indication of pe- 
culiar merit, but it is nota little en- 
hanced when we recollect that his 
contemporaries were Sir William 
Jones and Halhed. 

_ The wishes of the father not being 
In unison with those of the son, pa- 
rental affection gave way to the pre- 
dilection manifested by the son for 
the church, and he was in conse- 
quence sent to Emanuel ‘ College, 
Cambridge, in the year 1765. This 
college was originally puritanical ; 
but that stain, if it be any, had long 
been washed out, and the doctor, 
who was always a staunch whig, was 
doomed to receive his academical edu- 
cation among professed tories. We 
do not doubt that the same talents 
which had placed him at the head of 
the school at Harrow would, if he had 
nee the general line of study, 
lave placed him at the batchelors’ 
commencement at the head of the 
first tripos. But he had chosen a dif- 
ferent line, and declared for the civil 
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Jaw; and circumstances called him 
away early from college, for so great 
was the opinion of his merits that, 
without-allowing him time to take bis 
degree, he was chosen in January 
1707 to be the assistant to Dr. Sum- 
ner, his master at the school at Har- 
row; and the master was as well 
pleased with the assistant as he had 
tormerly been with the scholar. 

His connection, however, with the 
university*of Cambridge did not cease 
upon this vi, Caypea tor he 
could continue his studies at a dis- 
tance from Alma Mater; and he 
came, though at different intervals, 
to receive from her hands his acade- 
mical titles. 

He first took his batchelor’s degree 
in civil Jaw, and same time afterwards 
he was created a doctor in the same 
faculty. At both times the schools 
were crowded to hear the exercise 
which he performed upon these 
occasions; and seldom, if ever, 
have been witnessed within these 
walls such a display of talents. His 
logical acumen, his deep erudition, 
his command of language, were the 
theme of universal admiration; and 
every Harrow boy was on those days 
doubly proud of the school in which 
he as well as the doctor was educated. 
Dr. Parr’s connections with the uni- 
versity would not have ceased to this 
year, if symptoms of bigotry and in- 
tolerance had not strongly appeared 
in a place which ought to have been 
the freest from them; but, by takin 
his name from off his college boards 
sometime ago, he spared himself the 
mortification of belonging to a body 
which could petition the house of 
commons to stop the progress of a 
bill, to permit the king to use the ser- 
vices of his catholic subjects; though 
this very university has not manifested 
any irritation at foreign catholics re- 
ceiving the king’s pay, or a regiment 
of dragoons receiving honours from 
the pope. 

The doctor's residence in the uni- 
versity, we have mentioned, was 
stopped by a call to his school at 
Harrow, and here he passed four 
years in a very happy and useful man- 
ner, being equaily beloved by the 
master andthe scholars. In this time 
he was ordained, having gone throu h 
that ceremony under Bishop Terrick, 
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at Christmas, 1749, arid he added to 
the cares of a school that of a curacy, 
This gave him the opp eee ot ac- 
quir: ng and imiprovitis x in that species 
of elgquence whic h is peculiarly 
adapted to the pulpit, and in which 
he afterw: irds so much excelled. For 
he was not content with some 
the usual modes of performing cleri- 
cal duties, whether, by buying an old 
sermon at a book sta!], and inserting 
jt conveniently into a case of paper 
written on the margin ; orby ge etting 
some writing master as famed as him 
of Trum :pington to — and write 
out his sermons; or by writing out 
sermons himself Guin an approved 
author; or even by composing and 
writing out himselt his own composi- 
tion. "Th e latter he ong was the 
Jeast thins that a clergyman ought to 
do, and those persons “who have Jittle 
eise to employ themselves upon, in 
the course of the week, cannot easily 
be excused, if they rely upon the ser- 
vices of others for an e: sential part of 
their duty, and neglect to improve 
themselves in seripiural know ledge, 


by frequent meditation on di vine sub- 


jects, and acquiring the easy habit of 
communicating their tonghite in 
writing from the pulpit. But Dr. Parr 
thought more highly of his employ- 
ment, and he ro meditated upon his 
Sunday's’ discourse that he made it 
completely his own ; and, if he car- 
ried notes into the pulpit, he was ca- 
pable without them ot c: inrying on his 
abject, or to add or omit at pleasure 
according as he perceived that either 
circumstance was best suited to his 
congregation. ‘This faculty we 
commend to every one who take 
won himself the office of teacher, 
for it is preposterous to imagine that 
when. so many persons can, in the 
house of comm« ns, at the bar, or in 
municipal assemblies, talk their hour 
or two upon any subject, the clergy 
of the church of Englind are to be 
indulged i in an idje and dronish ha- 
bit, which is disgracc ful to themselves 
and to their prote ession. 

Whilst he was emplayed in the 
meritorious task of communicating 
instruction as an assistant, a sudden 
event took place which brought the 
doctor intg public notice, and the in- 
cidents of the school made a very 
conspicuous figure in the newspapers 


re- 
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of the day.. The master of the school 
(Dr. Sumner) died at the way age of 
forty-one, of an apop lexy, about the 
middle of Se pteni iber 1771. It was 
natural that he who had t been so use- 
ful an assistant, and who as both 
scholar and teacher had done such 
credit to the schaol, should be a can- 
didate tor the mastership. But his 
youth was made an objection; and 
those qualities which had so distin- 
guished him at the age of fourteen, 
which made him a meritoriaus assist- 
aut before he was twenty, could not 
overcome the prejudice in the mind 
of the electors against a master of the 
age only of five-and- twenty, It can- 
nat be doubted, that in general the 
want of years, which iimpfes a want 
of experience, is an objection to the 
placing of an individual in a respon- 
sibl le situation; but length of years 
does not always give experience ; and 
the doctor, in his five years service ag 
assistant, had sufficie nily proved hime 
self qualified for a superior station, 
Dr. Heath was preferred before him, 
and a rebellion broke out among the 
boys. The latter served only to shew 
the attachment of scholars to their 
teacher; and the doctar very wisely 
resigned his’ office of assistant, and, 
taking a house at Stanmore, had the 
satisfaction of opening his school with 
forty-five boys, all of whom, except 
one, had been under him at Harrow, 
This situation was evidently too 
near the great school for the doctor to 
expect a very great concourse of scho- 
lars. Old habits are not easily broken, 
aud parents too often send their sons 
to the school or college in which they 
themselves have been educated, with 
out reflecting on the change that may 
have taken “pk ice in the instructors, 
Happy, however, were the schelars 
under him, for they were well taught, 
and the severity of his disci sline is 
remembered by them with “tp ection- 
ate attachment. In 1776, he was 
elected to the mastership of the school 
at Colchester, whose number he in- 
creased by the addition of the majo- 
rity of his scholars at Stanmore. Here 
he found some learned companions 
in Dr. N. Foster, and Twining, the 
translator of Aristotle. But his stay 
here was short, for in 1778, in the au- 
tumn, he was elected to the master- 
ship of the school at Norwich, where 
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he formed several eminent scholars, 
during the eight years he remained in 
this otiiee. In 1786, he quitted the 
cares and fatigue of public teaching, 
retiring to his living in Warwickshire, 
and devoting his leisure hours to a 
few private pupils. During his resi- 
dence at Norwich he took his degree 
of Doctor of Laws at Cambridge, 
being admitted to it in the year 1781, 

In 1779, the Doctor was presented 
by Lady ‘Trafford, whose son had 
been his pupil, to the living of As- 
terby, in Lincolnshire, a small piece 
of preferment, not netting to him 
forty pounds a year ; and this he re- 
ail gs 1783, for the perpetual cu- 
racv of Hatton, in Warwickshire, to 
which he was preser.ted by the same 
patroness. Bishop Lowth, on the re- 
commendation of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, gave him about this time a 
small prebend in the church of St. 


Paul's, bringing in an annual rent of 


seventeen pounds a year ;—and this 
miserable pittance of ecclesiastical 
preferment was for many years the 
only rewards bestowed on a man cone 
fessedly one of the first, if not the 
first scholar in England: and who, 
by the discourses he had preached and 
published, had shown himseif worthy 
to rise to the highest dignities of the 
church, 

But the Jot of Dr. Parr was cast in 
evil days. The reign of Mr. Pitt, 
every body knows, was fatal to ta- 
lents. This haughty supercilious mi- 
nister could brook no contradiction, 
Every one who was not his time- 
serving-tool, or by whose advance- 
ment his ministerial authority was 
hot promoted, was completely ex- 
cluded from any access to honour or 
reward: add to this the whig prin- 
ciples of the tutor, and we need not 
wonder that he was kept in the back 
ground. But it may be asked, how 
it came to pass that the whig families 
Wiose private patronage was so ex- 
tensive, could never find an opportu- 
nity of doing something for their 
chainpion. ‘The doctor was received 
by them with every mark of distinc- 
tion, made one at their private parties 
“Was panegyrised in a manner the 
most flattering ; but the solid marks 
of distinction were carried away by 
very inferior characters. The causes 
of this mode of patronage would lead 
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into too long a discussion: suffice it, 
that in 1790, he exchanged his cu- 
racy of Hatton for the rectory of Wa- 
deuhoe, in Northamptonshire, by 
which he became master of an annual 
income of one hundred and _thirty- 
seven pounds a year, namely, one 
hundred and twenty pounds a year by 
his rectory, and seventeen pounds a 
year by his prebend. 

One man was at last found who 
could make use of his patronage to 
reward merit, and the circunistance 
deserves to be recorded, In the year 
1802, the doctor received the follow- 
ing letter from Sir Francis Burdett ;— 

** Se. 

**T am sorrv that it is not in my 
power to place you in a situation which 
would become you—TI mean in the 
Episcopal Palace at Buckden: but [ 
can bring you very near to it; for I 
have the presentation to a rectory 
now vacant, within a mile and half 
of it, which is very much at Dr. 
Parr’s service. Jt is the rectory of 
Grattham, at present worth two hun- 
dred pounds a year, and as I am in- 
formed may soon be worth two hun- 
dred and seventy; and I this moment 
learn that the incu.ubent died last 
Tuesday. 

** Dr. Parr’s talents and character 
might well entitie him to a_ bet- 
ter pationage than this from those 
who know how to estimate his me- 
rits; but I acknowledge that a great 
additional motive with me to the of- 
fer I now make him, is, that I be- 
lieve I cannot do any thing more 
pleasing to his friends, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Knight; and I 
desire you, Sir, to consider yourself 
obliged to then) only. 

**] have the honour to be, 

“* Sir 
With the greatest respect, 
“Your obedient servant, 
** Francis BURDETT.” 


To this letter the doctor returned 
the tollowing answer :— 


Vicarage House, Buckden, 
Sept. 26, 1802. 
** DEAR SIR, 

“* After rambling in various parts 
of Norfolk, 1 went to Cambridge, 
and fiom Cambridge I yesterday 
came to the parsonage of my most 
respectable friend Mr, Maltby, at 
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Buckden, where I this morning had 
the honour of receiving vour letter. 
Mrs. Parr opened it last Friday at 
Hatton, and I trust that you will 
pardon the liberty she took in desir- 
ing your s rvant to convey it to me 
in Huntingdonshire, where she knew 
that I should be, as upon this day. 

** Permit me, dear Sir, to request 
that you would accept the warmest 
and most sincere thanks of my heart 
for this unsolicited, but most honour- 
able, expression of your good will to- 
wards me. Nothing can be more im- 
portant to my worldly interest than 
the service you have done me, in 

resenting me to the living of Graff- 
sine Nothivug can be more exqui- 
sitely gratifying to my very best 
feeling, than the language in which 
you have conveyed to me this mark 
of your friendship. Indeed, dear 
Sir, you have enabled me to pass 
the years of declining life in com- 
fortable and honourable indepen- 
dence. You have given me addi- 
tional and unalterable conviction, 


that the firmness with which [ have 
adhered to my principles has ob- 


tained for me the approbation of 
wise and good men. And when that 
approbation assumes, as it now does, 
the form of protection, | fairly con- 
fess to you, that the patronage of 
Sir Francis Burdett has a right to 
be ranked among the proudest, as 
well as the happiest, events of my 
life. I tru-t that my future conduct 
will justify you in the disinterested and 
generous gift which you have bestowed 
upon ine: and sure 1 am that my 
friends Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Knight, will not only share with 
me in my joy, but sympathise with 
me in those sentiments of respect and 
gratitude which I shall ever feel to- 
wards Sir Francis Burdett. 

“* Most assuredly I shall myself 
set a higher value upon your kind- 
ness, when I consider it as intended 
to gratify the friendly feelings of 
those excellent men, as well as to 
promote my own personal happiness. 

** | shall wait your pleasure about 
the presentation: and I beg leave to 
add, that I shall stay at Buckden for 
one week only, and shall have reached 
Hatton about this day fortnight, 
where I shall obey your commands. 
One circumstance, | am sure, will 
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give you great satisfaction, and there. 
fore I shall beg leave tostate it. The 
living of Graffham will be of ing. 
nite value to me, because it is tena. 
ble with a rectory I now have jn 
Northamptonshire; and happy I am, 
that my future residence will be fixed, 
and my existence closed upon that 
spot where Sir Francis Burdett has 
given me the power of spending my 
old age with comforts and convenj. 
ences quite equal to the extent of my 
fondest wishes, and far surpassing 
any expectations I have hitherto ven. 
tured to indulge. 

**T have the honour to be, with 
the greatest respect and most un- 
feigned thankfulness, dear Sir, 

** Your very obedient 
** faithful servant, 
“S. Para.” 


By the public spirit of Sir F. Bur. 
dett the doctor was first made easy in 
his circumstances, and this was a pre- 
lude to another piece of good for. 
tune. Jt has been mentioned that he 
had a small prebend in the church of 
St. Paul's. Soon after his accession 
to the living, the lives on which the 
lease was held whence his prebendal 
income derived, dropped; and the 
doctor had the power of granting a 
new lease for three lives, by which 
he secured to himself an addition to 
his income of a few hundreds a year, 
an income which al] his friends wish 
him long to enjoy, though they de- 
spair of seeing him in that situation 
into which they expected, that a whig 
administration would have placed him, 

The doctor, it has been observed, 
is astaunch whig. This isa sufficient 
ground of exclusion, in these unhappy 
times: but besides, though a true son 
of the church, he is a true protestant, 
and a friend to the most enlarged to- 
leration. Of course, here was an- 
other ground for depriving him of 
the rewards due to his talents; but 
the manner in which he manifested 
his tolerant principles deserves to be 
recorded, and may rescue his name 
from the disgrace which will attach to 
the county, in which he resided in the 
sseehéeliie year 1791. 

Dr. Priestley was born among the 
dissenters, received.a Calvinistic edu- 
cation, and by the study of the Holy 
Scriptures rescued himself from the 
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slavish principles which had been in- 
culeated by his parents and teachers. 
He adopted the belief, and boldly 
promulgated the truth, that the strip- 
tures acknowledge no other God than 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ. 
This opinion created him as many 
enemies arnong thedissentersas among 
the church people, for the dissenters 
ate many of them as much or more 
bigotted to their traditions than either 
the churches of England or at Rome. 
Dr. Priestley was a minister at Bir- 
mingham, but, from _\v arious circums 
stances, he did not fall into the way 
of Dr. Parr till the year 1790. Early 
in that year they happened to meet 
at the house of a common friend, and 
itis needless to say, that when two 
men of enlarged minds meet together 
they are attracted to each other by 
mutual sympathy, and a friendly con- 
nection took place between them. 

«“ Here,” to use Dr. Parr’s -owti 
words, ‘* begins a black catalogue 
of crimes, which haye been ay 


enveloped in darkness, but which 
am now audacious enough to plant 
before legions of senseless and merci- 
less calumniators in open day. 


“ | knew that Dr. John Leland of 
Ireland lived upon terms of intimacy 
with many English prelates; that 
Archbishop Secker preserved his ae- 
guaintance with Dr. Chandler; that 

r. Johnson admitted the visits of 
Dr. Fordyce, and did not decline the 
company of Dr. Mayo. When I 
myself too lived at Norwich, Mr. 
Bourne, a dissenting minister, not less 
eminent for the boldness of his opi- 
nions than for the depth of his re- 
searches, was very well received by 
the worthiest and most_respectable 
clergymen of that city. I was there- 
fore, and now am at a loss to see 
why a clergyman of the church of 
England should shun the presence of 
a dissentinig minister, merely because 
they do not agree on doctrinal points, 
which have long divided the christian 
world; and, indeed, I have always 
found that when men of sense and 
virtue mingle in conversation, the 
harsh and confused suspicions which 
they entertained of each other give 
way to more just and more candid 
sentiments.” 

Dr. Parr is perfectly right, but men 
of uarrow minds will not easily em- 
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brace his sentiments. A greater folly 
cannot exist, than to draw a line of 
separation on account of certain doc- 
trinal points ; but this line is vindi- 
cated by a passage of scripiure. Re- 
ject an heretic. Unfortunately, the 
people in general who use this phrase 
do not know what Paul meant by 4 
heretic; and they would be surprised 
to hear from him, if he could visit us 
at this time, that they were the he- 
retics. In fact, every man is a heretic 
who becomes a partisan of any sect, 
whether that sect is established or 
not, whether he is a_papist or a pro- 
testant, achurch of England man, a 
calvinist, ora methodist. It is anun- 
due attachment to names and parties, 
that constitutes heresy: and from this 
sin every true christian should endea- 
vour to free himself, by not permit- 
ting any man or sect to get the bet- 
ter of his understanding, and by bend- 
ing in religious matters to no other 
authority than that of our only master 
Jesus Christ. 

The Warwickshire men in 1791 
thought differently. Not to believe 
as they believed, or pretended to be- 
lieve, was the greatest of crimes, to 
be expiated only by fire and faggot. 
An easy pretext was found fof their 
intemperate zeal: they burned down 
the house, destroyed the philoso- 
phical apparatus, and tore to pieces 
the books of Dr.'Priestley ; and would 
have roasted him by a slow fire, if 
he luckily had not, by escaping in 
fime, prevented stich an accumula- 
tion of national disgrace. They 
wreaked their ‘vengeance on the 
chapel in which he preached, and on 
several houses of dissenters in the 
town; and their zeal was applauded 
by those, whose education and birth 
gave “4 ot a better spirit. 

Dr. Parr had also a library, was a 
man of talents, and was known to 
have visited Dr. Priestley. This was 
enough for the wise men of War- 
wickshire, to whom talents and books 
were odious; and they threatened 
with similar destruction the library 
and residence of Dr. Parr. Fortu- 
nately the mien of Warwickshire 
were prevented from putting this de- 
sign into execution, but not till they 
had created the greatest confusion in 
the doctor's family, and the anxiety he 
felt upon the occasion is best expres- 
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sed in his own words: “ Such, and 
such only bas been my connection 
with Dr. Priestley. And was it for 
this that, in a season of deep distress 
and dreadful danger, my, principles 
were on a sudden gnawed at by ver 
min whisperers,and brutal ws gpm an 
that my bouse was marked out for 
conflagration ? that my family were 
for three days and three nights agi- 
tated with consternation and dismay ? 
that my bvoks, which I have jong 
been collecting with indefatigable in- 
dustry, upon which [ have expended 
more than half the produce of more 
than twenty yeats unwearied Jabour, 
and which I considered as the pride 
of my youth, the employment of my 
riper age, and, perhaps, the best so- 
Jace ot declining life :—Was it for 
this, I say, that my books were ex+ 
posed to. most uymeriied destruc- 
tion?” Sequel, &c. Second edit. p. 
103, 4. 

The event drew forth the doctor's 
talents. He wrote some spirited let- 
ters to the inhabitants of Birmingham, 
and aconttoversy took place between 
him and a Rev. Charles Curtis, the rec- 
tor of Birmingham. In this the doc- 
tor, ina most masterly manner, discus- 
sed the momentous topies of religion 
and politics, and proved to the satisfac- 


tion of every body except the men of 


Warwickshire, that to burn the house 
and apparatus of a philosopher is not 
the exact way of treating these sub- 
jects, and that all deserve to be tole. 
rated except the intolerant. The 
rector’s conduct had subjected’ him to 
severe animadyersion, but we are 
happy to say, that after some time the 
doctor, who could not long entertain 
animosity against any one, held out 
the hand of reconciliation, and the 


patties set the unusual example of 


two theologians, burying their diffe- 
rences in oblivion ; an example, which 
cannot too often be qucted in times 
of religious disputation. 

Dr. Priestley, itis well known, was 
compelled by the illiberality of his 
countrymen to seek refuge in Ame- 
rica, where he ended a long and 
laborious life in the active pursuits of 
religion and philosophical enquiries. 
His congregation at Birmingham 
erected a monument in their new 
place of worship, and Dr. Parr paid 
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the last affectionate tribute of resnect 
to his memory in the following jn. 
. . ¢ o " 
sctiption : 
THlS TABLET 
is consecrated to the mema«te 
of the Rev. Josten Prrustiry, 1 
by his affectionate congregation 
1 testimony 
of their gratitude for his fai hfal at’ 
rth a 
and for his 


.D, 


J 


nition 
Aran improvement 


i % 
peculiar diligenée in tratuing vp 


theif youth 
to tational piety and gentiine virtue: 
of their resnect for Ins great and various ta- 
lents, which were un formly directed ww 
the noblest purposes : 
and of their veneration 
for the pure, benevolent, and holy princi les, 
which, through the trying vicissii udes of life, 
and in the awful hour of dea h, 
animated him with the hope of a blessed 
immortality 
His discoveries asa philosopher 
and ad 
mired by the abies! improvers of svience, 
His firmness as an advocate of Jibert 
and his sincerity as an ex 
seriprure 
endeared him to many 
and tinprejudiced conte: 

His example as & istian 
will be instructive io the wise, and inter 
ing to the good ot 

every age 


will never cease to be remembered 


(pound 


S 2 
every country ane ml 


He was born at Fieldhead, near Leeds ir 
Yorkshire, March 15, A 1). 1755, 
was chosen minister «: this chapel 
Dec. 31, 1780, 
continued in the cfice ten years.and 
six months, 
embarked for Ameri¢a April 7. 1794, 
died in Northumberland Town in Pensy! 
Vania, Feb. 6, 1504 


Dr. Parr has written several mont: 
mental inscriptions, aid in his nwt 
farious reading the works of Vabret', 
Gruter, Reinesius, Spon and Muratou, 
held a distinguished place. Every one 
has read his inscriptions on the mo- 
nument of Dr. Johnson in St. Paul's, 
and that on Gibbon. His Latin epi 
taph on Burke will we trust, notwith- 
standing his declarations to the con- 
trary, in due time see the light : if t 
must not be while the author is witli 
us, we hope the moment will be de- 
ferred to a very late period. 

[To ke concluded in our next, which 
will Leembellished mith an aceurate 
likeness of the Dactor.| 
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Letter the 11th.—On the Affairs of 
the Poor ; or, Observations on a Bill 
for promoting and encouraging In- 
dustry, and for the relief and re- 
gulation of the necessitous and cri- 
minal Poor. 

F we turn our eye back to the con- 
cluding scenes of the administra- 
tion of a late minister, whose flatterers 
said, he had by intuition a know- 
ledge of all subjects, we shall have 
reason to fear, that there is but little 
to be expected from a theorist, for 
checking the evils, and easing the 
burdens, under which we are labour- 
ing in maintaining the vicious and 
profligate part of the community. 
The late Mr. Pitt brought forward 
a bill for this purpose, but he was to- 
tally unacquainted with the existing 
evils; and, if it had passed into a law, 
he would inevitably have ruined every 
parish in the kingdom ; and we ought, 
as we wish to keep clear of new bur- 
dens, to look strictly into the schemes 
of theoretical men. We have now 
another bill offered for consideration, 
by a person who stands high in the 
public opinion, and whose good in- 
tentions there are but very few will 


doubt; but he, like his predecessor, 
isno more than a theorist. 

Mr. Whitbread, in the preamble to 
his intended Act of Parliament, seems 
to think that the — part of the 

" 


moral evils which have, in the course 
of two centuries, been introduced into 
the management of the affairs of the 
poor, may be counteracted by edu- 
cating the children of the poor in the 
first rudiments of reading. ‘This opi- 
nion of his rests upon a very tottering 
foundation. He supposes, that, be- 
cause they have no compulsatory 
laws in Scotland for raising money 
for the relief of the poor, it must be 
owing to the education their children 
receive in their infancy. If he had 
made a little enquiry into the state of 
society in Scotland, he would have 
found, that as refinement, dissipa- 
tion, and a neglect ot the sabbath in- 
Crease, the expenses for maintaining 
the poor keep pace with them. 
Experience and observation on 
what hath been passing among us 
during the last twenty years, ought 
to have taught those who move in 
the first ranks of men, that, as they 
Cast off all appearance of the public 
bniversat Mac, Vou. Vil. 
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worship of God, they will be imitated 
by those under them ; and every irre- 
ligious and immoral action will grow 
more gross as they descend, till they 
efface from the minds of the lower 
order of the people all sense of the 
necessity of a religious, sober, and 
moral conduct. 

When an evil is become general, it 
is not to be thought that it can be 
counteracted by teaching children the 
alphabet, so irksome to their active 
spirits. What can be expected from 
two years education, to enable them 
to pass untainted in the midst of 
temptation through the dangerous 
path of youth up to man? To change 
the morals of a nation from bad to 
good will require the aid of religious 
examples; and they who have dif- 
fused the poison must offer the anti- 
dote. The cause must be sufficient 
to produce the intended effect. Every 
one is looking up to those above them, 
and watching their manners, their 
habits, and their actions; and when 
they are irreligious and immoral, they 
will soon imitate them, as far as they 
are able. If ever we expect a national 
reform, it must begin in the first cir- 
cles ; they must attend the public wor- 
ship themselves, and see that their 
servants and their dependents do the 
same ; that they may learn the neces- 
sity of leading a religious, sober, and 
industrious life in their station, as it 
is required of them both by the laws 
of God and the laws of man. 

If any one should think, from what 
I have advanced, that I am wishing 
to keep the rising generation in ig- 
norance, they entirely mistake my 
argument. My wish is, that 
every one of them could read this 
lesson—Servants be obedient to your 
masters. My meaning is simply this, 
that a village education of two years, 
to teach children to spell, can ‘never 
produce what is expected from it, by 
the patriotic framer of the bill; nor 
can it answer the great expense the 
nation must be put to in trying the 
experiment. Though theorists seldom 
gain much from experience, obser- 
vation, and facts, it may be prudent 
and necessary, before we begin to 
build, to consider whether we shall 
do it to any advantage, and whether 
we shall be able to finish. 

~~ returns made to parliament, 
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A.D. 1803, it appears, that the num- 
ber of parishes, or place es, in England 
and Wales, amounted to 14,611, 

which made returns, and they w ill 
require a considerable sum to put this 
\\ 








new plan into execution. Where the 

parishes are small they will be per- 
mitted to unite within .a reasonable 
distance ; and where they are large, 
two or three schools will be requ ired ; 
and if we reckon the average m imber 
at t0,000, we i} not probably 
much exceed the mark. Each of 
th seminaries are te be provided 
with a master and mistress; and, if 
t! { to teach what is re 





it will | be in times like 


_ the 





better 


If 








only t red pounds be 
Mad be @ , as the aver- 
age price I use and S¢ hool, 
then our e: ill stand as fole 
lows,10,0 3,000,000 x 5 = 
15,000,000— ),000 ; the in- 
terest of wl be paid yearly 
till the debt can be « harged. 

To meet these sun he bill hath 
provid d, thata 1! » of one shilling in 
the pound may be Jevied upon all tax- 
able property yearly; and, if -this 
should not be equal to answer the \ 
Various expenses this bill will entail 
upon us, each pore may take up 
money at interest, and add a further 


i 
} 
} 
i 





burden; but they 7 cannot raise more 
than one addit ier shilling in the 
! athe veal By the re- 

hicers to parliament the 

5 ‘alt dy amount, upon 

is. 5'd. in the pou ind 

KI vhich raises 

1.s and, by idding 

one si in 1 pound, we shail 
have 6,675,3001. 10s. 73d. Is this 
ti Wav Ww‘ tO ¢ se oul present 
bu i@ns! At ri kc 1 b]n dfold 
into such expenses without consider- 
mnie w} at th c { and > 1a 
ools have done tor us tov Was les- 
sening the poor’s rates for the last 
thirty years ? In Lond znd West- 
minster they have educated yearly be- 
tween seven and eight thousand, and 
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many thous: inds more have been edu. 
cated in the ki ingdom ina far st 
rior manner than what can be done 
under the intended bill. With all 
these endeavours, have not the poor’s 


Ihe 
tpCe 


rates, within the last thirty years. in- 
creased double upon us? Why then 
proceed upon such an extensive plan, 


in defiance of experience, if expenses 


increase upon us on a contracted 
ae : 

scale? What can we expect more 

from the children of cottagers, and of 


the le 
by t 


a 
< 


owest of the manufacturers, ho, 
he time they are seven years of 
e, are employed in various ways 
to ‘add a penny to their parents’ €: 
ings? For, in times like the prese 
1 all those who are endeavour 
live by their industry must work 
they would eat; and between neces. 
sity and pl aying the truant, there 
will be but few scholars who will ate 
tend half their time. 

But after such an enormous ex- 
pense in making preparations, we 
must expect not a little perplexity and 
trouble in admitting scl in 
compelling them to attend to good 
reg lations. 

The fourteen articles relative to 
the building of the schools, framing 
rules to be observed, presenting and 
dismissing children, providing for ‘the 









} 
1Olars, ana 


master and mistress, and suspending 
or discharging them for misbehaviou 
or ne lect of duty, may be reduced 
to a short compass, by giving the 

whole power at once into the hands 


of the justi ces of the peace, and let- 
ting them transact the whole business, 

If the ministers, churchwardens, 
and overseers of the poor of a parish, 
be not qualified to } ser ten the du- 
ties they are — dto perfor m, why 
appoint tl them? And, if the integrity 
abilities ; of men are now to be 
estimated by their rent-rol] or their 
office, then let those who have the 
most money in the parish be selected 
to guard this new syste mn = educa- 
tion, i | » power of 


and let them have 


Can it be supposed, that mini- 
‘r, and the ‘cburchwa: ens, -_ 
srseers OT a pat ish, v \\ vill of! er to di 

charge their duty with spi irit, 
minal \ hikers, when th y can neither 
present or dismiss a child, 
pend or discharge their teachers for 
neglect er misbehaviour, without 
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being amenable to a justice of the 
peace, upon the complaint of a 
drunken or worthless parent of a 
child; and the officers to be sum- 
moned to answer for their conduct, 
and have eight or ten miles to travel, 
as a certain expense, the loss of a 
and the neglect of their 
business? After all they have done, 
the magistrate may reverse their or- 
ders, the master and the mistress may 
set at defiance, the children 
play the truant as they please, and 
their parents will find an excuse for 
them; and the minister and the of- 
ficers may go and complain to the 
justices, that their authority is at an 
end. If the statute is to contain ar- 
ticles for establishing and superintend- 
ing the schools, they must, 1f they are 
of any service, be very different from 
those which are now offered, or there 
had much better be none. 
As there appears such a fundamental 
elror in supposing, that so great an 
effect as the changing of the habits 
and morals of the poor of a whole 
nation can proceed from sv trifling a 
cause-as the teaching of children to 
spell, which is all that can be ex- 
ay from the plan, it naturally 
eads us to doubt, whether the two 
next heads in the bill, or the scheme 
for forming a poor’s fund and an in- 
surance othee, will not prove an un- 
successful undertaking. 
The preparations for establishi 
these offices, and the appoiating coi 
missioners, cashiers, clerks, servan 
treasurer, hat! 
establishi 


day's work, 


then 


the 


appearance hing 
new na 
office, upot 
near 
the sum of 
ment, and 

are to 
oO ar 


ctabi or gel ery 
and fortune to discharge 


‘Weir duty disinterestedly, than to have 
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any fees annexed to their office by 
statute ; fees, which are to arise trom 
the surplus beyond what shall be 
found suilicient to answer the princi- 
pal money Jaid out. Surely; it would 
have appeared more patriotic, if a 
plan had been formed forthe poor to 
have received every possible advan- 
tage which could be made of their 
scanty pittance, and to have had less 
parade in transacting the business 

Can any good rea 
why gentlemen of 
should have a gratui 
them in the same bill 
the H 


siness 


minister, chur 

overscers to give wp ti 
their trouble, and be 

rassed by a summons froma magi- 
strate without the least p ospect of any 
recompence, and with a certainty of 
i-will and censure for their servi 

The articl 

tions 
the poor t 


are t 
2m; and if 
they shoul 1 pounds, they 
will be too cautious of them to trust 
them in the hands of strangers, to be 
sent they k not where, nor to 
whom. 

Much 
spared by appoint 
to transmit 
not 
th 


ave been 
country bankers 
ney, but it does 
observations on 
hey will probably be 
as the first; but they 
ition to upwards of 
rling to try the ex- 


require 
se head 
as Ul proc ive 


Ww hot put 


million ste 


ill 
ake 
Aiciil 
periment. 
oon } fe . ° 
Phere are several other parts of this 
I ire some attention, as 
| will ibly « merease, - Ine 
stead of lessening our expenses. 
to gain a settlement 
years resid a parish,.a 
ken idle fellow ought to be ex- 
ivilege, as much as 


COUsi 


*rson is 


ence 10 


1 from the pr 
crimn i! 
mu between them 
and the industrious poor. 

aw is certainly very much 
Wi to compel strangers who 
come to abide in a parish, ta swear to 
their last legal settlement; but it 
must b ry different from that which 
is now proposed to us, or it must in- 
evitably create a considerable expense, 
the section of the intended act 
now stands, if a person in Cornwall 
swears to his last legal settlement in 
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Northumberland, the triplicate of the 
adjudication of the justices and the ex- 
amination must be sent by a special 
messenger, and delivered to the 
churchwafdens, or one of them, that 
the delivery may be proved upon 
oath. It is plain that the framer of 
this bill hath never considered any 
thing of expenses; and it is in vain to 
complain of them in appeals, if in- 
vention is racked to increase them. 
When the duplicate is filled, why 
should not the clerk send the tripli- 
cate by post, and the officer be 
obliged to acknowledge the receipt of 
it within a limited time, under a pe- 
nalty? But these are not the only 
objectionable parts of the bill: there 
is a most singular assertion advanced, 
age 23, which offers a striking proof 
ow far prejudice may bias the judg- 
ment, even of asensible man. It 1s 
said, ** It is found by experience, that 
the maintaining the poor in work- 
houses is much greater than main- 
taining them in their own_habita- 
tions.” This is contrary to all expe- 
rience. ‘This error was first advanced 
upon the authority of the returns 
made by the parish officers, when it 
appears that the difference between 
the occasional reliefs and the intire 
maintenance of the poor in work- 
houses is as three to twelve. Mr. 
Rose made this wonderful discovery ; 
the Monthly Reviewers catched at 
jt, and said, every person admitted 
into a workhouse was a loss of nine 
pounds a year to the public. So ig- 
norant were they of the management 
of the affairs of the poor, that they 
made no distinction between the giv- 
ing a poor person a shilling or two in 
a week to help them on, or the taking 
them into the house to clothe, an 
feed, and maintain them in all the ne- 
cessaries of life. To publish such er- 
rors for facts is inexcusable, and yet 
they are not suffered to rest in quiet. 
This subject is now veld 2 for- 
ward to get the statute of the oth of 
George I. repealed, or that part of it 
which says, ‘ any poor person or per- 
sons who shall refuse to be lodged, or 
maintained in a house provided for 
them, such poor person so refusing 
shall be put out of the book or books, 
where the names of the persons who 
ought to receive collections are to be 
registered, aud shall not be entitled 
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to ask or receive collections.” What 
occasion then is there for what follows 
in the bill under consideration, when 
it already appears by the returns of 
the officers to parliament, that they 
now relieve 336,199 paupers per. 
manently in England and Wales? 
The repealing of a bill, and then 
enacting again that they may allow 
what is already allowed, may seem 
strange to those who do not look far 
enough to discover the secret. The 
repealing that part of the gth of 
George I. and enacting that they 
shall allow one-fourth of the labour 
of aman to a man, one-fifth of the 
labour of a woman to a woman, and 
one-sixth of the labour of a child toa 
child, will considerably enhance the 
expense, and deprive the officers of 
all discretionary power. It will also 
encourage idleness, for there are but 
few who will work while they can 
get any supply to subsist without it. 
Though there is much to reprobate 
in this bill, there are one or two good 
points in it. The holding monthly 


vestries might be made useful, if any 


means could be devised to get the pa- 
rishioners to attend them. The of- 
ficers might lay before them the 
whole transactions of the month, with 
the sums expended under different 
heads. The names of paupers who 
have applied for relief, the reason of 
their applying, and how much al 
lowed + ong what removals they 
have, what appeals, and upon what 
ground they proceed, and_ the reason 
why any one is excused from paying 
the parochial rates ; if this step be not 
guarded with caution, it will cast the 
burden upon very few in corporate 
towns. Every one will interest him- 
self in behalf of his friend and rela 
tions, and the friends of his custom- 
ers; and it will become a trafficking 
system, and the last evil will be much 
worse than the first. If it would not 
be considered an invidious under- 
taking, I could produce proof of it. 

The giving a person a number of 
votes, in proportion to their rates, 
can never answer any good purpose ; 
for it is placing all the power in the 
hands of a very few persons. 

If rewards are to be given, they 
ought to be left to the discretion of 
the vestry, whether in doing it there 
is a probability of lessening any fus 
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ture expense. These are not times 
to be prodigal of the ublic money. 

It is rather a singular circumstance 
to me, that the justices in. this bill 
should be ordered to equalize the 
county rate ; and that the magistrates 
in corporate towns should be suffered 
to go on levying the rate, expending 
the money and passing their own ac- 
counts, and not the least notice taken 
of it. As the law now stands, the 
inhabitants of a privileged jurisdiction 
must pay, but they cannot inspect the 
accounts if they know their money is 
illegally expended. One of the first 
steps is to correct abuses, and it is to 

.be hoped that some public-spirited 
member will propose a clause for the 
magistrates of exempt jurisdictions to 
admit such accounts to be inspected 
at reasonable times by such inhabit- 
ants as pay to them ; for the treasurer 
of the county will not refuse it to any 
creditable person. 

If the bill in question should ever 
pass into a law, many of the clauses 
will be attended with serious addi- 
tional expenses to the public, and 
with very little prospect of any ad- 
vantage. The observations I have of- 
fered on the most prominent and 
leading features of this intended sta- 
tute ought to be well considered by 
every one, before they begin to de- 
molish the old system. It would be 
certainly a much safer method to en- 
deavour to correct the errors and 
corrupt practices which time hath in- 
troduced in the management of the 
affairs of the poor, and to try what 
the present laws are capable of doing. 

I much doubt whether this hath 
ever been put to the test ; and I dare 
afirm, that with a few additional 
laws there are men in this kingdom, 
who, if they had the authority with- 
out being checked and perplexed with 
interested people, would soon reduce 
the poor’s rates very considerably in- 
deed, without adopting any doubtful 
or expensive experiment, and at the 
same time they would render the 
poor more comfortable. 


On the Events which contributed to 
the Restoration of Learning. 
FESHE events and circumstances 

which have contributed to the 
revival and restoration of learning, 
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are of so pleasing a nature to the man 
of letters, that a short account of them 
will, I hope, prove agreeable to the 
readers of this excellent miscellany. 

The Arabians or Saracens, whose 
wild and barbarous enthusiasm had 
destroyed the Alexandrian library in 
the seventh century, were the first 

eople who were captivated with the 
earning and arts of Greece; the Ara- 
bian writers translated into their own 
language many Greek authors, and 
trom them the first rays of science and 
philosophy began to enlighten the 
western hemisphere, and in time dis~ 
pelled the thick cloud of ignorance 
which, for some ages, had eclipsed 
literature. 

The Caliph Almanzor was a lover 
of letters and learned men, and science 
of every kind was cultivated under his 
patronage. His grandson Almamun 
obtained from the Greek emperors 
copies of their best books, employed 
the ablest scholars to translate them, 
and took great pleasure in literary 
conversations. Under the patronage 
of the Caliphs, the works of the most 
valuable Greek authors, in different 
branches of science, were translated 
into Arabic. In philosophy, those ot 
Plato and Aristotle; in mathematics, 
those of Euclid, Archimedes, Apollo- 
nius, Diophantus, and others; in me- 
dicine, Hippocrates, Galen, and the 
best professors in this branch of 
science; in astronomy, Ptolemy, and 
other authors. ‘The Arabian literati 
not only translated the works of the 
Greeks, but several of them composed 
original pieces, as Abulfeda, Abulpha- 
ragius, Bohadin, and others. 

It was from the Arabians that these 
western parts became first acquainted 
with the Greek philosophy; and froma 
them several brariches of science were 
introduced into Europe as early as the 
ninth century, and even into Britain 
before the end of the .eleventh, in 
which and in the three succeeding 
centuries several Englishmen tra- 
velled into Arabia and Spain in search 
of knowledge; amongst others Ade- 
lard, a monk of Bath, Robert, a monk 
of Reading, Retinensis, Shelly, Mor- 
ley, and others. 

Several foreigners also travelled in 
search of science; amongst others, 
Gerbertus, a native of France, who 
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Study of Moral Evidence; or of that 
Species of Reasoning which relates to 
Matters of Fact and Practice. Here 
terms are represented as synonimous 
which are by no means such. Evidence 
of any kind is that upon which our 
reasoning is founded ; and a mind 
which may readily admit the one, 
may be wholly incapable of the other. 
They differ as cause from effect ; and 
it is certain that the same moral evi- 
dence will give rise to a very different 
sper soning, according to the 

and extent of the understanding 

h it is submitted.” 

[ call cavilling, because it is 
ing on the necessity of making 
which is un poe nted 
riters. Dr. Campbell, 
in his Philosophy of bos: toric, plainly 

Ses s the terms evidenc and reasoning 
nvertible.* Johnson thus 
co<-bst; “The 
arne SS, & te a” 
The word 
ely comprehe reasoning 
ell] icts, What phrase is more 
common than ‘“* demonstrative evi- 
enee?” and how can a proposition 
ie senemabndl ed without reasoning ? 
The reviewer em to have been 
— by pa the practice in 
ourts of justice , where the evidence 
alw ays considered as a distinct thing 
the re “asonil 1g of the counsel ; 
but the same distinction does not pre- 
vail in the scientific use of the word. 

The author of this work states, with 
great perspicuity, how moral evidence 
difiers from demonstration in several 
arti shews the superiority of 
! ; and then remarks, ‘‘ hence, 
erhaps, some persons may conclude 
that the study of moral evidence will 
be of little use. But however inferior 
it may be to ¢ lemonstrati on, it is not 
possi ‘ble to avoid using it constantly ; 
for it is the only hi cht afforded us to 
form our practic al opinions and regu- 
late our conduct.” *‘* But,” - say the 
reviewers, “ does he not here coi- 
found moral 1s ence with the pre- 
cepts of moral duty?” By no means. 
The precepts of moral duty are ac- 
know ledged to be clear and determi- 
nate. No man can entertain a doubt 
whether or not he ought tu be just th 
his dealings ; but a question may arise 
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respecting the justice or injustice of 
any particular action, which cannot 
so readily be solved. It may de- 
pend on a number of minute circum- 
stances which ought to be carefully 
considered ; and when we have done 
our utmost by these means to ascer- 
tain the wath, our conclusion must 
be founded on moral evidence: so 


that the phrase under the conduct of 


moral evidence HAS a Meaning, not- 
withstanding what the.reviewers have 
urged against it; and that meaning 
implies nothing absurd. 
if was observed, that “‘ the necessity 
of acting on this inferior species of 
evidence is suited to the state in which 
we are placed; a state in which all 
the faculties received from the Creator 
are put to the trial. Now the clear 
light of demonstration would be ill 
adapted to the trial of our understand- 
ings on practical questions; because 
it could scarcely fai) of compelling us 
to a right judgment even in spite of 
the most perverse inclinations or the 
greatest insincerity. But, being un- 
der the conduct of moral evidence, 
our sincerity is continually put to the 
test. Hence, if a man wish to make 
his views of duty consist with his in- 
clinations or present interests, he can 
seldom want a pretext for so doing ; 
and the greatest talents, natural or ac- 
uired, will not secure him against 
this delusion, but, on the contrary, 


rather promote it; for they only serve 
him with more able counsel] to de- 
ceive himself.” On this the reviewers 
remark, ‘‘ Surely no writer ever be- 
fore gravely affirmed that the practical 
excellence of moral evidence consisted 


in its defect and imperfection.” In- 
stead of making any ~ to this per- 
verse remark, I shall entreat my 
readers to consider, first, whether a 
sincere desire to know, in all cases, 
what is incumbent on us as rational, 
social, and accountable creatures, be 
not a virtue? and, secondly, whether 
they could have equal scope for the 
exercise Of this virtue, had it been 
practicable to ascertain, in every in- 
stance, the path of duty with as great 
clearness and certainty as we can as- 
certain the truth of a_propositien in 
Euclid’s Elements? To me it is evi- 
gent, that, on such a supposition, 
there would be little room for the 
exercise of sincerity; and if the Al- 
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mighty intended that we should culti- 
vate this virtue, then, notwithstand. 
ing what the Oxford reviewers have 
thought proper to assert to the con- 
trary, “‘ the clear light of demonstrae 
tion would be ill adapted to the trial 
of our understandings on practical 
questions.” * : 
The Oxford reviewers wish the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Moral Evidence” to con. 
sider seriously to what his reasonino 
amounts, when he affirms that the 
greatest talents, natural or acquired, 
are calculated rather to promote that 
delusion which sets our duty and our 
desires at variance [this is an inaccu- 
racy of the reviewers :—the author 
had said, ‘if a man wish to make his 





* Respecting the nature of the evi- 
dence for a future state, the following 
sentiments of archdeacon Paley are 
submitted to the reader's attention. 
Had they ever attracted the notice of 
the Oxford reviewers, they would 
probably have charged the archdea- 
con with ‘ gravely affirming that the 
excellence of this evidence consisted 
in its defect and imperfection.’ 

** Irresistible proof would restrain 
the voluntary powers too much; 
would not answer the purpose of trial 
and probation; would call for no ex- 
ercise of candour, seriousness, hu- 
mility, inquiry; no submission of 
passions, interests, and prejudices to 
moral evidence and to probable truth; 
no habits of reflection, none of that 
previous desire to learn and to obey 
the will of God, which forms, per- 
haps, the test of the virtuous princi- 
ple.”"—** May it not be said that irre- 
sistible evidence would confound all 
characters and all dispositions? would 
subvert rather than promote the true 
purpose of the divine councils; which 
is not to produce obedience by a force 
little short of mechanical constrain’, 
(which obedience would be regularity, 
not virtue, and would perhaps hardly 
differ from that which inanimate bo- 
dies pay to the laws imposed upon 
their nature) but to lead moral agents 
agreeably to what they are; whichis 
done when light and motives are ol 
such’ a nature and imparted in such 
measures that the influence of thei 
depends on the recipients themselves. 
—Evidences of Christianity, 2d edition, 
Vol. LE. pages 368—371. 
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views of duty consist with his incli- 
nation or present interests,’ which is 
a totally different thing], than to se- 
cure us against it. Does it not imply 
that the divine gift of reason becomes 
destructive in proportion as it is im- 
proved, and that knowledge is the pa- 
revt of vice and error ?——Let me _ ask 
the reviewers if they never heard of 
such a thing as sophistry? and whe- 
ther they do not know that by means 
of it aman may impose upon his 
own understanding as well as on 
others? Ifthey admit this fact, why 
do they insinuate that, according to the 
principles inculcated by the author of 
‘Moral Evidence,’ the faculty of rea- 
son ought not to be cultivated, when 
he only cautions his readers against 
its abuse ? 

J should intrude too much on the 
limits of your publication, and per- 
haps exhaust the patience of your 
readers, were I to notice every passage 
in thisreview, in which I conceive the 
treatise on ‘Moral Evidence’ to be 
treated with injustice. I pass on, 


theretore, to the case of the King of 
Siam, who, because he had never ex- 


perienced the effects of extreme cold 
on water, nor knew any one who 
had experienced it, rejected such an 
account from the Dutch ambassador ; 
and was therefore mentioned as an 
instance of the fallibility of conclu- 
sions drawn from experience. ‘* His 
own experience,” says the author of 
* Moral Evidence,’ ‘* and that of all 
others, as far as he could learn, were 
in direct contradiction to the am- 
bassador’s assertion ; he had therefore 
as strong reasons for disbelieving him 
a the most constant experience 
could afford, yet he was mistaken,” 
On this the reviewers observe, 
“How the proposition that what our 
own constant experience and the ex- 
perience of others confirm still falls 
short of absolute certainty, is at all il- 
lustrated by an instance of a person 
who rejected as untrue what his own 
constant experience and that of all 
others within his knowledge had uni- 
formly contradicted, is more than we 
can discover.” And yet it seems, to 
require very little penetration to make 
this discovery, if such it can be called, 
when it was so clearl pointed out, 
that the only matter of surprise with 
Universat Mag. Vor. VII. 
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me is how it could be missed. For 
was not the King of Siam misled by 
relying on his own constant expe- 
rience, and that of all those with 
whom he had been previouslyacquaint- 
ed? Was he not induced by it to dis- 
credit the testimony of the Dutch ame 
bassador, notwithstanding its truth ? 
What then can be more evident than 
that the most constant and uniform 
experience does not amount to ab- 
solute certainty ? 

‘“< This writer,” the reviewers af 
firm, ‘‘ is moreover incorrect in stat- 
ing that the King of Siam rejected the 
evidence of the Dutch ambassador for 
the existence of ice. He only dis- 
credited his assertion.” Is testimony 
then no evidence? In courts of jus- 
tice, if I mistake not, it is deemed a 
species of evidence, and in many 
cases considered 2s perfectly satisfac- 
tory. And why it should not in 
every case that scarcely admits of any 
other, it is not easy to conceive. But 
the reviewers seem determined to 
find tault, whether opportunity offers 
or not. 

They proceed as follows: ‘ The 
very next paragraph contains a spe- 
cimen of false and inconclusive 
reasoning, which, notwithstanding 
that we have already transgressed our 
limits, we shal] proceed to notice, be- 
cause it involves in it an error which 
tends to confound and perplex the 
first truths of moral science.” ° They 
then quote the following passage :-— 

‘‘ This evidence (arising from ex- 
perience) is also inferior to demon- 
stration, if the propositions affirm the 
event of things in particular cases; 
for, as it was observed, the conclu- 
sion which my own constant expe- 
rience, and that of others afford, re- 
specting these events, is that they 
happen according to some established 
law of nature. Now the laws of na- 
ture depend upon the will ot God; 
but we cannot be certain that it is 
his will that they should always con- 
tinue the same. He may have been 
willing to suspend them on certain 
occasions, where it seemed fit to his 
infinite wisdom. He may even de- 
termine that they shall be totally 
changed or abolished. Hence we 
cannot be certain that events which 
depend upon these laws will always 

25 
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continue the same.—Consequently, 
the evidence we have for these events 
is inferior to demonstration.” 

In order to give their objection to 
this passage a greater air of plausibi- 
lity, the reviewers represent the pre- 
mises as referring to the future, and 
the conclusion to the past. ‘* Are 
we not certain of a past fact,” say 
they, ‘‘ because we cannot pronounce 
upon the future? Are our senses less 
to be trusted with the truths arising 
out of the known and visible laws of 
nature, because for aught that we can 
tell it may possibly please infinite wis- 
dom at some period or other to alter 
or suspend them? &c. &c.” But do 
not the words which they quote, ‘‘ he 
may have leen willing, &c.” clearly 
refer to the past? And are they not 
part of the premises? If the Al- 
mighty may have been willing to sus- 
pend the laws of nature on certain 
occasions, how can we have evidence 
equal to demonstration for events 
which depend on those laws? In- 
deed, if that were the case, unbe- 
lievers might demonstrate the false- 
hood of christianity, for it is founded 
on a series of events which could 
never have happened according to 
the regular course of nature. 

If “the laws of nature depend 
upon the will of God,”* and if “ we 
cannot be certain that it is his will 
that they should always continue the 
same,” I would refer it to the deci- 
sion of any one who understands the 
meaning of the terms, whether the 
evidence which we have for these 
events must not necessarily be in- 
ferior to demonstration? Yet the re- 
viewers affirm, that they ‘‘ have not 
often witnessed a grosser instance of 
false induction ;” and that this rea- 
soning ‘involves in it an error 
which tends to confound and perplex 
the first truths of moral science!” 

They conclude their account of this 
work, by observing very justly, that 
** to bring his opinions to the test of 
examination is the duty of every one 
who puts in his claim to sense and 
reason; but it is a duty more imme- 
diately incumbent on him who seats 
himself in the chair of instruction, 
and-assumes to rectify the reason and 
model the understanding of others.” 
Reviewers may, in a peculiar man- 
ner, be aaid to ‘f seat themselves in 
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the chair of instruction; to assume 
the office of rectifying the reason and 
modelling the understanding of 
others.” They therefore, we may 
resume, cannot be unwilling to 
ring their opinions to the test of ex- 
amination ; nor can they be reason- 
ably displeased at the freedom with 
which I have treated their remarks. 
Intreating your pardon for having 
detained you so long, I remain, Sir, 
Maidstone, Yours, &c. 
March 6, : 807. Rd. Atucurn, 
It may be proper to mention here, 
that the author of ‘ Moral Evidence’ is 
the Rev. Mr. Gambier, of Langley, 
in Kent; and that the 2d number of 
the Oxford Review, in which the 
work was noticed, was published the 
first day of February Past. These 
circumstauces are mentioned lest. the 
references at the bottom of the first 
page should not be sufficient. 
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Oh, blindness to the future! kindly giv’a, 
That each may fill the circle mark’d by 

Heav’n Pore. 

V JITHOUT couatroverting the 

celebrated maxim of the au- 
thor, from whose writings I have se- 
lected my motto, namely, that ‘ what- 
ever is is right,’ it must be acknow- 
ledged, that many of those principles 
by which Heaven usually directs the 
events of the world, can be reconciled 
to our ideas of justice only by consi- 
dering them as parts of the large and 
complicated moral machine which re- 
gulates the universe. Immediate and 
particular effect is not, in this view ot 
the subject, so much to be considered 
as remote and general tendency : and 
consequently, until man acquires a 
sufficient comprehension of faculty to 
understand the enlarged whole, it is 
rashness for him to venture the cen- 
sure of any component part. ; 

No circumstance of life more im- 
periously demands the support of this 
consoling recollection, than the me- 
lancholy truth that of those who in 
various ways haye wrought most pub- 
lic good, few have had their Jabours 
rewarded by individual advantage. 
Columbus who in discovering a work 
shared with Heaven the glory of creat- 
ing it, and Gallileo who liberated n2 
ture from shackles forged by the ipse 
dixit of pedants, were recompensed; 
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the navigator by the supercilious dis- 
leasure of acourt, the philosopher 
in the silent dungeons of the inquisi- 
tion. Were the trouble and anxiety 
previously necessary, and the invi- 
dious calumnies subsequently attached 
to the successful accomplishment of 
enterprise, foreseen by youthful aspi- 
rers to fame, exertion would doubt- 
less be palsied by their dread of fail- 
ure, or disgust at ingratitude. Fortu- 
nately, however, where Certainty is 
wanting, her place in this world 
js ever supplied by Hope, and we 
seldom open our eyes on ee 
till we feel the pressure of her hand. 
Man, debarred from prying into futu- 
rity with the telescope of prediction, 
contentedly amuses himself with the 
magical lanthorn of fancy; and, al- 
though the images presented by the 
latter are unreal and delusive, yet 
they stimulate effort by raising desire, 
while the former, disclosing a a gee A 
perspective of misfortune, would only 


depress, It is to this want of fore- 
sight, then, by so many thoughtlessly 
arraigned, that we owe those various 
improvements which the inspirations 
of genius, or the labours of assiduity 


have from time to time brought a- 
bout. And thus it is that we con- 
tinue to suck the delicious sweetness 
of the honey, while the industrious 
storer of the hive lies crushed at our 
feet. 

Mankind are seldom or never so 
much inclined to moralize as when 
smarting under a recent disappoint- 
ment. A lusty gentleman who had, 
with great labour, almost mastered 
the acclivity of a steep eminence, was, 
by the effects of a false step, rolled 
headlong to the botn. Bruised and 
torn by the rudeness of the descent, 
he seated himself ona stone at the 
foot of the height to which he had 
aspired, and, looking wishfully up- 
ward, as he wiped the dirt and sweat 
from his forehead, exclaimed, “ Ah! 
this is all owing to the law of gravita- 
tion.” His own unwieldy clumsi- 
hess, and imprudence in attempting 
such an unsuitable enterprise, never 
occurred to his mind as the true 
causes of his misfortune. Thus it is 
with men in general, if they can 
trace the failure of their expectations 
to any source rather than their own 
misconduct; if the laws of nature, 
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the depravity of the human race, or 
the uncertainty of event, can be made 
to bear the blame, each in his turn 
becomes a moral philosopher, or as 
the elegant Beattie expresses it, 
‘ Thinks as a sage, while he feels as a 
man.’ As J dare not venture to de- 
scribe myself as belonging to that en- 
viable class of authors who remark on 
human frailty without participating in 
it; and who discuss the effects of pas- 
sion or habit with the calmness of an 
insulated naturalist making experi- 
ments on electricity; I scruple not 
frankly to confess, that those reflec- 
tions on the general unworthy treat- 
ment of aspiring merit with which I 
have ushered in the second number of 
the ‘‘ Coftee-Room,” originate solely 
in the censure occasioned by the pubs 
lication of the first. If they but af- 
ford as much instruction to others as 
they have bestowed consolation on 
myself, my readers can have no rea- 
son to urge the objection of their 
springing trom disappointment. It is 
not t att have as yet to complain of 
any peculiar severity from the world 
at large. The extreme youth, and 
perhaps the insignificance of my un- 
dertaking have hitherto shielded it 
from general criticism. But, alas! 
my hopes have failed in their very 
foundation ; and the spot I had anti- 
cipated as the chief scene of my 
triumph has become the centre of my 
disgrace. After having experienced 
the almost unanimous disapprobation 
of the members of the Coffee-Room, 
I feel public applause or blame a mat- 
ter of minor importance. And this 
confession ought to be taken rather 
as a mark of candour than of disre- 
spect. The circle in which our 
hopes, fears, wishes, and disappoint- 
ments move, with a fluctuating and 
irregular revolution, is far less eccen- 
tric than many are willing to acknow- 
ledge. Universal fame and unbounded 
glory are doubtless high sounding 
words, and have ever been adopted 
as themes of panegyric, and held out 
as prospects to exciie. But those 
who appear most anxious in their 
pursuit regard them as means rather 
than ends of attainment. It is be- 
cause importance is acquired at home 
by the possession of influence abroad, 
that this latter is so eagerly sought 
after 3 and the applause of the may 
222 
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is only prized as securing the esteem 
of the ow. Nature, to cement that 
general union in which she takes so 
much delight, has inseparably con- 
nected publie and private estimation ; 
but in the bosoms of individuals it is 
that man deposits his happiness, and 
it is their opinion alone that affects 
it. 

By converting the social metings of 
the Coffee-Room into the basis of a 
periodical publication, I had, to be 
sure, stolen a march on my associates ; 
but then I had conferred on them an 
importance which I supposed would 
afford the more satisfaction, as it was 
unexpectedly bestowed. Regarding 
myself as the founder of the celebrity 
our society was about to acquire, I 
freely indulged in the wildest reve- 
ries of sanguine anticipation. Nay, 
I had the temerity to cherish a hope of 
being promoted from the office of secre- 
tary to that of president of our meet- 
ing! ‘The extravagance of this latter 
speculation can only be excused by 
considering that the greatest difficul- 
ties are in idea the soonest mastered: 
reason, as it were, bounds over im- 
impedi- 


possibilities, while lesser 
ments she patiently sets about ob- 


viating. I must at the same time 
confess, that I also occasionally had 
my fears; for hope and fear, like 
man and wife, though ever at va- 
riance, are in this world inseparably 
connected. I was conscious that my 
promotion to the rank of president 
vould violate one of the fundamental 
ordinances of the society, which strict- 
ly prohibits all posts, offices, or em- 
ployments whatsoever, save and ex- 
cept that of secretary. But this ob- 
jection was easily answered on the 
principles held by our modern and 
most approved reformers; who in- 
culcate, that the body establishing a 
constitution must ever retain the right 
ot altering and violating it, or in other 
words, that it is the makers who may 
with the greatest propriety become 
the breakers of a law. When the 
superior talents of Mr. Courtland 
seemed to point Aim out as the person 
most likely to be benefitted by any 
deviation from our rules in the above 
respect, recollection speedily quieted 
me on this head, by bringing forward 
many living examples of the little at- 
tention paid to degrees of merit in the 
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disposal of honours. And when | 
felt inclined to shrink from the mag. 
nitude of the responsibility I had ine 
curred in throwing my associates on 
the public without having obtained 
their previous sanction of such a step, 
I recovered my courage by reflecting 
that a secretary of state frequently 
ventures on unauthorised measures, 
trusting to the patriotism of his mo- 
tives for future indemnity, and that 
there exists no good reason why the 
secretary of a Coftee-Room should 
not be equally daring. 

My readers will readily perceive by 
the above account, that our club was 
the place where, as Othello says, « ] 
had treasured up my soul.” As there 
are peculiar parts of the body en. 
dowed with more acute sensation and 
exquisite irritability than others, so 
the mind indulges particular feelings 
and desires, the gratification or dis- 
appointment of which occasion supe- 
riot degrees of pleasure or of pain. 
The fancied importance attached to 
these wishes is but seldom propor- 
tioned to their actual merits. Like 
our paper currency, their value is too 
vfien merely nominal, and founded 
more on genera] custom than intrin- 
sic worth. Of all others, none is 
more destitute of real and solid me- 
ment than an itch (if I may so term 
it) for precedence: yet, I appeal to 
my readers, male as well as female, 
if their experience does not prove it 
both general and importunate. For 
my own part, I must confess that I 
furnish no exception to the common 
rule; but, on the contrary, am tremb- 
Jingly sensible of every fluctuation in 
the scale of friendly opinion. Being 
thus constitutedy,he decided disap- 
probation which the first number of 
the Coffee-Room met with from its 
members, naturally occasioned me 
much and severe uneasiness. I not 
only lost in some degree the esteem I 
formerly possessed, but I had the ad- 
ditional mortification of incurring cen- 
sure through the very meaus by which 
I had hoped to gain an encrease of 
respect. Such a total discomfiture of 
my hopes must doubtless attract ge- 
neral sympathy. That this feeling 
may not be absorbed by emotions of 
personal regret, I hasten to declare 
that the displeasure of my associates 
has not gone the length of interdict- 
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ing the future progress of my under- 
taking. The Coflee-Room is still to 
be continued, but under certain_re- 
strictions and modifications. The 
description of these, as well as of the 
discussion that gave rise to them, 
shall furnish the subjects of my next 
paper. And if this delay should for- 
tunately serve to create suspense, 
am well aware that curiosity will fur- 
nish a more powerful incentive to the 
perusal of my ¢hird essay, than any 
ability displayed in the execution of 
my second. 

March 30, 1807. "bel 


leet 
Exvisan’s MANTLE. 

LTHOUGH it has recently been 
LX submitted to the public, in a se- 
parate form, we feel considerable 
pleasure on being authorised to pre- 
wnt the following poem to our 
readers. Previous to its publication, 
we had been favoured with a private 
recitation of it; and, from various 
circumstances, we are induced to con- 
sider it as the legitimate production of 
ite author of ‘ Ulm and Trafalgar.’ 
ln our next number it is intended to 
insert the poem of £ Uti Possidetis 
and Status Quo,’ which is reported to 
come from the pen of the writer of 
‘ Elijah’s Manfle,’ who, if rumour be 
correct, now holds a very ostensible 
situation in his Majesty’s Couucils. 


Wuen by th*Almighty’s dread command, 
Elijah, call’d from Ssrael’s land, 
Rose in the sacred flame, 
His Mantle good Elisha caught, 
And, with the Prophet’s spirit fraught, 
Ter second hope became. 
In Pitt our Isracl saw combin’d 
The Patriot's heart—the Prophet's mind, 
_Elija Vs spirit here ; 
Now, sad reverse !—that spirit reft, 
No confidence, no hope is left; 
For no El'sha’s near. 


Is there among the greedy band, 
Who've seiz’ : 
And Patriot worth assume, 
One on wham public fiith can rest 
One fit to wear Elijah’s vi 
And cheer the Nation's gloom ? 


“d on Power with harpy-hand, 


Grenville,—to aid thy Treasury-fame, 
A portion of his Mantle claim, 

Pitt’s generous ardour feel ; 
"Bove sordid self resolve to soar, 
Amidst Exchequer gold be poor, 

Thy wealth—the public weal. 


Elijah's Mantle. 


Fox,—if on thee some remnant fall, 
The shred may to thy mind recall 
Those hours ot loud debate 
Vheu thy unhallow’d lips oft prais’d 
The glorious fabric” traitors rais’d 
On Bourbon’s fallen state— 


Thy soul let Pitt’s example fire, 

With Patriot zeal thy tonguc iispire, 
Spite of thy Gallic leaven ; 

And teach thee in thy latest day, 

His form of prayer, (if thou canst pray) 
*© O save my Country, Lleaven!” 


Windham,—f e’er thy sorrows flow 
For private loss, or public woe, 
Thy rigid brow unbend : 
Tears, over Casar, Brutus shed, 
His hatred warr'd not with the dead—~ 
And Pitt was once thy friend. 


Does Envy bid thee not to mourn? 

Hold then his mantle up to scorn, 
His weil-earn’d Fame assail ; 

Of funeral honours rob his corse, 

And at his virtues, till thou’rt hoarse, 
Like curst Thersites rail. 


But know that these ungenerous deeds, 
As long as age to age succeeds, 
Shall prove thy glory’s bane; 
That noxious as the vernal blast, 
Shall on thy blighted memory cast 
An everlasting stain. 


Mlustrious Roscius of the State, 
New breech’d and harness’ for debate, 
Thou wonder of thy age!!! . 
Petty or Betty art thou hight, 
By Granta sent to strut thy night 
On Stephen’s bustling stage? 


Pitt’s "Chequer robe will Petty wear? 

Take of his Mantle then a share, 
*Twill aid thy Ways and Means; 

And should Fat Jack, and his Cabal, 

Cry “rob us the Exchequer, Hal!” 
*T will charm away those fiends, 


Sage Palinurus of the realm! 

By Vincent call‘d to take the helm, 
And play a proxy’s part; 

Dost thou a star, or compass know, 

Canst reef aloft—or steer below ? 
Hast conn’d the seaman’s chart? 


No! from Pitt’s Mantle tear a rag, 
Fnough to serve thee for a flag, 

And hoist it on thy mast: 
Beneath that sign (our prosperous star) 
Shall future Nelsons rush to war, 

And rival victories past. 


Sidmouth,—though low his head be laid 
Who call’d thee from thy native shade, 
And gave thee second birth ;— 
Gave thee the sweets of Power and Place, 
The tufted robe—the gilded mace, 
And rear’d thy puny worth : 
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Think bow his mantle wrapp’d thee round: 

Is one of equal virtues found 
Among thy new compeers? 

Or can thy cloak of Amiens stuff, 

Once laugh’d to scorn by Blue and Buff, 
Screen thee from Windham’s jeers ? 

When faction threaten’d Britain’s land, 

Thy new-made friends—a desperate band, 
Like Ahab—stood reprov’d : 

Pitt’s powerful tongue their rage could 

check; 

His counsel sav’d imidst general wreck, 
The Israel that he lovd. 

Yes, honour’d shade! whilst near thy grave 

The le:ter’d sage, and chieftain brave, 
The votive marble claim; 

O’er thy cold corse—the public tear 

Congeal’d a chrystal shrine shall rear 
Unsulled—as thy fame!!! 


Singular Instance of Gratitude in a 


Thief, with Ana from low, mid- 
ling, and high Life. 
77 E late 
papers, of the familiar chum- 
ming-conversation between Mackay, 
the veteran pickpocket, and Towns- 
end the Bow-street officer, brought to 
my recollection the anecdote which I 
am about to relate; it also brought 
into my mind, reflections by no means 
of the most pleasing kind, or such as 
served to reconcile me to things as 
they are, and on which, if my lite be 
spared, the public shall, at some fu- 
ture period, hear from me. 
Some thirty years since, a fine ath- 
letic fellow, with only one leg, of the 
name of Francis Moore, used to en- 


tertain the good citizens of Londo 


and Westminster, in the streets, with 
jumping, assisted by a crutch, over a 
ta the head of which was held up 
to the utmost height. A certain 
noble Duke (and indeed many per- 
gons of rank) were much entertained 
with the performances of this man, 
who was a very singular character; 
and they often made him handsome 
presents. This man was my author, 
and [ quote him, because I have seen 
vithin these two or three years, a 
biographical sketch of him, in some 
one of the magazines, where it is as- 
serted, that he was the great grandson 
of the noted Francis Moore, M. D. 
Almanac-maker and Soothsayer, in 
the reigns of Anne and Geo. I; an an- 
thor, one of whose immortal works 


may put to shame the whole world of 


authors, ancient or modern, with 


Gratitude in a Thief. 


accounts in the news- 


(Apri 


respect to the extent of circulation 
and quantity of impression, since 
three hundred thousand is a usual 
number for an edition, and the work 
annually reprinted. 

_ Frank’s knowledge and connec. 
tions amongst traps, (police-ofticers) 
pick-pockets, scamps, gamblers, pro. 
curesses, tumblers, and showmen 
field-preachers, and tabernacle saints, 
were as extensive as any man of his 
day could boast ; he was nevertheless 
honest by nature, and as much so by 
habit as it was possible a man could 
be, to whom the stars (who oughit at 
least to have been more propitious to 
one of his family) had allotted such a 
seer walk in life. He wasa phi- 
osopher, and had a real regard for 
truth: as a proof of it, he repeatedly 
told the late Lord Littleton, myself, 
and others, that he would never sur- 
vive his independence, or live to want: 
in conformity, he first hung himself 
in the skin-market, Leadenhall, and 
most handsomely basted a girl, with 
whom he cohabited, for cutting him 
down ; to avoid which inconvenience, 
he afterwards took care to hang him- 


self for good, in a lodging room in 
St. Giles’s, where —— to be no 
officious intruders, and in that parish 


he was buried. He moreover assured 
me, and I have no reason to doubt 
the fact, which was beside confirmed 
to me by another eye-witness, that he 
had seen acertain reverend doctor, 
whose fervid eloquence in the pulpit, 
used to draw floods of tears from the 
eyes of the ungodly, sitting at the 
parlour fire of a certain noted house 
of accommodation in Goodman’s- 
fields, with a brace of cherubs on his 
lap, little thinking of his atter end. 
Moore’s anecdote of the thief was 
as follows :—A miserable lad of fifteen 
years of age laid in the new gaol, in 
the Borough, whither he had been 
committed for some petty theft, with 
scarcely a rag to-cover him, half de- 
voured by vermin, and perishing with 
the ague. So repulsive are poverty 
and wretchedness, that no soul (not 
even a pal, or his flash-girl) would 
come near him, but a humane police 
officer—an humane officer !—who, 
by his charitable attentions and assist- 
ance, no doubt, saved the wretch’s 
life. This made an impression upon 
the boy too’ deep ever -to be effaced. 
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lation Being afterwards tried anddischarged, some philosophy and of a milder kind 
dns and having no possible means of ex- of government, and who neverthe- 
usual istence, but in those courses in which less live in a kingdom where the 
wink he had been bred, he proceeded in wreiched peasant is loaded with 
that which, in our country, isa regu- irons if he should dare to mow his 
nnec. lar occupation, and (like other pro- meadow, or to disturb his field, 
icers) fessions) distinguished by a regular during the season of the coupling 
, pro- system and precise terminology. In and hatching of the partridges; where 
men, the course of many years of various he is obliged to leave his vine to the 
aints, success, he was at length had in pur- mercy of rabbits, and suffer his har- 
of his suit for a capital offence by the whole vest to becoine a prey to deers, stags, 
heless pack, in full cry, of the blood-hounds and boars; and where he would be 
so by of office. He now recollected the sentenced to the galleys, if he had the 
could obligation to his old friend, saying, boldness to strike, either with his 
sht at that the life which that friend had whip, or with a stick, any of these 
us to preserved was justly his due, and sur- voracious animals.” 
ich a rendering himself to that officer, and Such was the situation of the pea- 
a phi- being in course condemned at the santry of France. The most abject 
‘d for next sessions, he mounted the sca{- submission. and _crouciing servility 
atedly fold, and took the never-failing drop; were required of them. How diffe- 
yself, happy, to his last moment, that his rent from those of England! From al- 
r sure friend exclusively would reap the most the first civilization of our coun- 
want: price of his blood ! ! try it was celebrated for freedom and 
self An Observer of the Signs justice. The peasant and the peer had 
, and of the Times. an equal right to apply to the laws for 
with ; redress of injuries. Nay, the king 
+ him CHINESE CUSTOMS. himself ventures not to exert undue 
ence, To the Editor of the Universal Mag. influence in this land of liberty!— 
him- S While e’en the peasant boasts these rights 
to scan, 
be no tion of a custom in Siam, by a ce- And learns to venerate himself as man ! 
parish lebrated French author, I was sensi- The English peasant could not 
sured bly struck with the superiority of our boast, perhaps, the ruddy sparkling 
doubt own highly-favoured isle. vine-juice in sach great abundance as 
irmed “The king of Siam keeps a great the French, but then he could boast 
nat he number of elephants. Those of his of what was of infinitely more import- 
octor, palace are particularly taken care of, ance to his happiness. Wretched, in- 
ulpit, and have extraordinary honours paid deed, must have been the lot of such 
m the to them. The meanest have fifteen men, whocould tamely submit to have 
it the slaves to attend them, who are con- the dearest gift of life ravished from 
house stantly employed in cutting hay, and them by every proud titled knave, 
nan’s- gathering bananas and sugar canes for who chose to exercise his authority ! 
on his them. The king takes so much Your constant reader, 
end. pride in these creatures, which are of Amator LIBERTATIS. 
f was no real use, that he estimates his London, Feb. 19, 1807. 
ifteen aes rather by their number than ~ 
ol, in yy that of his provinces. Under pre- PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATIONS. 
been tence of feeding these animals well, (Continued from puge 120.) 
with their attendants will drive them into | UT we can never get to the bot- 
ilf de- gardens and cultivated lands, that they tom, because the empty space is 
with may trample upon them, unless the infinite. But where did the atoms first 
werty owners will purchase an exemption come from? Why from infinite space 
+ (not from these vexations by continual above. But if they can never traverse 
vould presents. Noman would dare to en- the infinite space below, ‘tis impossi- 
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ym in [‘ perusing the following descrip- 


police 
-who, 
1ssist- 
etch’s 
upon 
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close his field against the king’s ele- 
phants, many of whom are decorated 
with honourable titles, and advanced 
to the highest dignities in the state. 
“« These things are revolting to our 
minds: and yet we have no right to 
discredit them: we who boast of 


ble they can have passed through the 
infinite space above, therefore they 
never did pass through it. But sup 
posing they did; they must naturally 
descend in parallel lines, as Polignae 
says, according to the nature of all 
bodies ; especially as there could be 
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nothing to hinder it in empty space, 
and so nothing could be formed from 
them. Oh but they had a certain 
bending or inclination towards each 
other; and so the sun, moon, &c. 
were formed, But trom what efficient 
cause, means, or instruments did this 
inclination, and bending their course 
towards each other proceed? Why 
from the same that the Newtonian 
course of the planets in vacuo, and 
attraction; viz. they are all effects 
without any cause. And indeed the 
Newtonian attraction seems evident- 
ly borrowed from the inclination of 
Epicurus’s atoms to each other. De- 
mocritus, the philosopher, is said to 
be the first that invented these atoms 
and vacuum; but in order to remove 
all impediment to his atoms joining 
themselves to each other, gave great 
part of them understanding and rea- 
son, which I am sure is what he 
wanted himself, 

It is certainly vain to bestow” too 
much time in perusing the ancients ; 
yet some insight into their physics 
and metaphysics may be of use; for 
though they contain little besides 
such truisms as every body thinks he 
understands without them, yet as they 
treat the snbyect of common reason 
and sense with some regularity, and 
clear up a number ot mistakes people 
are apt to fall into, some acquaintance 
with them Lcannotthink amiss. They 
say when any thing is said to be done, 
seven questions may be asked about 
it included in the sentence below.* 
which except they can at least be pro- 
bably answered, the thing is impossi- 
ble, viz. Who did it? What was done? 
Where? By what helps, machines, 
or instruments? Why was it done? 
In what manner? When was it done? 

Although the frequent circumnavi- 
gation of the earth having proved that 
we have Antipodes, must necessa- 
rily have disturbed and destroyed the 
everlasting fall of Epicurus’s atoms, 
and all other bodies downwards, yet 
his infinite vacuum has some way es- 
caped the same destruction; for in 
my opuion, the destruction of the 
one involyes that of the other, as the 
vacuum was made only for the sake 
of the atoms. This would certainly 
have been the case, but that the New- 





* Quis, Quid, Ubi, Per que, Cur, 


Quomodo, Quando? Cac. 


Philosophical Speculations. 


{Arriz 
tonians equally wanted it for their at- 
traction, which, unless space be infj- 
nite, yes, and the heavenly bodies 

infinite too, would bring on, in some 

years, the most horribie confusion 

and catastrophe. And what could they 

find to fill up so much room except 
they took Epicurus’s vacuum, which 

was exactly big enough for the pur- 

pose? For, as I read, the Newio- 

nians assert that all the heavenly 
bodies attract each other, therefore, 
those that are near are attracted by 
those farther off; and those farther off 
are still attracted and attract those that 

are still farther off, and so on through 
infinite suns and planets, and through 
infinite space, and they prove it thus: 

If there were any bounds, sav they, 
to the succession of heavenly bodies 
one beyond the other, those that are 
nearest those bounds would be at- 
tracted by those within side, but 
would have none to retract them on 
the outside ; it would therefore hap- 
pen that all would be attracted to the 
inside, and would in a course of time 
be all heaped together in one immense 
lump without motion and without 
light—Oh horrible! But it is some 
thousands of years ago that the old 
philosophers found out that there is 
no such thing existing as a process to 
infinity ; and since Newton's time the 
most noted mathematicians have re- 
jected the same in regard of their 
science also,—a great victory of meta- 
ohysics over its rebellious servant 
Mathesis. Besides, I would ask how 
it is possible that our sun should at- 
tract, or be attracted by the nearest 
fixed star, which the astronomers say 
is more than fourteen millions of 
millions of miles distant, when both 
consist of the most brilliant fire and 
flame, which, so far from being attrac- 
tive, are repulsive in a very high de- 
gree. I shall not ask by what means 
or instruments this attraction is per- 
tormed, for it must be something 
equivalent to ropes and pullies, which 
I never saw attempted to be assigned ; 
but was alway forced to be contented 
with the general concrete noun at- 
traction, which signifies only an ab- 
stract notion, But to come to the 
point, I can but be of-the opinion of 
those who attribute the weight of 
bodies to the pressure of the incum- 
bent air, and in no wise to a general 
attraction of one body to another, ali 
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in particular to the v ngergen| attrac- 
tion of a great body toa little one ; 
and the truth of this opinion seems 
to me to be fairly and sufficiently 
roved by the common barometer. 
To elucidate this, -I must premise 
that it is a general received rule, 
founded on many experiments, that 
the mean weight. of the air is equal to 
acolumn of water twenty-seven feet 
in height; of which even the com- 
mon pump-makers are convinced, 
as they find it impossible to raise 
water higher by suckage, and there- 
forealways take care to fix the box 
of théir pumps considerably less than 
that distance above the water of the 
well. Now as the mercury in the 
barometer is about fifteen times spe- 
cifically, according to its volume, 
heavier than the water; and the long 
tube wherein the column of mercury 
is observed to rise and fall according 
to the different weight of the atmos- 
pherical air at different times, being 
about two feet long, and so closed at 
thetop, as to be impervious to atmos- 
pherical air; the mercury is therefore 
always at the height that it can be 
drawn up to by suckage according to 
the weight of the air at the time; 
and the little air at the top of the 
tube being no ways affected by the 
atmospherical without, to which the 
glass is impervious but mot so to the 
etherial, is encreased or diminished 
according as the heavier or lighter 
atmospherical air presses more or less 
on the mercury, which is exposed 
to it in the open reservoir below, and 
which makes the mercury near the 
top of the tube rise or fall. The 
greater or less weight of the air, there- 
jore, makes the mercury in the reser- 
voir heavier or lighter proportion- 
ably, which is indicated by the rise 
or fall of that in the tube; the whole 
Weight of the air, therefore, consti- 
tutes the whole weight of the mer- 
cury, and consequently every thing 
else; andalthough every thing weighs 
inore or less at one time: than another, 


according to the different pressure of 


the air at the. times. yet thats noun 
convenience, or even) perceivable ; 
because, though a pound weight, tor 
example, weighs-morei when the air 
is heavy than when. it-is lighter,’ yet 
Whatever is weighed.with it being 
equally attected by.the weight of the 
Universan Mac. Vou. VIL 
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air, is also equally heavier or lighter ; 
what weighs a pound therefore at one 
time, always weighs the same at ano- 
ther. It also confirms my argument, 
that the barometer also proves the gra- 
dual diminution of the weight of air 
when carried upward by the mercury 
in the iong tube sinking moreand more 
as the barometer is carried higher, 
which it does in so regular a manner 
that it is generally used by geometri- 
cians to measure the exact height of 
mountains, by comparing the height 
of the mercury at the top with that at 
their foot : and it is manifest that if it 
were possible to ascend to such height 
that the mercury in the long tube de- 
scended to a Jevel with that in the re- 
servoir abovementioned, every thing 
would there entirely lose its weight. 
VeLLEIus Prorurunrus. 


Lord Somervitte’s or the Sprine 
Carrie Suew.—Monday March 
2d, 1807. 

hp was, beyond all question, 

the most interesting and impor- 
tant exhibition of the kind which the 
yublic has ever witnessed, on the fol- 

lowiiad grounds.—Two grand objects 
of the noble Lord's patriotic solicitude 
were definitively proved: his Spanish 
sheep and lambs, bretiin this country, 
have arrived at a form and size, pro- 
gressively, which fully evinces the 
certainty of their emulating, in these 
respects, the best breeds of this coun- 
try; and in the opinion of an Italian 
gentleman, who has lately visited the 
finest Merino flocks of Spain, those 
which Lord Somerville has bred in 
England have improved in fleece, and 
in all respects, upon their Spanish pro 
genitors ranging over their native 
soil. As to size, seyeral of the pure 
Anglo-Merino wed¢ers_ slaughtered 
for the dinner, weiyhed upwards of 
eight stone the carcase, dnd it ts ob- 
vious from the improving nature of 
our soil, the “on will continue to 
increase in weight. These, it ought 
to be remarked, were the heavie:t 
Merinos ever slaughtered; perhaps in 
Europe; andwere the breed: never to 
reach.a larger. size, it would: be far 
enough ‘froma disadvantageous - cir- 
eumstance,. The rams: were highly 
improved in form, and of full size to 
get. stock: for - possible purpose, 
whether upon upland er marsh sou. 


id 
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The other object alluded to, is the 
cloth manufactured from Spanish 
wool, the growth of this country: 
this cloth, from the first, a beautiful 
and durable fabric, and fit for an 
market, has progressively improved, 
until the present exhibition, when 
Lord Somerville’s pattern was judged 
superior in fineness, and equal in sub- 
stance, to the best which could be 
procured in the metropolis, manutac- 
tured from the highest priced import- 
ed Spanish wool. Thus this great 

uestion is finally at rest, and the 

:mperor Napoleon may, in future, 
issue as many edicts as shall please 
him, against the importation of fine 
wool from the continent. The great 
British staple will remain secure and 
unaffected thereby. 

The show was held at Sadler's Re- 
ository,Goswell-street, and the num- 
er of cattle, we think, larger than on 

any former occasion ; the spectators, 
also, were very numerous, notwith- 
standing the coldness of the weather ; 
and the place is extremely commo- 
dious; indeed, we think more so than 
the other Repository where the 
meeting was formerly held. ‘The cat- 
tle in general were an excellent com- 
modity for the butcher, none being 
excessively fattened, the pigs except- 
ed, and held out a good grazing ex- 
ample ; at the same time, it must be 
acknowledged, there was nothing to 
attract particular attention, but the 
Merino sheep and another article or 
two. We flattered ourselves to have 
discovered an improvement in the 
form of the Sussex oxen, which were 
not so flat and leggy as usual. The 
Yorkshire or Holderness cattle also 
made a good figure, and a heifer and 
cow of that superior breed belonging 
to Lord Braybrook, were generally 
admired. ‘There was also a remavk- 
ably well-shaped Italian cow, small, 
short-horned, very fine in the bone, 
and of great docility and temper, which 
had been fattened by Lord Somer- 
ville; and a fine sized and well fed 
bullock, between the Indian and 
Devon breeds. A good cart stallion 
was shewh trom the hundreds of 
Essex, very likely to get useful, boney, 
and well-sbaped stock. A pair. of 
full-sized Sussex oxen were exhibited 
in yoke, and driven up and down the 
yasd iy the crowd, proving the high- 
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est degree of handiness and docility 
They certainly appeared too low in 
condition to be capable of that quan. 
tity of labour and exertion which they 
might otherwise be enabled to per- 
form;-and thereby hangs a questing 
of no little importance to the interests 
of husbandry. 

Amongst the English sheep, there 
was nothing particularly noticeable, 
except a very + beautitul thorough 
shaped South-down belonging to Sir 
Thomas Carr. The Spanish crosses, 
Ryeland, and South-Down, were fine, 
the wedders slaughtered being fuil of 
ptoof, and weighing from ten to 
twelve stone upwards. Of the Me. 
rino rams sold and let by Lord Somer. 
ville, five produced the sum of 830), 
three of them being sold for 500] 


Of these, two were purchased by the 
Earl of Breadalbane for the use of his 
flocks in the Highlands of Scotland, 
Duncombe, in York. 


and one by Mr. 
shire. 

A printed paper was given out, 
containing the particular conditions 
on which Lord Somerville lets his 
rams; also an account exhibited of 
the amount of his Lordship’s clip 
of Merino wool for the last year; 
being 3228lb. pure Merino, sold for 
493). 13s. Gd. The value of each 
Merino fleece being 11, 4s. Three 
parts bred do. 17s. 10d. Half do, 
14s. 23d. Ryland wool not included, 

The pigs exhibited were, as usual, 
all of the sguab species, and the gen- 
tlemen cakinaes. it is understood, 
assume to themselves no small portion 
of improving sagacity, in having dis- 
covered that this breed, so full of 
meaning, is the handsomest, the best, 
and most productive of all possible 
breeds, and that fles/, whetber in 
pork or mutton, is a mere expletive; 
and al] this new light has been ob- 
tained cheaply, and without the trou- 
ble of one single experiment. Can 
fame and the best pork be enjoyed at 
a cheaper rate? 

The judges appointed this year 
were, Sw John Sebright, Messrs. 
Frost, Walker, Norton, and Bond; 
the two last, respectable butchers. !t 
is probable, that the patience and skill 
of judges in this business were never 
betore put to a severer test, not only 
from the very numerous objects, but 
the equal rights of so many ; and lat- 
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ther, the various considerations to be 
combined. According to the noble 
founder's instructions, due regard was 
to be had, in the award, to the quality, 
age, and food, of the animals, as well 
as to their size and weight; to the 
labour performed by the oxen, and 
to the fleece of the coyp These 
gentlemen took a whole day for the 
performance oftheir task, nor aid 
they conclude, until no light was left 
to direct their judgment. ; 

A considerable variety of agricul- 
tural implements was exhibited, 
which furnished a good deal of con- 
yersation. Gibbs and Co. had a very 
fine collection of meadow grass seeds, 
and also of those of the various win- 
ter catile crops, yellow Swedish tur- 
nip, Hungarian turnip cabbage, Man- 
gelWurzell,and thousand headed-cab- 
bage. . This Jast is a new article from 
the South of France, there called 
chour a mille tetes ; and from various 
experiments, upon a_ considerable 
scale, during the last year in Herts, 
Berks, Somerset, and the midland 
counties, promises to be a great acqui- 
sition tothe country. It has succeed- 
ed on poor hungry soils, both wet and 
dry, resisting the hardest frosts, and 
is very convenient to come at in dee 
snow, from its height above ground, 
proving also superior in point of quan- 
tity to the common cattle cabbage. 
Three gatherings are taken from it at 
different peroids, and it lasts until 
May. 

Bridge and Parsons a variety of 
seeds, and a sample of successful spring 
wheat. 

Pieces of the broad cloth manufac- 
tured from Lord Somerville’s Anglo- 
Spanish wool were shewn, as has 
been stated, with a remarkably fine 
sample of kersymere from ram fleeces: 
also a very strong and substantial 
piece of cloth entirely from English 
South-Down wool. Mr. Tollet’s 
broad cloth from Merino—Ryland and 
South-Down wool, obtained the ge- 
neral approbation of the trade: and 
his sheep-skins dressed in various 
glossy and beautiful colours, in imita- 
tion of Spanish leather, were much 
admired. Mr. Tollet also exhibited 
an account of last year’s clip of wool. 

On the Tuesday, Lord Somerville 
gave his annual dinner at the Free- 
mason's Tavern, to nearly three hun- 
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dred guests, amongst whom were 
many of hizh rank, both British and 
foreign. Friace Paul Esterhazy, 
Count Poniatowski, Baron Reventz, 
Count Reventz, Count Stahremberg, 
M. Cotenho, M. Smirnove, Duke of 
Argyle, Marquises of Sligo and 
Lansdowne; Earls of Bristol, Derby, 
Essex, Fortescue, Hardwicke, Mac- 
clesfield, Winchelsea, Selkirk, Chol- 
mondley, Bridgewater, &c. Viscounts 
Sackville, Bulkeley, Palmerston, 
Grimstone, Primrose; Lords Wm, 
Russell, Heathfield, Kinnaird, Crewe, 
De Dunstanville, Grantley, King, 
Braybroke, Elliott, Boringdon, St. 
John, Henry Petty, &c. Sirs John 
Sinclair, Sebright, W. Curtis, R. 
Milbank, W. Leighton, D. Wedder- 
burne, J. Carr, H. Cox, &c. The 
Bishop of Landatt. Professors Wars 
berg and Davy. Messrs. M. Bur- 
goyne, T. W. Coke, C. C. Westerne, 
R. Byng, Hon. S. Wortley, W. Lyt- 
tleton, Hon. G. Elliott, §. Whitbread, 
H. B. Dudley, E. L. Loveden, A. 
Young, G. Villiers, Col. Mitford, 
Cullen Smith, Garrard, Wakefield, 
&c. 

The toasts given were :—The King. 
The plough worked by good Oxen. 
The illustrious strangers present. 
The fleece covering a good carcase 
with plenty of fat. ‘The farming So- 
cieties of Ireland, and their worthy 
associate the Duke of Bedford. Hus- 
bandry and Commerce, and may their 
interests be inseparable! The judges, 
with thanks for the care and impar- 
tiality with which they had made 
their award. On which Sir John 
Sebright arose, and in a very neat and 
handsome speech, on behalf of bim- 
self and coadjutors, thanked the com- 
pany, assuring them that any errors 
in their decision should be interpret- 
ed rather to a defect in judgment, 
than to a want of attention or impar- 
tiality. Mr. Selby pripees the health 
of Lord Somerville, which was given 
rapturously, and most sincerely ‘on 
ail hands, with three times three! 
His Lordship, resuming the chair, 

ave Professor Davy: Mr. Arthur 
Foang: afterwards, the memory of 
those excellent husbandmen, the late 
Mr. Ducket and Mr. Culley. 

Lord Somerville, on opening the 
award of the judges, adverted to the 
-* difficulty which they had expe- 

i 
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rienced, on account of the nearly 
egual perfection of the cattle. The 
first prize was given to Lord Sackville 
as the grazier, and to Mr. Knight as 
the worker, of two Hereford oxen ; 
to each an elegant silver cup. The 
next cup for oxen had been adjudged, 
and was presented to the prince of 
graziers, Mr. Westcar, for two Here- 
fords, Mr. Watkins being the worker. 
Mr. Birbeck, of Surrey, carried the 
chiet prize for sheep, 5 Merino South 
Downs; andMr. Western, M.P. Essex, 
the next, for 5 South Down shearling 
wedders, the cup, in Mr. W.’s absence, 
being delivered to Mr. Dudley. The 
prize for Merino shear hogs having 
reverted to Lord Somerville, his Lord- 
ship presented the cup to Mr. Met- 
tord, of Hants, out of respect to Mr. 
M.’s perseverance in the fine wool 
improvement. The remaining cup 
Was given to Mr. Sully, for his white 
pig: On account of the great quan- 
tity of business this meeting, the 
claims of that 
men, the shepherds, were necessitated 
to stand over until next year. An 
extra cup was presented to Mr. Furn- 
comb, on account of his five South 
Down ewe hogs; and another to Mr. 
Tollet, accompanied by the most flat- 
tering testimonies, by the noble donor, 
of that gentleman’s high desert, com- 
pared with the trifling value of the 
acknowledgment. 

Two small sheaves of Sicilian, or 
the real Spring Wheat, which Lord 
Somerville had lately received from 
hisrelation Mr.Somerville, at present 

i Italy, his, Lordship put into the 

ads of Lord Winchelsea and Mr. 
\dams, to be sown, and the merits of 

produce to be reported at a future 
‘Lhe Smithfield club bill of 
premiums and regulations for the next 
Christmas show, the Duke of Bed- 
tord’s preposals to let and sell cattle 
k farm, in June, and 

account of pre- 
xt year, were delivered 
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Paine on the Yellow Fever. 


meritorious class of 


this, however, dor 


[Apriy, 
and which’ is wholly divested of the 
acrimony of parties. 

In the language of Mr. Rickman 
who is the avowed publisher of this 
tract (and of whom it may be obtain. 
ed in a distinct form), *¢ it will gratify 
many, to have any thing from his pen; 
and to hear that the Author, though 
above seventy, possesses health, for. 
tune, and happiness; and that he is 
held in the highest estimation amongst 
the most exalted and best characters 
in America—that America, which js 
indebted for almost every blessing she 
knows to u1s labours and exertions.” 

“A creat deal has been written re- 
specting the Yellow Fever. First, with 
respect to its cause, whether domestic 
orimported. Secondly, on the mode 
of treating it. 

** What I am going to suggest in 
this essay, is, to ascertain some point 
to begin at, in order to arrive at 
the cause, and for this purpese some 
preliminary observations are neces- 
sary. 

“ The yellow fever always begins in 
the lowest part of a populous mercan- 
tile town near the water, and continues 
there, without affecting the higher 
parts. ‘The sphere, or cireuit it acts 
in is small, and it rages most where 
large quantities of new ground have 
been made by banking out the river, 
for the purpese of making wharfs, 
"Nhe appearance and prevalence of the 
yellow fever in these places, being those 
where vessels arrive from the West 
Indies, has caused the belief that the 
yellow fever was imported from thence: 
but here are two cases acting In the 
same place! the one, the condition of 
the ground at the wharfs, which being 
new made on the muddy and filthy 
bottom of the river, is different from 
the natura! condition of the ground in 
the higher parts of the city, and con- 
sequently subject to producc dif- 
ferent kind of efiluvia or vapour: the 
other case, isthe arrival of vessels from 
the West Indies. . 

“‘ in the State of Jersey, neither of 
hese cases has taken place; 1 o ship- 

ing arrive there, and consequently 
here has been no embankment for the 
purpose of wharf, and the yellow fe- 
broke out in Jersey, 
not decide the 
point, as to the imumediate cause ol the 
fever; but ic shews that this species ol 


has never 
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1807.] Paine on the 
fever is not common to the country in 
itsnatural state; and I believe thesame 
was the case in the West Indies, before 
embankments began, for the purpose 
of making wharfs, which always alter 
the natural condition of the ground; 
no old history, that | know of, men- 
tions such a disorder as the yellow 
fever. 

“ A person seized with the yellow 
fever inan affected part of the town, 
aud brought into the healthy part, or 
into the country and among healthy 
persons, does not communicate it to 
the neighbourhood, or to those imme- 
diately around him: W hy then are we 
tosuppose it can be brought from the 
West Indies, a distance ot more thana 
thousand miles, since we see it cannot 
becarried from one town to another, 
nor from one part of a town to another, 
athome? Js it in the air:—this ques- 
tion on the case, requires a minute 
examination. In the first place, the 
difference between air and wind is the 
same as between a stream ot water 
and a standing water. A stream of 
water, is water in motion; and wind, Is 
airinmotion. In agentle breeze, the 
whole body of air, as far as the breeze 
extends, moves at the rate of seven or 
eight miles an hour; ina high wind, 
at the rate of seventy, eighty, or an 
hundred miles an hour: when we see 
the shadow of a cloud gliding on the 
surface of the ground, we see the rate 
at which the air moves, and it must be 
a good trotting horse that can keep 
pace with the shadow, even ina gentle 
breeze; consequently, a body of air, 
that is in and over any place of the 
same extent as the affected part of a 
city may be, will in the space of an 
hour, even at the moderate rate Ll speak 
ol, be moved seven or eight miles to 
leeward, and its place, in and over the 
city, will be supplied by anew body of 
aul coining froma he althy part seven or 
eight miles distant the contrary way, 
Ww 


then on in continual succession, 


lhe disorder, therefore, is not in the 
alr considered in its natural state, and 


This leads to an- 
consideration of the case. 
An impure efluvia, arising from 
ne cause in the ground, in the man- 
ICT that fermenting liquors produce 
an cffiuvia near its surface that is fatal 
tolife, will become mixed with the air 
Cohtlguous to it, and as fast as that 


y stationary. 
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body of air moves off, it will impreg- 
nate every succeeding body of air, 
however pure it may be when it ar- 
rives at the place. 

““The result from this state of the 
case is, that the impure alr, or vapour, 
that generates the yeliow fever issues 
trom the earth, that is, from the new 
made earth, or ground raised on the 
muddy and filthy bottom of the river; 
and which impreguates every fresh 
body of air that comes over the place, 
in like manner as air becomes heated 
when it approaches or passes over fire, 
or becomes offensive in smell when it 
approaches or passes over a body of 
corrupt vegetable or animal matter in 
a state of putreiaction. 

“<The muddy bottom of rivers con- 
tains great quantities of impure, and 
often inflammable air, (Carburetted 

Iydrogen gas) injurious to life; and 
which remains entangied in the mud 
till let loose from thence by some ac- 
cident. This air is produced by the 
dissolution and decomposition of anv 
combustible matter falling into the 
water and sinking into the inud, of 
which the following circumstance will 
serve to give some explanation: 

“‘In the fall of the year that New 
York was evacuated (1783), General 
Washington had his head quarters at 
Mrs. Berrians, at Rocky-Llill, in Jer- 
sey, and I was there: —the Congress 
then sat at Printe-Town. We had 
several times been told, that the river 
or creek, that runs near the bottom of 
Rocky-Hill, and over which there was 
a mill, might be set on fire, (for that 
was the term the country people uséd) ; 
and as General Washington had a 
mind to try the experiment, General 
Lincoln, who was also there, under- 
took to make preparation for it against 
the next evening, Nov. 5th. This was 
to be done, as we were told, by dis- 
turbing the mud at the bottom of the 
river, and holding something in a 
blaze, as paper or straw, a little above 
the surface of the water. 

“ Colonels Humphries and Cob were 
at that time Aides-de-Camp of Gen. 
Washington, and those two gentlemen 
and myself got into an argument re- 
specting the cause; their opinion was 
that, on disturbing the bottom of the 
river, some bituminous matter arose 
to the surface, Which took fire when 
the light was put to it; 1, on the con- 
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trary, supposed that a quantity of in- 
flammable air was let loose, which as- 
cended through the water, and took 
fire above the surface. Each party held 
to his opinion, and the next evening 
the experiment was to be made. 

** A scow had been stationed in the 
mill-dam, and Gen. Washington, Gen. 
Lincoln, and myself, and I believe 
Col. Cob (for Humphries was sick), 
and three or four soldiers with poles, 
were put on board the scow: General 
Washington placed himself at one end 
of the scow, and I at the other; each 
of us had a roll of cartridge-paper, 
which we lighted and held over the 
water, about two or three inches from 
the surface, when the soldiers began 
disturbing the bottom of the river with 
the poles. 

** As General Washington sat at one 
end of the scow, and I at the other, I 
could see better any thing that might 
happen from his light, than I could 
from my own, over which I was nearly 

erpendicular, When the mud at the 
a was disturbed by the poles, the 
air bubbles rose fast, and I saw the fire 
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take from General Washington's light, 
and descend from thence to the sur- 
face of the water, in a similar manner 
as when a lighted candle is held so as 
to touch the smoke of a candle just 
blown out, the smoke wiil take firé, 
and the fire wil! descend and light up 


the candle. This was demonstrative 
evidence, that what was called setting 
the river on fire, was setting the in- 
flammable air on fire, tliat arose out 
of the mud. 

**T mentioned.this experiment to 
Mr. Rittenhouse, of Philadelphia, the 
next time I went to that c.ty, and ou 
opinion on the case was, that the air 
er vapour that issued fiom any com- 
bustible matter, vegetable or other- 
wise, that underwent a dissolution and 
decomposition of its parts, either by 
fire or water in a confined place, so as 
not to blaze, would be inHammable, 
and would become fiame whenever it 
came in contact with fame. 

**Tn order to determine if this wa 
the case, we filled up th» breach of a 
gun-barrel about five or six inches 
with saw-dust, and the upper part with 
dry sand to the top, and after spiking 
up the touch-hole, put the breach into 
a smith’s furnace, and kept it red hot, 
so as to consume the saw-dust; the 
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sand of consequence would prevent 
any_blaze. We applicd a lighted can. 
dle to the mouth of the barrel; as the 
first vapour that flew off would be hy. 
mid, it extinguished the candle; but 
after applying the candle three or four 
times, the vapour that issued out be- 
gan to flash: we then tied a bladder 
over the mouth of the barrel, which 
the vapour soon filled, and then tying 
a string round the neck of the bladder 
above the muzzle, took the bladder 
off. 

**As we could not conveniently 
make experiments upon the vapour, 
while it was in the biadder, the next 
operation was, to get it into a pbial; 
for this purpose, we took a phial of 
about three or four ounces, filled it 
with water, put a cork slightly into it, 
and introducing it into the neck of 
the bladder, worked the cork out, by 
getting hold of it through the bladder, 
into which the water then emptied it- 
self, and the air in the bladder ascend- 
ed into the phial; we then put the 
cork into the phial, and took it from 
the bladder. It was now in a conve- 
nient condition for experiment. 

“We put alighted match into the 
phial, and the air or vapour in it blazed 
up in the manner of a chimney on fire: 
we extinguished it two or three times, 
by stopping the mouth of the phial, 
and putting the lighted match to it 
again; it repeatedly took fire, till the 
vapour was spent, and the phial be- 
came filled with atmospheric air. 

“These two experiments, that, in 
which some combustible substance 
(branches and leaves of trees) had been 
decomposed by water, in the mud; 
and this, where the decomposition had 
been produced by fire, without blazing, 
shews, that aspecies of air injurious to 
life, when taken into the Jungs, may 
be generated from substances which 
in themselves are harmless. 

“It is by means similar to these, 
that charcoal, which is made by fire 
without blazing, emits a vapour de- 
structive to life. I now come to apply 
these cases, and the reasoning deduced 
therefrom, to account for the cause ol 
the yellow fever.* 





* The author does not mean to infer 
that the inflammable air, or carburet- 
ted hydrogen gas, is the cause of the 
yellow fever; but that, perhaps, it en- 
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« First:—The yellow fever is not a 
disorder produced by the climate na- 
turallv, or it would always have been 
here in the hot months; the climate is 
the same now as it was fiftyor an hun- 
dred years ago: there was no yellow 
fever then, and it is only within the 
last twelve years that such a disorder 
has been known in America. 

“ Secondly :—The low grounds on 
the shores of the rivers, at the cities, 
where the yellow fever is annually 
generated, and continues about three 
months without spreading, were not 
subject to that disorder in their natural 
state, or the Indians would have for- 
saken them; whereas, they were the 
parts most frequented by the Indians 
inallseasons of the year, on account 
of fishing. The result from these cases 
is, that the yellow fever is produced by 
some new circumstance not common 
to the country in its natural state, and 
the question is, what is that new cir- 
cumstance ¢? 

“It may be said, that every thing 
done by the white people, since their 
settlement in the country, such as 
building towns, clearing lands, levell- 
ing hills, and filling up vallies, is a 
new circumstance; but the yellow fe- 
ver does not accompany any of these 
new circumstances. No alteration 
made on the dry land produces the 
yellow fever; we must therefore look 
to some other new circumstances; and 
we come now to those that have taken 
place between wet and dry, between 
land and water. 

“The shores of the rivers at New 
York, and also at Philadelphia, have, 
on account of the vast increase of com- 
merce, and for the sake of making 
wharts, undergone great and rapid al- 
terations yfrom their natural state, 
within a few years; and it is only in 
such parts of the shores, where those 
alterations have taken place, that the 
yellow fever bas been produced, The 
~ where little or no alteration has 

een made, either on the East or North 
River, and which continue in their 
natural state, or nearly so, do not pro- 
duce the yellow fever. The fact 
therefore points to the cause. 
“ Besides several newstreets gained 





ters intosome combination with miasm 
generated in low grounds, which pro- 
duces the disease. 
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from the river by embankment, there 
are upwards of eighty new wharfs inade 
since the war, and the much greater 
part within the last ten or twelve years; 
the consequence of which has been, 
that great quantities of filth or com- 
bustible matter deposited in the mud- 
dy bottom of the river contiguous to 
the shore, and which produced no ill 
effect while exposed to the air, and 
washed twice every 24 hours by the 
tide-water, have been covered over 
several feet deep with new earth, and 
pent up and the tide excluded. It is 
in these places, and in these only, that 
the yellow fever is produced. 

“* Having thus shewn, from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that-the cause 
of the yellow fever is in the place 
where it makes its appearance, or 
rather, in the pernicious vapour issu- 
ing therefrom, I go to shew a method 
of constructing wharts, where wharfs 
are yet to be constructed, as on the 
shore of the East River, at Corlder’s 
Hook, and also on the North River, 
that will not occasion the yellow fever, 
and which may also point out a me- 
thod of removing it from places al- 
ready infected with it. Instead, then, 
of embanking out the river and raising 
solid wharfs of earth on the mud bot- 
tom of the shore, the better method 
would be to construct wharfs on arches 
built of stone; the tide will then flow 
in under the arch, by which means the 
shore and the muddy bottom will be 
washed and kept clean, as if they were 
in their natural state without wharfs. 

“* When wharfs are constructed on 
the shore lengthways, that is, without 
cutting the shore up into slips, arches 
can easily be turned, because arches 
joining each other lengthways serve 
as buttments to each other: but when 
the shore is cut up into slips, therecan 
be no buttments; in this case, wharfs 
can be formed on stone pillars, or 
wooden piles planked over on the top. 
In either of these cases, the space un- 
derneath will be a commodious shelter 
or harbour for small boats, which can 
go in and come out always, except at 
low water, and be secure from storms 
and injuries. This method, besides 
preventing the cause of the yellow 
fever, which I think it will, will render 
the wharfs more productive than the 
present method, Loceuee of the space 
preserved within the wharf. 
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**T offer no calculation of the ex- 
pence of constructing wharfs on arches 
or piles; but ona general view, I be- 
lieve they will not be so expensive as 
the present method. A very great part 
of the expence of making solid wharfs 
of earth is occasioned by the carriage 
of materials, which will be greatly re- 
ducetl by the methods here proposed, 
and still more so were the arches to 
be constructed of cast-iron blocks. I 
suppose that one ton of cast-iron blocks 


would vo as far in the construction of 


an arch, as twenty tons of stone. 

“If, by constructing wharfs in such 
manner that the tide water can wash 
the shore and bottom of the river con- 
tiguous to theshore, as they are washed 
in their natural condition, the vellow 
fever can be prevented from generat- 
ing in places where wharfs are yet to 
be constructed, it Muy point out a 
method of removing it, at least by de- 
grees, from places already infected 
with it, which will be by opening the 
wharts in two or three places in each, 
and letting the tide water pass through; 
the parts opened can be planked over, 
so as not to prevent the use of the 
wharf. 

“In taking up and treating this sub- 
ject, | have considered it as belonging 
to natural philosophy, rather than 
medicinal art; and therefore I say 
nothing about the treatment of the 
disease, after it takes place; I leave 
that part to those whose profession it 
is to study it. “*'PHOMAS PAINE.” 


Lire or Sir Home Poruam. 
[Concluded from p.204.] 

W YE certainly think Sir Home 

Popham unadvised in his at- 
tempt to prove that Buenos Ayres 
formed the same district as the Cape : 
the question turns on a much more 
solid and advantageous basis for him- 
self; and we have no hesitation in 
saving, that the man must be scepti- 
cally dishonest to suppose or assert 
that Sir Home possessed not every 
power, authority, and assurance that 
the VERBAL instructions of a Minister 
could bestow; but candour compels 
us to allow he was certainly deficient 
in not being properly possessed with 
written testimony, as we find one of 
3ere honour was rejected with scorn. 
The third query answers itself:— 


a 


Home Popham. 


{Apriz 


but for the sake of saving the public 
trouble, we will answer it very briefly, 
‘«« Had Buenos Ayres continued to re. 
main a British possession, the enemies 
ot Sir Home Popham, however they 
might have wished his ruin, would 
not have dared to extend their malice 
beyond those wishes ;— no trial or 
prosecution would have been heard 
of.” 

To enter into any detail of the trial 
would far exceed our limits, and to 
abridge or give a garbled detail wouid 
be acting unfairly and uncandidly 
perhaps to both parties; suffice it to 
say, that every page, every line cf it, 
contains reiterated proofs of the con- 
staiit attention paid by Sir Home to 
the good of the service, and his zeal 
for the interests of his country. We 
cannot, however, pass over the trial 
in absolute silence ; and, as a collateral 
proot of the disinterested opinion of 
the military.commanding officer, we 
must take the liberty to beg the reader 
to refer to the Letter, No. 18. p.57, 
of the Trial published by Mottley of 
Portsmouth, which goes to the fullest 
private confidential explanation of the 
views entertained by the Commodore, 

‘he peroration of Sir Home Pop- 
ham, at the close of the business, was 
in the following terms :—** I here 
close my defence, and throw myself 
upon the justice and wisdom of this 
honourable court. I have: suffered 
much in my feelings and character ; 
but I do trust and hope your judgment 
will rélieve the one and rescue the 
other. If, in my zeal for the service, 
I have exceeded the limits of due dis- 
cretion, I trust it will appear that I 
was solely actuated by an anxious de- 
sire to promote the interests, the ho- 
nour, and the glory of my country. 
Aided by my brave followers, and 
under the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, I was put in the possession of 
capital cities in two different quarters 
of the globe. Upon dan examination 
of my defence, I trust it will be found 
that ‘the head and front of my of- 
fending hath this extent—no more,’ 
I retire, trusting in your wisdom and 
justice for my honourable acquittal.” 

Sir Home having with his friends 
withdrawn, the court was cleared 
about eleven o’clock, and after four 
hours deliberation was again opened, 
and Sir Home having taken his place 
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at the foot of the table, the members 
being covered, the judge-adyocate pro- 
ceeded to read the sentence as fol- 
lows :— 

“This court having maturely con- 
sidered the nature of the charges, 
heard all the evidence, and having 
fully deliberated upon the whole of 
this case, are of opinion, that the 
charges have been proved against Ca 
tain Sir Home Popham, that the with- 
drawing without orders so to do the 
whole of any naval force from the 
place where it is directed to be em- 
ployed, and the employing it in dis- 
tant operations against the enemy, 
more especially if the success of such 
operations should be likely to prevent 
its speedy return, may be attended 
with the most serious inconvenience 
to the public service ; as the success 
of any plan formed by his Majesty’s 
ministers for operations against the 
enemy, in which such naval force 
might be included, may by such re- 
moval be entirely prevented; and the 
court is further of opinion, that the 
conduct of the said Captain Sir Home 
Popham, in the withdrawing the 


whole of the naval force under his 
command from the Cape of Good 


Hope and the proceeding with it to 
the Rio dela Plata was highly cen- 
surable; but in consideration ot cir- 
cumstances the court doth adjudge him 
to be only severely reprimanded—and 
he is accordingly hereby severely re- 
primanded.” 

The provost-marshal then pro- 
ceeded to the president, and presented 
the sword of Sir Home Popham to 
him, when he was ordered to return 
it. The provost-marshal returned to 
the bottom of the table, and with a 
respectful salutation returned the 
sword to Sir Home Popham, and the 
court was dissolved. 

_ The reception Sir Home met with 
from the public was of the most flat- 
tering kind—it was expressive of the 
honest sentiments of people peeen- 
ing no guile, but who seemed to suf- 
fer the effusions of their joy to be 
stifled by the imperious and dictating 
Insolence of faction. The most pub- 
lic display of joy was exhibited even 
iN remote towns through which he 
passed, and a more popular acquittal 
certainly never took place. If any 
slight murmur was by chance discg- 
Universat Mac. Vou. VII, 


Cumlerlandana. 


verable, it arose in consequence of an 
opinion that the acquittal in question 
was, even as it stood, not sufficiently 
honourable to the merits and disin- 
terested services of the commodore. 
A short time after his return to town, 
he accidentally went to Lloyd's cof- 
fee-house, attended by Captain King 
and his agent Mr. Lavie, when, after 
having paid his respects to several of 
the merchants and underwriters, he 
Was introduced into the subscription- 
room, about three o'clock, and was 
welcomed by the subscribers with 
three hearty cheers!’ The room was 
unusually crowded ;--as soon as si- 
lence could be obtained, Sir Home 
addressed them in nearly the follow- 
ing words :— 

**Gentlemen—It is impossible for 
me to express what 1 fecl on this oc- 
casion, seeing myself surrounded by 
the most respectable merchants of the 
first city in the world, marking per- 
sonally their opinion of my exertions 
to promote the public ace sep and, 
although his Majesty’s government 
found it expedient to arraign my cons 
duct on my return from abroad, I 
trust my defence will satisfy the re- 
Fy ener body to whom I have now 
the honour to address myself; that 
every action of mine was directed to 
promote the honour and glory of my 
country, and that I shall ever feel my- 


‘self bound to employ my humble ta- 


lents for the attainment of any object 
conducive to its prosperity, although 
I feel that the wings of discretion 
have been materially clipped.” 

This short speech was followed by 
three additional cheers, and Sir Home 
quitted the room amidst the loudest 
acclamations of applause. ‘The stairs 
from Lloyd’s room and the streets 
were crowded with spectators, who 
followed Sir Home to the Old Jewry, 
shouting as he passed, ‘‘ Sir Home 
and Old England for ever!!!" 


CUMBERLANDANA. 
(Continued from page 108.) 
\ ODERN Rovts.—** It is a 
pi lucky circumstance for men 
of low birth, mean talents, and 
confined education, that if they can 
buy good wine, and hire a good 
cook, with plenty of winter roses, 
green peas and strawberries out of 
— they can refresh the bowels 
2U 
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of the old nobility, who will walk 
into a man’s house, form their own 
parties when they are in it, and take 
no more notice of the master of it, 
than they would of the landlord of the 
inn they take post at, or the keeper 
of the turnpike gate that they pass 
through; but there must be luxury 
in the glare of lustres to a inan who 
has drudged at his desk by the light of 
a tallow candle, and how much hand- 
somer must a floor appear to him, 
when splendidly be-chalked by a capi- 
ial designer, than when besprinkled 
with a watering pot by a slip-shod 
apprentice!” 


Sratr or Genivs.—** Weare just 
now, (as I before observed) by no 
means in our former character of phi- 
losophers, but rather living as crea- 
tures should live, who are born for 
no other purpose, and devoted to no 
other uses, but to consuine the fruits 
of the earth, and leave their names 
to be carried down to posterity in the 
culinary records of our public prints. 
The frivolity of their tables seems in 
a great degree to have overturned 
the solidity of their understandings, 
and by the trequency of their deal- 
ings with confectioners and cooks, 
they appear to have contracted cer- 
tam new, but consentaneous habits 
of speech, a sort of huffish puff-paste 
eloquence, which consists in treating 
grave and serious matters of debate 
with a vapid kind of levity, affecting 
qudint conceits and doggerel quota- 
tions, which stand very well in Mother 
Goose’s Tales, but are rather out of 
their latitude in St. Stephen’s Chapel. 
Iam sorely afraid that our deluded 
senators, who by the flatulency of 
their mental diet have fallen into this 


Original Poetry. 
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laxity of talk, conceive it has some 
affinity to wit, and think themselves 
happy in a familiar style, which has 
all the point of ridicule and the grace 
ofease. Alas! it has nor point, no) 
edge, nor grace, nor ease ; in fact, it 
is no style at all; mere gabble, no. 
thing else. One recommendation it 
may have, which ts, that of being un- 
answerable, for who can remember 
it? and being quite as flimsey a; 
Ixion’s mistress, who can embrace 
it? . 

*« This is no proof to methat there js 
a real dearth of taste or genius in thie 
age; it only confirms what we knew 
before, that false taste and false genius 
are more obtrusive than true. If ever 
there was a time for this distinguished 
nation in a more peculiar manner to 
maintain her dignity and display her 
virtue, it is now when the eyes of 
suffering and degraded Europe are di- 
rected towards her, and she has not 
yet been tempted to lay aside her 
arms.” 

NaPoLeon BuonaParte.—“ J ap- 
prehend we are fast approaching to- 
wards an awful crisis, when the 
minds of men will be too much oc. 
cupied to spare a thought for literary 
objects. Perhaps the Destroyer, who 
has been sent on earth for the chas- 
tisement of the nations, has already 
reached the summit of his power, 
and like Apolean, shadowed out in 
the Apostle’s vision, is verging to- 
wards extinction, together with those 
symbolical locusts, who have him a 
a king over them, and on their head 
as 2# were crowns like gold; and | 
doubt not but it will be the destiny of 
our brave countrymen to convince 
the rescued world, that these vermin 
are not invincible.” 


rr 


ORIGINAL 
SOLITARY STANZAS. 
Mareh 7—8, 1807. 


THEN will the heart’s dire conflict 
cease, 


By anguish worn, by ca 


Oh, bear me to the home of peace 
And Jay me where the weary rest! 


@ dist 


rest? 


Again the bitter tear-drops full, 

Again the sighs of grief Ascend ; 
Leail on death—-in vain | cail, 

Death still the foe, but not the friend! 


IARTRW 
POETRY. 
O life! if earth's contracted span 

Alone thy joys and woes contain, 
Ilow worthless is the lot of man, 

Who lives and thinks and hopes in vain 
*© Another and a better world?” 

The awful voice of reason cries : 
Religion’s ensigns are unfurl d, 

And point that sceie—above the skies! 


The kingdom, io! of glory there; [hands, 


There, teo, the house not made with 


Where faith a mransion shall prepare 


For pilgrims in these mortal lands ! 
P 
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CRITICISM. 


Tue Acs oF FrivoLity: @ Poem, 
addressed to the Fashionalle, the 
Busy, and the Religious World. 
By TimoTHy Toven’em. 2d Edi- 
tion. 

TE have investigated the ‘ Age 
W of Reason’, we have witnessed 
the ‘ Age of Infidelity’, and we are 
now favoured with the ‘ Age of Fri- 
yolity’, which to us is not the less ac- 
ceptable because, unlike its memor- 
able precursors in the walks of litera- 
ture, it comes recommended by the 
decorations of poetry. 

In the preface to this poem we are 
informed that it ‘‘ took its rise [the 
first part] from the circumstance of 
some very wet and winterly weather 
constraining the author to seek enter- 
taument for himself within doors; 
and that the two other parts have 
been composed at intervals, some of 
the fragments whilst walking the 
streets of London, and some while 
rambling in the country.” Thus far 


the author has thought proper to ap- 
prise us of the origin and conduct of 


is poem, in order ‘*‘ to account for 
the want of connettion in the sub- 
jects, and deficiency of artful arrange- 
ment of the whole.” p. iii. 

We do not discredit the above 
statement; nor do we perceive the 
necessity Why a poem so written 
should be destitute of genuine merit. 
Savage, in a predicament similar to 
that of the present author, and under 
circumstances infinitely more discou- 
raging, contrived to plan and com. 
plete those effusions which have ob- 
tained for him an established rank 
among the distinguished votaries of 
the Muse. Boyse also, in an obscure 
attic, without adequate sustenance, 
and seated on a mattress, with no 
other clothing than a ragged comfort- 
less blanket, projected and accom- 


~ plished his most celebrated poem! 


Goldsmith wrote many of his popular 
Works in seclusion and indigence; and 
even Dr. Johnson, when in want of 
a lodging for the night, occupied 
himself, ‘* whilst [¢+us} walking the 
streets of London,” in settling the af- 
fairs of the state. 

That which diverts attention from 
agiven object, does not necessarily 
interrupt it, The mind, still intent 


on its favourite pursuit, recuts to what 
it had relinquished, owing to the 
casual intervention of circumstances, 
with additional ardour ;—the untfor- 
gotten project is resumed, persisted 
in, and ultimately eftected. 

TimotHy Tovucn’sem, however, 
who, with all his apparent facetious- 
ness, disdains to 

‘‘ Trifle in a trifling Age,” 
has afforded us much amusement, 
and real satisfaction. He, indeed, by 
no means requires the apologetical 
reasons stated in his preface, in excul- 
pation of what he is apprehensive 
will be considered as the defects of 
his production. There is an ostenta- 
tious humility, and of a species that 
we would not willingly impute to our 
friend Timothy ; we mean, the prac- 
tice of pleading guilty to charges trom 
which the individual knows himself 
to stand perfectly exempted, in order 
finally to insure a greater portion of 
applause than would otherwise have 
been awarded. 
EXTRACTS. 
Revolutionary France. 
See France, long held in hoodwink’d bond- 
age fast, 
Rouse from her lethargy of ages past. 
Now Vengeance undistingtishing takes 
place, 
Alike on ancient follics, forms, and grace, 
king, Priests, aud Nobles, sweeps to gene- 
ral doom, 
Like worn-out lumber from a filthy room. 
Ten dreadful years she heaves convulsive 
throes ! 
The few rish crisis of a nation’s woes. 
How many from their homes interror fle 
How many on the crowded scaffold bled! 
What crews ingulph’d beneath the briny 
main '!* 
What slaughter’d hosts bestrew'd th’ em- 
battled plain ! 
Whai sudden change—what desp’rate fits 
she had! 
Haif Europe trembled, while all France ran 
mad. 
What mighty cause, or demon most pro- 
fane, 
With vile enchantments, turn’d the nation’s 
brain ? 


od? 





* The English and Republican fleets had 
an engagement in 1794, in which four of 
the French ships were sent to the bottom 
with all their crews. 
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Two hellish monsters in the work combin’d; 

One held the body chain’d, and one the 
mind. 

First hard Oppression rul’d with iron rod : 

Then Superstition worshipp’d man for 
God :4 

So long they reign’d, and so intrench’d their 
pow’r, 

They never dreamt of Retribution’s hour. 

Grown bold and fearless, insolent in pride, 

The veil of Decency was cast aside. 

The laughing world saw thro’ the forms 
they wore, 

And scorn’d the idols they ador’d before. 

Thus near the ovean’s side some tall cliff 
stands, 

Frowns o’er the sea, and shades the hum- 
bler lands; 

Wave after wave each other restless chase, 

To kiss its feet, and undermine its base 3; 

At length the hollow mass falls down the 
steep, 

And rude waves triumph o’er the prostrate 
heap 

All reverence banish’d, all restraint o’er- 
thrown, 

They boast a portion, yet to them un- 
known ; 

These crimes, O Liberty! 
thee ; 

Thy name their 
their plea. 

Alas! they knew thee not, but blindly 
chose 

J.icentiousness instead, thy worst of foes; 

And thou hast left them, frivolous and vain, 

Yo forge themselves a new and heavier 
chain; 

Yo rear an higher throne, where frowns 
and rules 

An alien man of blood! to scourge the fools. 

Kome’s mitred Priest, before the sacred 
shrine 

The unction pours, conferring Right Divine. 

Lord of the Church an Infidel proclaims— 

A bold usurper, Gods Vicegerent names, 

The list'ning rabble at the mummery stare, 

And blush to think what slaves and dupes 
they are. 

Thus Death and Horror, Famine, War, 
and Woe, 

All end at lis’ in ;azeintry and show. 
Our bard, while be thus depicts 

the atrocities and tollies of France, 


were done for 


da 


passport, and thy cause 


rrace their fathers’ 
- 
the times display the fearful signs 
it mark a nation when her worth 


clings. 


de- 


tn English Sunday. 
Forth from their haunts, array‘d in Sunday 
dress, 


Through ev’ry avenue the thousands press ; 


The Age of Frivolity. 
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Some, in equestrian pomp, bestride th 
backs 

Of broken-knee’d or broken-winded hacks; 

While through each turnpike a long train 
departs 

Of coaches, gigs, and curricles, and carts: 

Where clossy wedg'd and jostling side by 
side, , 

The swelt’ring gentry take their Sunday 
ride, ; 

Impatient longing for the cheap regale 

Of village beef and pudding, punch and 
ale; 

Where, round the common table, strangers 
join, 

Once in a week, like gentlefolks to dine. 

Thither, a few short miles, impell’d along 

By many a fretful stamp and ‘lashing 
thong, 

With teeble steps the jaded cattle creep, 

And their sad day of rest in labour keep. 

Some poor pedestrians, whose means re- 
fuse 

All ways of riding, but upon their shoes; 

Still on the public roads in throngs repair, 

To see the world, and breathe the country 
alr. 

Through clouds of dust, with weary steps 
and slow, 

They pant to Hackney, Islington, or Bow; 

And all around, where but a nook is seen 

That poplars flourish in, or grass looks 
green, 

There thirsty crowds the bustling alehouse 
fill, 

Quaff porter vile, or spirits viler still; 

Then staggering home to sleep, they stupid 
wake 

To keep Saint Monday, for Saint Sunday’s 
sike. 

Thus swarms of flies on tubs of treacle 
mect, 

Stick to the cask, and perish in the sweet. 

On Sunday, Worldly thinks it wrong ta 
roam, 

So casts his books, and treats his friends at 
home. 

Makes out his bills, and all his reck’nings 
squares, 

Devoutly winding up his week’s affairs. 

Thus flics the morn, till anxious dame re- 
quests 

His decent dressing to receive his guests 

At length, when the church-bell forbears 
to chime, 

And good folks meet to pray the second 
time, 

His cloth is laid—his visitants appear, 

And the full table smokes with tempting 
cheer: 

The lengthen’d meal consumes near half 
the day, 

While idle gossip steals the hours away. 

No bus’ness now requires dispatchful haste, 

For Sunday people can afford to waste. 
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Let Jews or Methodists, with zeal severe, 
Their Sabbaths keep with superstitious 
zat 3 
Worldly disdains the shackles of a Priest, 
And keeps his day to reckon—rest—and 
feast. 
Modern Melody. 
Hush Bray man sings a most delicious 
howl,* ; 
Then shrieks a cadence like a screaming 
owl. ; E , 
Signora squalls, and thrills like frighten’d 
gecse, 

Or creaking wheels, that cry for want of 
grease. . 

Oh mercy on our ears ! ’tis finer far 

Than e’en the Indians’ piercing whoop of 
war. 

The tortur'd crowds, Surpriz’d with fright- 
ful sound, 

Much wonder where such melody was 
found 5 

Admire and praise the agonizing strain, 

But never wish to feel the like again. 

Influence of Fashion. 

0 Fashion! to thy wiles thy vot’ries owe 

Unnumber’d pangs of sharp domestic woe. 

What broken tradesmen and abandon’d 
wives 

Curse thy delusions through their wretched 
lives ! 

What pale-fac’d spinsters vent on thee 
their rage, 

And youths decrepit, ere they come of age ! 

What parents mourn a spendthrift’s endless 
cost ! 

What erphans grieve a father’s portion 
lost! 

These are your mimics, O ye fallen great ; 
Thus your example poisons all the state! 
Bull-Baiting 
What mighty project cent’ring in the place, 

Attracts the village rabble, vile and base, 

Drains from the plough, the flail, the shop, 
the stall, 

The idle and the drunken, one and all? 

What, but the pleasure cruelly to treat 

A noble beast, the sire of milk and meat ! 

Bound by the treach’rous cowards to the 
stake, 

His goaded sides with indignation shake : 

The strong-mouth’d dogs Jet loose (of 
fiercest sort, 

Train’d by their masters to the barb’rous 
sport, ) 

Around the trammel’d bull they teasing ply, 

Provoke his rage, aud watch his vengeful 
eye. 

Yet oft his sinewy neck and pointed horn 

Throw high his puny enemies in scorn : 





* This is not intended to depreciate the 
natural or acquired talents of any indivi- 
dual; but asa general ridicule of affecta- 
tion and extravagance. 
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Thence sprawling on the ground, they man- 
gled lie, 

Or dash’d to pieces, in an instant die. 

Galld by his bonds, and worried out at 
length 

The fruitless toil exhausts his mighty 
strength ; 

Beset with numbers, friendless and forlorn, 

His nostrils pinion’d, and his dewlap torn; 

He sinks, confounded, groaning deep and 
loud, 

While shouts of hellish joy inspire the 
crowd. 

Then the steut butcher smites the killing 
blow, ’ 

The last sad scene of this degrading show: 

Unless more crue] yet, a season short 

They spare him, for another day of sport. 

These are exploits design’d to keep alive 

Our rustic mirth, and make the country 
thrive. F 

Sanction’d by law, these dastard scenes 
shall breed 

An harden’d race, prepar’d for daring deeda 

Tis granted such amusements may impart 

A love of crue/ty, a flinty heart; 

May make imen hate their work, and join 
the roar 

Of drunken squabblers at the alehouse doors 

The army and the navy hence may draw 

Large levies of tough boobies, rough and 
Taw 3 

These may stand shooting at, though fitter 
far 

For mutiny and plunder, than for war; 

They may be marshall'’d, but with whip 
and goad, : 

As stubborn asses trudge a sandy road. 
There is much quaint humour in 

the conclusion of the following pas- 

sage on Excessive Drinking: 

Oh! strange ambition, infamous renown! 

Whose throat capacious most can guzzle 
down ; 

Who last can sit, and keep the drunken 
roar, 

When all his comrades wallow on the floor! 

Such was thy fame great Bibo, many a 
year, 

Till thou wast poor, and old red port was 
dear; 

Then, at the parish workhouse, something 
loth, 

Thy drink was gruel and thin mutton broth ; 

A week thy carcase the poor beverage tried, 

But liked it not—and, sadly sober,died ! 
Poor Bibo! thy fate has reminded 

us of that of the Frenchman’s horse, 





+ It would be a pity should the friends 
of morality ever forget a very brilliant 
speech, designed to vindicate this amuse- 
ment, and prevent a stop being put to it by 
authority. 
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who died on the very day after his sa- 
_ gacious master imagined he had train- 
ed him to live without food ! 
Card Playing. 

See yonder sober set; they only mean 

To keep themselves awake, and chase the 
spleen ; 

These reckon gambling an atrocious crime, 

And play for trifles just to kill the time ; 

Time, that with others flies so swift away, 

With them must flag, and creep with dull 
delay. 

Poor wither’d Age, to second childhood 
brought, 

That cannot read, and is averse to thought: 

Amus’d with baubles, may forget the gout, 

And dribble life’s last dregs thus foully out, 

Still Pity views the scene with tearful eye, 

Lamenting thus men live, and thus they 
die ! 

But lilooming youth, or vig’rous years em- 
ploy’d 

At silly cards, is time indeed destroy'd. 

Hour after hour condemm’d to such a fate, 

Is so much bictted from life’s scanty date, 

Which busy mem'ry reckons up at last, 

Shrinks at their ghosts, and mourns the 
murder’d past! 

Book-Making. 

Of old, book-making was a mighty charge ; 

They aim’d at folios, weighty, thick, and 
large ; 

Firm as the pyramids of ages past, 

And destin’d, ages yet to come, to last, 

Ours are produc:ions of a lighter sort, 

Spruce pocket-voluimes, littic, thin, and 
short, 

With here and there a fragment of old wit 

Remodell’d, varnish’d, cut, and squar’d to 
ht. 

So shepherds build their huts on Fgy pt’s 
plains 

With clay, 
mould ring fanes. 

Yet we can boast of arts they never knew, 

Fine woven paper ting’d with cream-like 
hue 5 

Broad margins—-rich engravings —scanty 
lines, 

With handsome portraits, vignettes, and 
designs ; 

Thus is the eye amus’d—attention caught, 

And, what is best of all, not plagu’d with 
thought. 


and sculpturd scraps of 


The satirist, for satirical, though 
devoid of acrimony, our poet certainly 
is, seems on the whole favourable to 
British Volunteers ; but, 


gaudy dress and decorations gay, 

The tinsel trappings of a vain array, 

The spruce trimm’d jacket, and the waving 
plume, 

The powder'd head emitting soft perfume; 
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These may make fops, but never can in. 

part, 

The soldier’s hardy frame, or daring heart ; 

May, in Hyde Park, present a splendig 
train, 

But are not weapons for a dread « am paign : 

May please the fair, who like a tawdry 
beau, . 

But are not fit to check an active foe; 

Such heroes may acquire sufficient skill 

To march erect, and labour through a drill; 

In some sham-fight may manfully hold out, 

But must not hope an enemy to rout. ; 

Time, may at length these litte foibles 
mend, 

And make them vet’rans ere the contest 
end ; 

May realize these soldier-playing scenes, 

And prove that courage their prompt ar- 
dour means: 

Yet Britain hopes her sons may never need 

In her defence on their own shores to bleed, 
Is it possible to peruse the poet's 

playful enumeration of A/odern Im- 

provements, without participating in 

the Jaugh that he has excited ? 

O rare Invention! te thy skill w 

Kefnements our rough fathers did not 
know. 

Contrivance lumbers up our rooms with 
means 

To save all work, but working its machines. 

Fngines to cut our cucumbers with ease, 

Aud scoops to hollow out a Stilton cheese; 

A screw and lever, that shall gently work 

To draw the mighty matter of a cork ; 

Grates, that shall all the cook’ry arts per- 
form, 

With scarcely fire enough to keep us warm; 

And Rumford stuves, so costly and so neat, 

To stew us well, in sulphur, dust, and heat, 

A Critic. 

Behold sage Plod-pate, hid in snug retreat, 

The most exalted garret in the street; 

W here festoon’d cobwebs dangle o’er his 
head, 

And firm stump bed-posts elevate his bed; 

His bed, that doubly serves his weight to 
bear: 

Bv night his pallet, and by day his chair. 

With spectacles on nose, and cap on crown, 

That still is velvet, and that once was brown ; 

With tatterd night gown round his shoul- 
ders flung, 

And slip-shod shoes by stockings over- 
hung; 

There, likes cat, in dirty hole he sits, 

To scare young witlings, and snap up poor 
wits. 

About him books are spread of ev’ry sort, 

From pond’rous folios, down to pamphlets 
short: 

On these he patient pores with all his might, 

At early morn, and oft till middle night. 


> owe 
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He secks not beauties, but with prying 
eyes , : P 

Petects a blemish, as a precious prize; 

Heknows an hundred parallels to quote 

Where different men on the same ‘subject 
wrote, . n 

And proves the wond'rous fact, the rogues 

f 

to shame, ; ; 

That, on the same things they wrote things 
the same.* ; 

He shews the world, kind soul! their great 
mistake ; — 

Jn prizing authors for their merits sake: 

He finds defective what the geu'ral taste 

Had felt instructive, beautiful, and chaste ; 

Can learned skill on little specks display, 

And comment half an author meant away. 

Modern Tourists, 

———— our tourists, rambling wide to 

iaies 
discov’ ries—pest’ring every, 

place : 

Equipp'd with koapsacks, trudging here 
and there 

Like pedlars posting to a country fair ; 

Or perch’d on coach-root, they admire the 
scene, 

How uplands rise, and vallies lie between ; 

Urdown some river’s stream meand’ring 
Vide 


le, 
And find that there is land on either side : 
Who see old castles where they long have 


= 
And feast on ruins—antiquarian food : 
Perceive that Scotland to the northward 
lies 
> 
And that in Wales huge barren mountains 
Tse: 
That Ireland is an island, where abound 
Bogs, hogs, and dogs, and fogs, the whole 
year round . 
That poor folk there, for want of bread and 
meat, 
With buttermilk their boil’d potatoes eat. 
These things male out, a pompous book 
must show, 
What much it must concern the world to 
know, 
How far they walk’d—«where halted, din’d, 
and slept ; 
What inns good meat,—good wine—good 
lodgings kept 
What dangers, what Fatigues they under- 
went, 
And wore their shoes out—and their money 
spent. 
We could with pleasure lengthen 
our extracts from the present produc- 
tion, which, however, must termi- 





* See the curios collection ef parallel 
thoughts and expressions in passages col- 
lected from various authors, which have ap- 
peared in the works of critics and in the 
Magazines; in some of which scarcely a 
distant resemblance can be traced. 
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nate with the author’s portraiture of 

a Village Curate. ; 

Mark yorder Curate, of the good old stock, 

The humble teacher of a village flock. 

In youth he furnish’d well his studious head, 

With all the Greek and Latin Fathers said; 

Made all the homilies he read, his own, 

And felta wish to make them better&known; 

Thought all the articles were strictly true, 

Lamenting they were thought so by se 
Few 3F 

But chiefly drew from Scripture channels 
pure, 

His clearest knowledge, his best furniture. 

Hence he had always some good things to 
say, 

To teach his hearers twice on Sabbath-day. 

Nor did his labours with the Sabbath end, 

For he would cheer thesick, the dying tend ! 

With mild rebukes the vicious seek to gain, 

Or soothe with gentle words the suff'rer’s 
pain. ‘ 

His Wife, fit partner for a grave divine, 

Was fain’d for nostrums, and good currant- 
wine: 

She furnisli’d salves, and physick for the 
poor, 

Which were not costly if they did not cure ; 

Would caudles rich for groaning mothers 
brew, 

And teach their girls with skill to knit and 
sew. 

Ilim, they would friend and father, justly 
call, 

For he was friend and father to them all. 

Their ancient sires, he piously had laid 

Bencath the Church-yard yew-trees’ so- 
lemn shade :— 

Their sons and daughters he in wedlock 
tied, 

And bless’d each youthful bridegroom and 
his bride ; 

Their children nam’d at the baptismal pool, 

And gave them learning at the parish 
school. 

Considered solely as an object for 
literary criticism, we might point out 
many inaccuracies in the poem now 
before us. Butas we admire real ta- 
lent, wherever found, we hovestly 
commend the ‘ Age of Frivolity’ to 
the patronage of the public. We feel 
confident that we shall not be discre- 
dited by this recommendation. 

To the ‘ Age of Frivolity’ are ap- 
pended two or three minor poems, 
which shew the author to be an 
adept in the various kinds of poetical 
composition. 





+ Some of the Clergy contend that the 
Articles are not Calvinistic, or that they 
are mere articles of peace, and mattérs 
of form, which each may subscribe in what 
sense he pleases, 
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THE NEW 
Mr. Henry Fourprinier’s, for ma- 
nufacturing Paper of an indefinite 
Length, with separated Moulds. 
Dated July 24, 1806. 
*QXHE moulds are similar to those 
if common use, except that by 
the thinness of the framing on each of 
the two opposite sides, any number 
of moulds may be applicd in contact, 
so as to form one long mould. In- 
stead of the deckle being applied to 
each mould, as is usually practised, 
there is an edgebar joined by hinges 
to cach of those sides of the moulds 
which are not applied to each other. 
This bar is capable of being raised 
perpendicularly by weights and 
springs, and to perform the office of 
the deckle by preventing the pulp 
from flowing beyond the side edges. 
There is alsoa platform, on which the 
pioulds are supported during the work- 
ing, made horizontal in such a man- 
ner as that they may slide in one di- 
rection, im suceessive contact with 
each other. This platform is support- 
ed at one end by chains, sothat it may 
be agitated, and the other end is sup- 
ported ona pivot, and is made to de- 
scribe asmall horizontal circle during 
the working. This agitation may be 
produced several other ways. On the 
extremity of the platform, most re- 
mote from the place of agitation, a 
cylinder is placed, having an endless 
web of felting passed round it, on 
which the paper is received as fast 
as it is ready to take from the moulds. 
As: the moulds advance on the plat- 
form, a workman who stands near the 
agitated end supplies and connects 
other: monids in succession, which 
are disengaged and tuken away by 
another person standing at the other 
end of the platform. As fast as the 
moulds arrive beneath the cylinder, 
the felt web takes off the paper, and 
conveys it to a pair of pressing cylin- 
ders; and by continuing the process, 
an indefinite length of paper may be 
manufactured 


Mr.Hexry FournrinieEr’s, for a Ma- 
chine for cutting Paper, ona Prin- 


ciple not before used. July 24, 1806. 
A N account of this machine with- 
JL out the drawing to illustrate it 
would be very confused, we can there- 


[Arr 
PATENTS. 
fore only mention that its application 
is to the cutting of paper manufac. 
tured according to the patent just de. 
scribed, into equal lengths, bya pros 
cess peculiar to itself. 


Mr. James WI1nNTER's, for a Me 

chine for sewing and pointing Gloves, 
February 20, 1807. 

N instrument called the jaws js 

fixed on a pedestal, which is in- 

tended to hold the gloves for sewing, 

There are also indexes with grooyes 

on the top for the direction of the 

needle. The grooves are from eighteey 

to thirty in an inch, in an oblique o 

strait direction, as the work may re- 

quire. ‘The indexes are from on 
eighth to three eighths of an inch in 
breadth, and from one to four inches 
long, according to the nature of the 
work and the expertness of the person 
employed, and may be made of ivory, 
iron, or brass. The shape is either 
straight or circular, corresponding to 
the part of the glove to be sewn there. 
in. The grooves must be of the depth 
required for the stitch, the leather 
being placed even with the face on the 
top of the index. ‘To make a silk 
cord, every fourth stitch must be taken 
by the first needle, when the second, 
third, and fourth follow, and fill up 
the space left by the first. No re- 
moval of the leather is to take place 
in the index before every needle is 
brought up to its proper place behind 
the leading one. The best way of 
sewing the thumb and finger tops is 
in the hand inthe nsual way. 

———— 

Mr. Joun Frercner’s, for a Com. 
position for Agricultural Purposes, 
as a@ Manure, and ertremely effica- 
cious in the Destruction of the Fly ti 
Turnips, Snails, &c. ‘ 

October 21, 1806. 

fhe composition is manufactured 

by taking any quantity of gyp- 
sum, selenite, or natural sulphate of 
lime, of which that kind called fibrous 
gypsum is the best. Take also any 
quantity of those ovster-shells which 
aie found between high and low water 
marks on every part of the sea shore 
in the vicinity of oyster beds, and 
which have, by the long continued 
action of the water and attrition 
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against the sand, become deprived 
of their dark-coloured exterior crust ; 
or, in lieu thereof, take fresh oyster- 
shells, and clear off the dark-coloured 
exterior crust. Take also any quan- 
tity of common heavy spar, barose- 
lenite, or natural sulphate of barytes. 
Reduce each of these ingredients se- 
parately to powder. The powder of 
the two first should be of such a de- 
cree of fineness as to pass through a 
wire sieve, of such dimensions that 
from 400 to 576 of the meshes are 
contained in every square inch of the 
wire-work; but it is better that the 
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baroselenite be powdered considera- 
bly finer. The methes of the sieves 
generally used for this last-mentioned 
powder are’ of such dimensions that 
from 2500 to 4006 of them are con- 
tained in every square inch of the 
wire-work. Lastly, mix the three be- 
fore-mentioned powders in the follow- 
ing proportion ; that is to say, to 1000 
bushels of the pulverized gypsum add 
100 bushels of the pulverized oyster- 
shells and five hundred weight of the 
pulverized baroselenite, and the com- 
position is made. 


ee 
ADDITIONS TO, AND CORRECTIONS IN, FORMER 
OBITUARIES. 


Admiral Sir Hype ParKEr, Kat. 
whose death was announced, at p. 276. 
—— destined by his father for 

I the navy,as well as from the strong 

inclination which in his earliest youtis 

he manifested for a maritime life, he 
was entered when extremely young on 
board the Lively frigate, a ship at that 
tine commanded by his father captain 

Parker, under whom he afterwards 

served in 1757, in the capacity ofa 

midshipman or mate on board the 

Squirrel. Tostered and encouraged 

under the wings, as it were, of the pa- 

rent, he soon became so perfect in 
those studies attached to his pursuit, 
that his advancement in rank might 
be most strictly considered as resulting 
from his natural merit, unaided and 
unsupported by any influence or in- 
terest. whatever. Having been ad- 
vanced to the rank of lieutenant, by 

comnission, bearing date January 25, 

1758, he was appointed to continue as 

before, under the command of his fa- 

ther in the Brilliant, to which ship he 
had sometime before been promoted, 
andon board which Sir Hyde himself 
having of course served as a petty offi- 
cer or midshipman, continued subse- 
quently engaged in diflerent ships on 
the most active services during the 
whole remainder of the war. Captain 
Parker having in 1760 been appointed 
to the Norfolk of 74 guns, then under 
orders for the East Indies, his son 
again removed with him into that ship 
and accompanied him to her station, 
then one of the most active and desir- 
able possible for a young and enter- 
prising oficer. He afterwards served 
progressively under the command ot 
Universan Maa. VoL. VII. 


his father, on board the Grafton and 
the Panther. 

In the latter ship he was present on 
the memorable and successful expedi- 
tion undertaken against Manilla, and, 
after the reduction of that place, was 
engaged in the pursuit and capture of 
the Spanish Acapulco ship the San- 
tissima Trinidgda by the Panther and 
Argo. On the 18th of July, 1763, 
lieutenant Parker was advanced to the 
rank of post-captain, but owing to the 
cessation of hostilities which had then 
taken place, he had no opportunity of 
distinguishing himself, or of holding 
any navalcommand. In this state of 
inactivity he remained till the year 
1776, when, in consequence of the uis- 

ute which had then reached a serious 
1eight between Great Britain and her 
American colonics, he was appointed 
to the Phanix, a small two-decked 
ship, mounting 44 guns, in which he 
was immediately ordered on that sta- 
tion. Hostilities had actually com- 
menced long before captain Parker 
reached the place of his destination, 
and the fury with which the contend- 
ing powers assailed each other ap- 
peared to prepare the most active em- 
ployment for an able and enterprising 
mind, Captain Parker, therefore, had 
very soon an opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself, as he did, in the most 
conspicuous manner, at the attack of 
different coasts and batteries neces- 
sarily preparatory to that of New 
York itself. 

The first of these naval coups d'essaé 
was in an expedition ordered up the 
Hudson's River, to a post occupied in 
considerable force by the Americans 

2X 
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at Orange Town; and, immediately 
after his return from thence, he was 
employed in covering the debarkation 
of the troops, on which occasion com- 
modore (now lord) Hotham, to whom 
the chief superintendance of the ser- 
vice was confided, shifted his broad 
pendant to the Phenix. On the oth 
of October following, he was detached 
up the North River, as chief or senior 
oticer of a small force sent thither for 
the purpose of dividing or distracting 
the attention of the enemy; and the 
operations as well as services of this 
little squadron proved of very mate- 
rial service to the general plan of at- 
tack. It had heen resolved, in order 
to prevent the enemy from receiving 
supplies by the North River, to send a 
detachment of ships above their works 
at Jeffery’s Hook, on York Island, and 
the opposite shore of Jersey, between 
which they had been lately making 
fresh attempts to block the channel, 
and captain Parker in the Pheonix 
was chosen for this service with the 
Roebuck and Tartar, Of four of the 
enemy's gallies chased from their sta- 
tions behind the lines of sunken 
frames and yessels placed to obstruct 
the passage of the river, two were 
taken; one mounted a thirty-two 
pounder with swivels, the other two 
nine pounders and two four pounders. 
The two remaining gallies with some 
small vessels, being favoured by the 
tide and weather, escaped the ships 
in shoal water, where they had suffi- 
cient protection from the shore, which 
was in the enemy's possession. In 
this action the ships under captain 
Parker suffered much in their masts 
and rigging, but the loss of men was 
not considerable; and the address, 
activity, and gallantry displayed by 
him on this occasion, added to those 
successes which, a similar conduct at 
preceding periods had procured him, 
gained him the high favour of his 
sovereign, who conferred on him, on 


the 2ist of April, 1779, the honour of 


Sir Hyde continued on 
tation in the years 1777 and 
1778, and though actively concerned 
in all the various events which took 
place in that quarter, was not fortu- 
jate enough to meet with any second 
occurrence by which he could more 
materially add to his reputation. 


In November 1778, public affairs 


knighthood. 
the same s 
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appeared to have reached their most 
dangerous crisis. France had inter 
posed a few months before as a party 
in the American dispute, and the suc. 
cour aflorded by her to the insurgents 
was no less felt by its actual weight 
than by its consequences. The naval 
force which had been detached by the 
new ally, under the orders of Count 
d'Estaing, was in itself formidable. 
and it was by no means improbable 
that further re-inforcements would 
arrive. Accordingly, in that month, 
Sir Hyde Parker was detached by 
Admiral Gambier, and sailed from 
New York as convoy to the transports, 
having on board the troops intended 
for the attack of Savannah. By means 
of this expedition the rebel army was 
forced to cross the Savannah riye; 
into South Carolina, and protection 
was given to such of the inhabitants 
of Georgia as retained allegiance to 
his Majesty’s government. 

The political hopes formed on this 
expedition appeared for a considera- 
ble time to be raised to their highest 
pitch by this success, and subsequent 
advantages fully proved the value of 
Sir Hyde's services on that important 
occasion, Having accomplished the 
firs,object of his duty, the commo- 
dore found it absolutely necessary to 
return to Europe, as the Phenix had 
sustained so much injury in the course 
of her passage as to be rendered unfit 
for service, without a thorough re- 
pair; having therefore received the 
best refitment at the newly-captured 
port, which circumstances would per- 
mit, he quitted North America, and 
arrived in Engtand in the spring of 
1780. 

The repair of the Phoenix being 
immediately attended to, Sir Hyde 
Parker, on resuming his command, 
was ordered out to Jamaica, as com- 
manding officer of the convoy, to 
whose protection a valuable fleet oi 
merchant ships was confided. He 
sailed from England, in December 
1780, in company with Sir George 
Rodney (who was then destined with 
avery formidable fleet for the reliet 
of Gibraltar), and arrived at Jamaica 
without any accident happening to 
the ships under his charge. This sta- 
tion atiorded only slender means ol 
increasing his reputation, the opera- 
tions and successes in that quarte: 
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being confined during the whole of 
the war to the casual capture of small 
frigates or sloops, and the destruction 
ofthe enemy’s commerce by the sci- 
gure of their merchant vessels. In 
September 1781, being ordered out 
on acruise, he had the misfortune to 
be shipwrecked in the Phoenix on the 
island of Cuba, in a most dreadful 
hurricane. The greater part .of the 
ship's company was happily saved, 
and the survivors, amounting to 240, 
arrived safe in Montego Bay in the 
Porcupine sloop and three shallops. 
The conduct of Sir Hyde on this 
distressing occasion was exemplary 
ia the highest degree, for though 
the Phoenix was wrecked on an ene- 
ays island the crew were preserved 
ty the service of their country. 

fn consequence of this misfortune 

he returned to England, and was soon 
after appointed to the command of 
the Latona, a new frigate, of 38 guns. 
At this period the conduct of the 
Dutch towards Great Britain, and the 
insidious assistance rendered by them 
tothe French, the Spaniards, and the 
Americans, had given just umbrage 
to the British government; remon- 
strances had long been treated with 
the most supercilious neglect, and it 
atlength became necessary to send a 
squadron into the North Sea, as well 
jor the protection of the British com- 
merce as to oppose whatever force the 
Dutch might send into those seas. 
The command of this squadron was 
given to vice-admiral Hyde Parker, 
the father of the subject of this me- 
moir, and the Latona frigate com- 
manded by the son was ordered to 
join the fleet. ‘The protection of the 
Baltic trade was the first ebject en- 
trusted to this armament, and, when 
on its return homeward with its 
charge, had the fortune to fall in 
with, on the 5th of August, 1781, a 
Dutch squadron of superior force, 
outward bound, on a service exactly 
similar. A battle ensued, which was 
well contested on both sides, and con- 
cluded, without any signal advantages 
on either side, though one of the 
Dutch line of battie-ships sunk soon 
after the action. 

Almost immediately after the return 
of the fleet into port, Sir Hyde Par- 
ker was promoted from the Latona to 
the Goliath, a new ship, of 74 guns, 
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under her first equipment for service. 
In 1782, the Goliath formed part of a 
squadron of eleven sail of the line, 
under admiral Barrington, which was 
detached to intercept a French con- 
voy then ready to sail from Brest to 
the East Indies. This measure proved 
successful, and the Goliath was also 
engaged in the different cruises made 
during the summer of that year under 
Lord Howe. 

France and Spain, at this time, had 
in conjunction resolved to make a 
most formidable attack on Gibraltar. 
The combined fleet of those two 
powers had united in one comnion 
cause, and taken a position in the 
Straits to prevent the forcible ‘intro- 
duction of suppiies by the English, 
To avert the effect of this disposition 
of the enemy's forces, Lord Howe 
sailed from England with a fleet con: 
sisting of thirty-four ships of two and 
three decks, besides frigates and 
sloops, and the Goliath commanded 
by Sir Hyde Parker held on this occa- 
sion the honourable post of leader of 
the van division of the fleet. In the 
trivial engagement which followed, 
the relief of the fortress, which was 
effected in spite of the efforts of the 
combined fleets, the Goliath suffered 
the loss of four men killed and two 
officers and fourteen men wounded. 

Iinmediately after this event, the 
belligerent powers, tired with this long 
struggle, turned their attention to en- 
ter into a peaceable accommodation of 
their disputes, and preliminaries of 
peace being signed, hostilities ceased. 
The Goliath was still retained in com- 
mission as a guard-ship on the peace 
establishment, and Sir Hyde, on his 
first appointment to this new occupa- 
tion, was stationed at Sheerness; but, 
after a few months, the ship was or- 
dered to be refitted at Chatham, and 
was dispatched, in consequence of an 
economical arrangement made by the 
Admiralty Board to save the expense 
of transports, to Gibraltar, with troops 
to replace such part of that garrison 
as had been stationed there a longer 
time than was customary. Qn his re- 
turn to England, he was ordered to 
Portsmouth, where the Goliath re- 
mained as guard-ship during the usual 
period allotted to such commands. 

In 1787, when the dispute took 
place between the Stadtholder and the 
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republican fiction in Holland, it was 
found expedient that Great Britain 
should equip a considerable number 
of ships in order to be ready to coun- 
teract the attempts of the factious 
Hollanders. Among the officers se- 
lected to command on this occasion, 
Sir Hyde Parker was appointed to the 
Orion, a new ship, of 74 guns, but the 
storm blowing over by the military 
interference of Prussia, the Orion was 
put out of commission, and Sir Hyde 
once more retired into private life. 
Three years after this, when the dis- 
pute took place with Spain relating to 
theBritish settlement at NootkaSound, 
Sir Hyde was appointed to the Bruns- 
wick, of the same force as the two last 
he commanded. This dispute being 
almost immediately amicably settled, 
in consequence of the spirited exer- 
tions of the British ministry, Sir Hyde 
resigned his command, and never 
held any subsequent one as a private 
captain. On the commencement of 


the war with France, in 1793; and, in 
the promotion of flag officers which 
immediately followed, Sir Hyde was 
advanced to the rank of rear-admiral 


of the White, and accepted of the sta- 
tion of first captain to vice-admiral 
Hood, who was appointed to command 
a formidable fleet ordered into the 
Mediterranean. 

The events which took place in that 
sea during the time that Lord Hood, 
and afterwards Lord Hotham, held 
that command, were all participated 
in to the utmost of his power by Sir 
Hlyde, who availed himself of every 
opportunity to exert his faculties for 
the good of the service. ‘The sur- 
render of Toulon, the reduction of the 
island of Corsica, the two different ac- 
tions of Lord Hotham with the French 
Heet, the first in March ‘and the se- 
cond in July 1795, were all of them 
eccurrences extremely interesting to 
this gallant officer, but that in which 
Sir Hyde had the greatest power of 
displaying his exertions was in the 
first action which took place between 
Lord Hotham and the French fleet. 
In this action, two French line of bat- 
tle-ships, the Ca Iraof 80 guns, and 
the Censeur of 74 guns were captured, 
Although the general resuit of the bat- 
t.¢ was not so completely successful 
as it promised to have been, vet the 
krench returned into port wholly dis- 
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appointed in the object which they 
had proposed to execute. . 

Sir Hyde was advanced, on the 19th 
of April, 1794, to be rear-admiral of 
the red squadron, and on the 4th of 
July following to be vice-admiral of 
the Blue; he therefore quitted his 
station of captain of the flect‘on board 
the Victory, and hoisted his flag in 
the St. George of 98 guns, as com- 
mander of a division of the ficet, and 
on the Ist of June, 1795, he was pro. 
moted to be vice-admiral of the Red, 
No other material occurrence took 
place during the remainder of the 
time that Sir Hyde continued in the 
Mediterranean, except the second 
skirmish with the French fleet on 
the 13th of July, in which L'Alcide 
of 74 guns was captured, but before 
she could be taken possession of, took 
fire and blew up. 

In 1796, Sir Hyde returned to Eng- 
land, and was almost immediately after 
his arrival appointed to the command 
of the ships on the Jamaica station, 
a service of a peculiar nature, and in 
which his measures were judicious 
and effectual, and successful almest 
beyond precedent. After continuing 
full three years in the West Indie; 
he returned to England, and was ap- 
pointed to a command in the channel 
fleet; but his occupation in this line 
of service passed over without any 
memorable occurrence or creating 
any national interest. 

‘Towards the close of the year 1800, 
the emperor of Russia suddenly 
changed his political system and opi- 
nions, and from being the strenuous 
opponent of the gigantic power of 
France, became equally eager and ac- 
tive in favour of her, and by various 
means induced the courts of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Prussia to form in con- 


junction with him a nayal confede- 


racy, which had for its object the en- 
deayour to force England to admit 
the new system of free ships making 
free goods. In order to counteract 
this monstrous proposition, the Bri- 
tish ministry fitted cut a large fleet 
and sent it into the Baltic, under the 
orders of Sir Hyde Parker, whose se- 
cond in command was Lord Nelson. 
The eftects it produced were as 1n- 
stantancous as they were violent: the 
English fleet having forced the pas- 
vase of the Sound, on the goth of 
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March, 1801, which the Danes con- 
dered impracticable. Lord Nelson 
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R. DALZELL was one of the 
most eminent classical scholars 


N 


attacked, on the 2d of April, the Da- that have ever adorned a Scottish uni- 


nish naval force stationed in front of 
Copenhagen. ‘The obstacles which 
the English ships had to surmount 
were of the most formidable and tre- 
mendous description, but no effort of 


versity. He was born about the year 
1750, at a farm-house in the parish of 
Ratho, a few miles west of Edinburgh. 
His father was a respectable and in- 
dustrious husbandman. He enjoyed, 


at,no advantage of nature, was ca- at an early age, the benefits of instruc- 


pable of resisting the steady valour, 
the skill and judgment so eminently 
displayed on this occasion. 

sir Hivde Parker, though the com- 
nander-in-chief of this tleet,entrusted 
the execution of his instructions to 
the judicious and courageous efforts 
of Lord Nelson, his second in com- 
mand, and they were fulfilled in the 
drictest and most ample manner. Af- 
teroncof the most terrible battles that 
had ever been fought between con- 
tending nations the Danes were 
obliged to submit, and an armistice 
having been concluded, the northern 
confederacy was completely extin- 
guished. ‘The death of the emperor 
Paul put an end to all the hopes of 
France being ever able to revive it; 
and the English fleet having, atter 
the victory obtained at Copenhagen, 
proceeded further up the Baltic, but 
the King of Sweden being willing to 
listen to terms of accommodations 
and the new emperor of Russia (Alex- 
ander) proposing amicable overtures, 
Sir Hyde Parker returned to England, 
and arrived at Yarmouth, in the 
Blanche frigate, on the 16th of May. 

After this affair, which turned the 
politics of the north into a more fa- 
vourable channel, Sir Hyde Parker 
retired from active service, and has 
since lived in honourable retirement. 
Ir 1799, he was promoted to the rank 
of admiral, and when his Majesty re- 
stored the Red flag, he was one of 
those officers who was promoted on 
that occasion. He died at his house 
in Great Cumberland-street, London, 
on the 16th of March, 1807. 


ANDREW DALZELL, A.M. F.R.S.Ed. 
Professor of the Greek Language in 
the University of Edinburgh, Keeper 
of the University Library, Princi- 
pal Clerk to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, and one 
of the Secretaries of the Royal Society 
6f Edinburgh, whose death was an- 
nounced at p. 289, 


tion in the first principles of classical 
knowledge at the public school of his 
native parish, and went, from thence, 
to the schools and the university of 
?dinburgh. The gentleness and pu- 
rity of his manners, the discretion and 
propriety of his conduct, his enthu- 
siasm for sound and elegant literature, 
and his extraordinary proficiency in it, 
recommended him to the particular 
notice of the late Earl of Lauderdale, 
when that nobleman was looking out 
for a tutor to his eldest son—the ne- 
gotiator, who so recently foiled the 
artifices of ‘Talleyrand, Clarke, and 
Champagny, at Paris. He superin- 
tended the private studies and amuse- 
ments of his noble pupil; assisted his 
exercises in the university; was with 
him in hearing the lectures of Millar, 
the famous juridical professor of Glas- 
gow; and afterwards accompanied him 
to Paris. Upon his return from the 
continent, he was, at the recommen- 
dation of the late Earl of Lauderdale, 
appointed to succeed Mr. Hunter in 
the professorship of the Greek lan- 
guage at Edinburgh. From this time 
began his career of greatand illustrious 
public usefulness. 

Classical learning had been on the 
dectine at Edinburgh, from the time 
when the public lectures ceased to be 
read in the Latin language, and when 
French literature and composition in 
English came to be much in vogue, 
Even while the Foulis’ were publish- 
ing their famous editions of the Greek 
classics at Glasgow, and while Moore, 
one of the most ingenious philologists 
and the most profound and accurate 
Greek scholars of the age, was teach- 
ing in the university of that city, 
Grecian learning was very little re- 
garded at Edinburgh. ‘The students 
in divinity were content ifthey learned 
Greek enough to read the Greek Tes- 
tament; candidates for the higher 
honours in medicine sought just as 
much of this language as should enable 
them to spell out the aphorisms of 
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Hippocrates: none else cared for 
Greek. Mr. Dalzell, from the mo- 
ment of his appointment, thought 
only how to communicate that passion 
which he himself felt for the richest 
and most polished language of an- 
tiquity. He adopted the use of Moore's 
Grammar, the shortest, the most ac- 
curate, and the most eas ‘ly ; intelligible 
that had been published. To supply 
the deficiency of its parts, he dictated 
lessons, short, perspicuous, and ele- 
gant as the rules of Moore. His sup- 
plementary syntax of the propos itions, 
and other parts of speech, was ad- 
mirable: he expl lained the passages 
of Herodotus, of Xe 10p shon, of Thu- 
cydides, of Homer, of w vhich the sen- 
timent and imagery were the most 
adapted to win upon young minds, 
with a clearness of intelligence, and 
witha sweet and ardent yet modest 
enthusiasm, which it was impossible 
to resist. Ofa frame of mind remark- 

ably congenial with that of Plato; he 
‘ot ok delight to select the beautics of 
that philosopher’ s dialogues for the 
use of his pupils. He instructed them 


in the clearest and most lively parts 
of the critical and ethical tracts of 


Aristotle; the tragedies of Sophocles 

vand Euripides furnished scenes, 
which the interest particularly assisted 
his endeavours in favour of Grecian 
learning. From the lyric and pastoral! 
poets ; from A’sop, # ian, Cheophras- 
tus, Lucian; from the epigramma- 
tists, and inactaity trom Demos- 
thenes and the other orators, he culled 
whatever was the most intelligible and 
attractive to young minds, with a di 
gence and a fond solicitude almost 
without example. ‘These seleci 
formed the ceurse of readings, in 
which it was his desire to engage and 
detain his s l 


udents for at lea or 
five sessions. 
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of collections out-of the Greek ay- 
thors, including all those passages 
which he wished to explain in teach- 
ing the language. These were printed 
in "several volumes, under the titles of 
Collectanea Minora and Collectaneg 
Majora. He adde od, in each volume, 
short notes in Latin, explanatory of 
the difficult places. ‘The Greek texts 
were printed with singular brevity, 
perspicuity, and judgment. His La- 
tinity in the notes and in short pre- 
faces to the several parts of the collec- 
tion, is the most remarkable for deli- 
cate propriety and genuine power of 
classical expression, | perhaps of any 
thing that has been for many years 
written in this country in a learned 
language. 

He, at the same time, composed 
and read to the studenis a series of 
lectures on the language and antiqui- 
ties, the philosophy and_ the Misteny, 
the literature, the eloquence, the poe 
try, and the fine arts, of the Greeks. 
Those lectures were the result of 
unremitting study of the Grecian au- 
thors themselves. Of a diligent com- 
parison of those originals with every 
collateral illustration which was to be 
found; of intimate acquaintance with 
the best modern writers in history, 
philosop hy, poetry, and criticism. 
‘The composition was unaffectedly ele- 
gant, and the train of the lectures was 
beautifu Hy consecutive and 
matic. Mr. Dalzell was careful to 
read them with a slow and distinct 
emphatic yet easy elocution, the most 
convenient to the ear and the under- 
st anding. There was a suavity in his 
voice and manner, than which nothing 
could swell be more atwactive. His 
enthusiasm for every excellence ap- 
pertaining to the Grecks was, from 
time to time, breaking out in emo- 
tions affecting his voice and manner; 
and it was a ittempted with an _inge- 
nage modes ty, son vetimes timid, as if 

ad been in the presence of 

cre distinguished judges; and, cer- 
tainly, the most amiabie, in the de- 
meanor of a professor before his pu- 
pils. His success has been, by these 
means, almost complete. 

He communic ated among the youth 
t that University a large portien ot 
is own enthusiasin for Grecian learn- 
ing, and persuaded 1 many of them to § 
study Greek for twice or thrice the 
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length of time which it was before 
ysyal to devote to that language. It 
became a fashion among most of the 
cudents in the university, whatever 
their ultimate objects of pursuit, to 
resort with eagerness to hear his lec- 
tures. He accomplished a sort of re- 
soration of classical and even of ele- 
cant literature, in general, at Edin- 
burgh. He gave, within his own pro- 
vince, a celebrity to the university, 
which was the means of drawing many 
strangers from England and other 
parts to pursue their studies in it. He 
contributed to fill the professions of 
the church, of the law, and of medi- 
cine throughout Scotland, with men 
who, after they left the university, 


hod 


had but to continue an easy attention 
ioGrecian learning, amid their ne- 
cesary relaxations from professional 
duties, in order to attain to the most 
consummate skill in it; and yet his 
fondness for his favourite literature 
was not Satisfied. He has frequently 
complained to the writer of this arti- 
cle, that the passion which he inspired 
for the study of Greek proved usually 
but transient and fugitive. Many of 
his favourite pupils, when he happened 
aain to meet them after they had 
gone out perhaps two or three years 
trom college, would severely disap- 
point his hopes by appearing to have 
entirely neglected classical learning 
from the moment they left the univer- 
ity. With young clergymen in par- 
ticular he could not help being much 
displeased to find, that from the time 
of their obtaining livings, they gene- 
rally discontinued all regular study, 
not only of Greek but even of every 
branch of philology and science. 
Many of the students at his classes 
were very young, just emancipated 
from the school and the rod; and cer- 
tain that at college they were not to 
be beaten under any professor but 
himself, such boys were in the hours 
of instruction too often inattentive, 
tumultuous, full of ‘ quips and 
crancks’ and unseasonable glee, more 
disposed to make merry with the 
teacher's solicitude for their improve- 
ment, than to profit by it; but the 
mingled dignity and gentleness of his 
manner had power to charm the gid- 
ciest and most froward boy to his book 
and to his seat. ‘There was a witchery 
in his address which could prevail 
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alike over sloth and over levity. Those 
who,buta moment before and ina dif. 
ferent class room were noisy, restless, 
negligeut, wantonly troublesome, no 
sooner came into Mr. Dalzell's pre- 
sence than they were for the hour 
transformed, as by magic, into the 
most modest and quiet young gentle- 
men, and the most attentive students 
one could desire to see. He treated 
them with a gracious politeness an 
respect, which, ina manner, compelled 
them to respect both him and them- 
selves. He was careful to make a spi- 
rit of piety and virtue pervade the 
whole course cf his instructions: it 
was gentle, insinuating, and pleasing, 
it breathed itself into young minds 
without harassing or disgusting them. 
His concluding lecture every ses- 
sion was, in particular, a favourite 
with the students; to hear it many 
would defer, even for several weeks, 
their departure for the country: it 
reviewed the studies of the session, 
exhorted to ardent diligence during 
the vacation, peinted out the books 
the fittest to be then read, indicated 
the proper exercises in composition, 
dwelt affectingly upon the charms of 
classical literature and of virtue; and, 
inastrain of the finest christian and 
platonic enthusiasm, taught the heart 
to clevate itself, through the survey 
of the works of nature up to nature's 
God. On this occasion, the professor 
and his pupils never parted but in 
tears. Such was his conduct as a pro- 
fessor fur a period of nearly thirty 
vears; his pupils regarded him with 
the affection due to a parent, and 
usually met from him the beneficence 
of a father’s love; and hundreds have 
been introduced byhim into situations, 
as tutors, and into other honourable 
connexions, which proved the means 
of their subsequent advantageous and 
useful establishment in the world. His 
advice was confided in by parents, in 
respect to their childrens’ education, 
mere than that of any other man in any 
university or other seminary in the 
three kingdoms. Upon the institution 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, he 
was persuaded to undertake the func- 
tions of secretary to its literary class. 
On the death of the learned profes- 
sor of oriental languages (Dr..James 
Robertson), Mr. Dalzell was chose: 
to succeed him, as keeper of the pub- 
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lic library of the university. With 
an exception in favour of a layman, 
which was without example, he was 
chosen to succeed Dr. John Drysdale 
in the highly respectable appointment 
of principal clerk tothe general as- 
sembly of the church of Scotland. He 
discharged the functions of all these 
offices with a zeal, a fidelity, and a 
masterly ability, which gave universal 
satisfaction, and have never been ex- 
ceeded in any one of them. He was, 
as may well be imagined, the pride 
and delight of the private society in 
which he chiefly lived. 

Among his particular friends, were 
the late Dr. Gilbert Stuart; Dr. Rus- 
sel, known as the judicieus compiler 
of the History of Modern Europe; 
Mr. Liston, who has so long and with 
such distinction served his country in 
a diplomatic capacity; Mr. Porter, 
an eminent Russia merchant; the late 
Dr. William Robertson, the historian; 
the late venerable Lord Monboddo, 
well known as an amiable enthusiast in 
Grecian literature; Mr. Dugald Stuart, 
that most learned, ingenious, and mo- 
dest of the members of the Scottish 
Universities; Mr. Professor Chris- 
tian, and many others, the most emi- 
nent for virtue, rank, and talents. 

Amidst so many public duties, Mr. 
Dalzell's application to private study 
was indefatigable. The compositions 
and continual improvement of his 
Lectures, with the compilation of his 
Collectanea, or AvwAsxra cost him pro- 
digious pains and labour. His corres- 
pondence with Heyne and other men 
of learning abroad, encroached a 
good deal wpon his hours of leisure. 
He has enriched the volumes of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh with a variety of interest- 
ing communications in Biography, or 
on subjects of erudition. He was the 
editor of the posthumous sermons of 
his father-in-law, the learned and ju- 
dicious Dr. John Drysdale. He gave 
a value to Chevalier’s description of 
the plain of Troy, by translating and 
illustrating it. His application was, 
indeed, far too intense; but so very 
much was bis heart in his studies and 
his official duties, that no tender 
suggestions of his friends, no counsels 
ot his physicians, could divert him 
trom them, He was in stature among 
the tallest of the middle size; his 
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complexion was fair; his aspect mijq 
sweety and unavoidably interesting: 
there was peculiar power of ingenvous 
expression in the modest, almod 
timid serenity of his blue eye; his 
features were plump and full, but 
without heaviness or grossnes; his ad- 
aress, in accosting a stranger, or ip 
the general course of conversation, 
was singularly graceful, captivating, 
and yet unpresuming. He took little 
exercise, but in occasional walks jn 
the King’s park, which was the rural 
scene the most easily accessible from 
his residence in the College. Anat. 
tic propriety, a golden moderation, 
seemed to pervade all his habits in 
common life. He was eminently tem- 
perate, yet hospitable and convivial, 
In the tenderest connexion of do- 
mestic life, he was truly fortunate, 
having married the eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. John Drysdale, a lady, 
whose temper, taste, good sense, ac- 
complishments, and turn of manners, 
were entirely in unison with his own, 
She survives with the children of 
their marriage, to mourn his premature 
loss. His death took place at Edin- 
burgh, on the 8th of December, 1806 
Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 
Unget! cui pudor, et justitta soror 
Incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas, 
Quando ullum invenient parem. 
Multus ille quidem flebilis occidit 
Nulli flebilior quam mihi ——. 
_—_—_—_———— 
Mrs. KNowteEs, whose Death was an- 
nounced p. 276. 
N Rs. KNowLes was a native of 
I Staffordshire, and the widow 
of Dr. Knowles, a much esteemed 
hysician in London. Her parents 
xeing of the society of Friends, she 
was carefully brought up in substan- 
tial and useful knowledge; but this 
alone could not satisfy her active 
mind; for she was long distinguished 
by various works in the polite arts of 
poetry, painting, and more especially 
the imitation of nature in needle- 
work. Some specimens of this last 
having been accidentally seen by their 
Majesties, they expressed a wish to 
see her; and she was accordingly 
presented in the simplicity of her 
quaker dress, and graciously reccived. 
This and subsequent interviews led 
to her grand undertaking, a represen- 
tation of the king in needlework, 
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which she completed to their entire 
eatisfaction, though she had never 
y thing of the kind. 
next find her accompanying 
hand on a scientific tour 
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whom hé foved. John was the ‘ disci- 
ple whom Jesus loved.’ 

Dr. J. (His eyes sparkling benig- 
nantly) Very well, indeed Madam. 
You have said very well. 

The subject of death being men- 
tioned, Boswell expressed a horror at 
the thought of it. 

Mrs. K. Nay, thou shouldst not 
have a horror for what is the gate of 
life. 

Dr. J. No rational man can die 
without uneasy apprehension. 

Mrs. K. The scriptures tell us ‘ the 
righteous shall have dope in his death.’ 

Dr. J. Yes madam, that is, he shall 
not have despair. But consider, his 
hope of salvation must be founded on 
the terms on which it is promised, 
that the mediation of our saviour shall 
be applied to us, namely, obedience; 
and where obedience has failed, then 
%as suppletory to it, repentance. But 
what man can say that his obedience 
has been such as he would approve of 
in another, or even in himself upon 
close examination, or that his repent- 
ance has been such as to require being 
repented of! No man can be sure 
that his obedience and repentance will 
obtain salvation. 

Mrs. K. But divine intimation of 
acceptance may be made to the soul. 

Dr. J. Madam, it may; but I should 
not think the better of a man, who 
should tell me on his death-bed he 
was sure of salvation. Aman cannot 
be sure himself that he has divine in- 
timation of acceptance; much less 
can he inake others sure that he has it. 

Mrs. K. (Sceming to enjoy a plea- 
sing serenity in ihe persuasion of a be- 
nignant divine light.) Does not St. 
Paul say, ‘ | have fought the good 
fight of faith, I have finished my 
course; henceforth there is laid up 
for mea crown of life.’ 

Dr. J. Yes madam, but here was a 
man inspired, aman who had been con- 
verted by supernatural interposition. 

Mrs. Knowles mentioned as a pro- 
selyte to quakerism, Miss , a 
young lady well known to Dr. John- 
son, tor whom he had shewn much af- 
fection; while she ever had, and still 
retained, a great respect for him, 

Mrs. K. ‘Thy friend, Jenny H . 
desires her kind respects to thee, 
Doctor. 

Dr. J. Tell me not of ber! [ hate 
the odious wench for her apostacy: 
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and it is yon, Madain, who have se. 
duced her from the christian religion, 

Mrs. K. This is a heavy charge, in- 
deed, I must beg leave to be heard in 
my own defence: and I entreat the 
attention of the present learned and 
candid company, desiring they will 
judge how far 1 am able to clear my- 
self of so crtel an accusation. 

Dr. J. You are a woman, and I give 
you quarter. 

Mrs. K. I will not take quarter, 
There is no sex in souls; and in the 
present cause I fear not even Dr, 
Johnson himself. 

Dr. J. Well then, Madam, I persist 
in my charge, that you have seduced 
Miss H. from the Christian religion, 

Mrs. K. If thou really knewest what 
were the principles of the Friends, 
thou wouldst not say she had departed 
from Christianity. But, waving that 
discussion for the present, I will take 
the liberty to observe, that she had 
undoubted right to examine and to 
change her educational tenets, when- 
ever she supposed she had found 
them erroneous: as an accountable 
creature, it was her duty so to de, 

Dr. J. Phsawi Phsaw!—an account- 
able creature!—Girls accountable 
creatures !—It was her duty to remain 
with the church wherein she was edu- 
cated ; she had no business to leave it. 

Mrs, K. What, not for that she ap- 
prehended to be better ¢ according to 
this rule, Doctor, hadst thou been 
born in Turkey, it had been thy duty 
to have remained a Mahometan, not- 
withstanding Christian evedence might 
have wrought in thy mind the clear- 
est conviction! and, if so, then let 
me ask, how would thy conscience have 
answered for such obstinacy at the 
great and last tribunal? 

Dr. J. My conscience would not 
have been answerable. 

Mrs. K. W hose then would ? 

Dr. J. Why the state to be sure. 
In adhering to the religion of the 
state as by law established, our implicit 
obedience therein becomes our duty. 

Mrs. K. A nation, ora state, having 
a conscience, is a doctrine entirely 
new to me, and indeed, a very cu- 
rious piece of intelligence; for I 
have always understood that a govern- 
meat, or state, is a creature of time 
only;. beyond which it dissolves, and 
becomes a non-entity. Now, gentle- 
nen, can your itnagination body forth 
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this monstrous individual, or being, 
called a state, composed of millions 
of people! Can you behold it stalk- 
ing forth into the next world, loaded 
with its mighty conscience, there to 
be rewarded or punished, for the faith, 
opinions, and conduct, of its consti- 
tuent machines called men? Surely 
the teeming brain of poetry never 
held up to the fancy so wondrous a 
personage ! 

Dr. J. [regard not what you say as 
tothat matter. I hate the arrogance 
of the wench, in supposing herself a 
more competent judge of religion than 
those who educated her. She imi- 
taied you, no doubt; but she ought 
not to have presumed to determine for 
herself in so important an affair, 

Mrs. K. True, Doctor, I grant it, if 
as thou seemest to imply, a wench of 
twenty years be not a moral agent. 

Dr. J. [doubt it would be difficult 
to prove those deserve that character 
who turn quakers. 

Mrs. K. This severe retort, Doctor, 
induces me charitably to hope thou 
must be totally unacquainted with the 
principles of the people against whom 
thou art so exceedingly prejudiced, 
and that thou supposest us a set of 
infidels or deists, 

_Dr, J. Certainly, I do think you 
little better than deists. 

Mrs. K. This is indeed strange ; ‘tis 
passing strange, that a man of such 
universal reading and research, has 
not thought it at least expedient to 
look into the cause of dissent of a so- 
ciety so long established, and so con- 
spicuously singular! 

Dr. J. Not I, indeed! I have not 
read your Barclay’s Apology; and for 
this plain reason—never thought it 
worth my while. You are upstart 
sectaries, perhaps the best subdued 
by asilent contempt. 

Mrs K. This reminds me of the lan- 
guage of the Rabbies of old, when 
their hierarchy was alarmed by the 
increasing influence, force, and. sim- 
plicity of dawning truth, in their high 
day of worldly dominion. We meekly 
trust, our principles stand on the 
same solid foundation of simple truth; 
and we invite the acutest investiga- 
tion. The reason thou givest for not 
having read Barclay’s Apology, is 
surely a very improper one for a man 
Whoin the world looks up to as a moral 
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philosopher of the first rank: a teacher 
from whom they think they have a 
right to expect much information. 
To this expecting, enquiring world, 
how can Dr. Johnson acquit himself, 
for remaining unacquainted with a 
book translated into five or six diffe- 
rent languages, and which has been 
admitted into the libraries of almost 
every court and university in Chris- 
tendom | 

The Doctor again repeated, that he 
did not think the quakers deserved 
the name of Christians. ef 

Mrs. K. Give me leave then to en- 
deavour to convince thee of thy error, 
which I will do by making before thee 
aud this respectable company, a con- 
fession of our faith. Creeds, or con- 
fessions of faith, are admitted by all 
to be the standard whereby we judge 
of every denomination of professors. 
Well then, I take upon me to declare, 
that the people called quakers do 
verily believe in the Holy Scriptures, 
and rejoice with the most full and re- 
verential acceptance of the divine his- 
tory of facts as recorded in the New 
Testament. That we, consequently, 
fully believe those historical. articles 
summed up in what is called the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, with these two exceptions 
only, to wit, our Saviour's descent 
into Hell, and the Resurrection of the 
Body. These mysteries we humbly 
leave just as they stand in the Holy 
Text; there being, from that ground, 
no authority for such assertion as is 
drawn up in the creed. And now, 
Doctor, cans’t thou still deny to us 
the honourable title of Christians ? 

Dr. J. Weil!—l must own I did 
not at all suppose you had so much to 
say for yourselves. However, 1 can- 
not forgive that little slut, for pre- 
suming to take upon herself as she 
has done. 

Mrs. K. Lhope, Doctor, thou wilt 
not remain unforgiving; and that you 
will renew your friendship, and Joy- 
fully meet at last in those bright re- 
gions where pride and prejudice can 
never enter! 

Dr J. Meet her! I never desire to 
meet fools any where. 


Mrs. Knowles died at her house in 
Ely Place, Holborn, on the 2d of 
February, 1807, aged upwards of 80 
years ! 
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AND 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, 


With Notices respecting 


FUE Rev.Thomas Kidd, of Trinity 

College, Cambridze, proposes to 
publish a new edition of the Liad and 
Odyssey; of which, in the Iliad, the 
Townleian Codex, aided by the Mar- 
cian Manuscripts, and a faithful col- 
lation of the Harleian Copies, will 
form the ground-work. It is intended, 
at present, to insert the digamma in 
the text, on the authority of the great 
Bentley, whose unpublished papers on 
the [liad and Odyssey will, through 
the kind per mission of Trinits College, 
Cambridge, contribuie to enhance the 
value of this edition. 
variations from the Vienna, Bresiaw, 
and Moscow, published by 
Professors Alter and Lleyne, as well as 
those gleaned by a re-examination of 
the MSS. consulted by Barnes, will 
be classed according to their respec- 
tive merits under the text, and incor- 
porated with an accurate collation of 
the first, second Aldine, first Stras- 
burgh and Roman editions; the pe- 
culiar ities also of the venerable decu- 
ment dispersed through H. Steph. 
‘Thesaurus Ling. Gr. will be s 
in their proper places. 
the Iliad, with the variations, will be 
given in@ vols. octavo. Asupplement 
to the Villoisonian scholia from the 
Townleian and Harleian transcripts, 
with short notes, will form the third 
volume; and a fourth volume will 
contain the text of the Odyssey, with 
various readings, to be introduced by 
fac-similes of the characters and de- 
scriptions of the respective MSs, en- 
gaged in the service of the text; to 
which will succeed a small volume of 
scholia, chiefly from Mss. with short 
notes; a dissertation on the genuine- 


Mss. as 


specified 
T he text of 


ness of Od. Q.a collation of the pp. of 


Ed. Rom. and Bas. of Eustathius, 
with the omissions of the latter; and 
application of the digamma to the 
remains of Hesiod. 

Mr. Bewick, of Newcastle, is en- 
gaged on q series of Engravings of 
British Vegetables, useful in Diet, 
Medicine, and the Arts. The letier- 
press of the work to be written by Dr. 
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T! hornten. Two editions wilt appear 
in roval and demy octavo, correspond- 
ing with the Quadrupeds, Birds, and 
Fishes of the same engraver. 

ir. Burnett has nearly completed 
a series of Specimens of English Prose 
Writers, from the earliest times tothe 
close of the seventeenth century, in- 
terspersed with sketches, biographical, 
literary, and critical. 

Mr. Custance, of Kidderminster, is 
preparing for the press, a Concise 
View of the Constitution and Laws 
of England. 

A work will speedily appear, in three 
volumes, under the title of Oxoniana, 
consisting of erp and facts re- 
lating to the colleges, halls, libraries, 
and establishmet nts of Oxtord; with 
extracts from, and accounts of, the 
curious unpublished manuscripts with 
which that University abounds; ae- 
counts of celebrated members, pro- 
fessors, &c. so as to comprise a history 
of the rise and progress of that ancient 
seat of learning. 

Dr. Charles ¥ ‘othergill is preparing 
a work for the press, with a view ot 
clearing up some doubtful points in 
the Zoology of Great Britain, for 
which he, in the last spring, made a 
voyage to all the Northern isles, the 
Orcades, Shetland, Fair Isle, and 
Fulda, and remained among them 
during the greater part of the year, 
employ ed in the investigation of their 
natural history, antiquities, state of 
agriculture and fisheries, political im- 
portance,manners,customs, condition, 
past and present state, &c. This work 
will be accompanied by maps and nu- 
merous engravings, containing the 
most full and complete description 
that has yet been published of those 
remote and neglected regions. 

The Poems of Richard Corbet, late 
Bishop of Oxford and of Norwich, to 
which are now added, Oratio in Obitu 
Henrici Principis, from Ashmole’s 
Museum, with biographical notes, 
and a life of the aut hor, by Mr. Oc- 
tavius Gilchrist, will shortly make 
their appearance. 
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The Rev. J. Hewlett has in great 
forwardness a third volume of Ser- 
mons. A 
Mr. T. Harral bas in the press, in 
one volume octavo, A popular View 
of Europe, Historical and Political, 
in the Spring of 1807; containing 
biographical sketches o f its respective 
sovereigns, in a series of letters. 

The admirers of Shaksp "are will be 
elad to hear that cons iderah!e progress 
has been m: ade in the printing fa a 
new edition of his W orks, whic hi 18 in- 
tended to exhibit, as to size, paper, 
type, text, and orthography, as nearly 
as possible a fac-simile of the first 
folio edition. 

Mr. Southey is preparing for pub- 
lication two volumes of Poems and 
Miscellaneous Essays, by the late Mr. 
H.K. White, of Cambridge, whose 

genius bad fair to place him — 
first rank of English poets. ‘The work 
will be accompanied with a life of the 
author, and will be embellished with 
his portrait and other plates. 

Beaitie’s Life of Dr. 
Beatt ttie, will shortly be published in 
octavo. 

Mr. George Lipscomb has nearly 
ready for publication, a Pathological 
Disquisition concerning the Gout. 

Dr. H. Robinson, of Edinburgh, 
will shortly publish Discourses on the 
Nature of Inflammation, and the His- 
tory, Theory, and Cause of the Ve- 
nereal Disease; and he will alsoshortly 
publish a work on the Natural History 
of the At mosphe Te. 

The new edition of the English 
Poets, whiel h has been in the press for 
some time, is now in a considerable 
— of forwardmess. This collection 

ibraces not only the series published 
by Dr. Johnson, but also such of the 
ancient poets, from Chaucer to Cow- 
ley, as appear necessary to illustrate 
the rise and progress of English 
poetry. Dr. Johnson's series will also 
be brought down to the present time, 
by the addition of our most popular 

authors, from Lyttleton to Cowper. 
The lives of the poets, not in Dr. 
Johnson’s eollection, are written by 
Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.S.A.— 
The last volumes will contain the best 
English translations by Pope, Dry- 
den, &c. 
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FINE ARTS. 

On Friday, April 10, the public 
curiosity was gratified in viewing the 
remaining works of the immortal 
Barry, at Christie’s rooms, Pall Mall. 
The attendants were numerous, and 
principally amateurs and professors 
of the art. His Pandora was under- 
stood to be bought in at 180 guineas, 
150 guineas having been oitered for 
it previous to the sale.—Venus rising 


from the Sea, sold for 105 guineas ; 
. DS ,’ 


and his Adam and Eve, tor 110.— 
Amongst the various spirited portraits 
we were greatly delighted with that of 
Dr. Johnson. Those of his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Romney, 
the Bishop of Durham, and others, 
were purchased by Mr. E. Hastings, 
of Welbeck-street; whose lot it is also 
to possess the whole of the curious 
apparatus belonging to that eccentric, 
but truly great man. We hope that 
this young artist will feel a degree of 
inspiration at the sipht of them, and 
use them with success in producing 
subjects for which his natural genius 
is well calculated. We erm hope 
that such a production as the Pandora 
will never become the property of 
any individual—ferbid it, ye liberal- 
minded Academicians, 2 although poor 
Barry did once presume to dictate to 
you, and to prescribe laws for the real 
weltare of the Royal Academy. 

Bartolozzi, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age of 82 years, continues to 
enjoy yood health, at Lisbon, and is 
engaged in giving to the world fresh 
proots of his superior abilities. The 
Massacre of the Innocents, by Guido, 
has lately been engraved by him with 
his usual delicacy and expression: it 
is intended to forma part ofthe French 
museum. An engraving of the Nar- 
cissus of Viegra will also soon make its 
appearance; the figures only will be 
executed by Bartolozzi, the landscape 
will be by Le Conte. The merits of 
this celebrated artist have at last met 
with the honourable rewards. they 
have so long deserved:—the Prince 
Regent has made him a Knight of the 
Order of Christ, and presented him 
with the insignia of the order set in 
diamonds. 

Mr. James Elmes proposes to pub- 
lish, by subscription, an Architectural 
and Scientific Investigation of the 
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Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Lon- 
don; illustrated by plans, elevations, 
sections, and parts at large, from ac- 
tual measurements; with an Essay on 
the life, writings, and designs of Sir 
Christopher Wren. It will be printed 
in the same size as Stuart's Antiquities 
of Athens, and the number of plates 
will not be fewer than 45, engraved by 
the first artists in the line manner. 
The following is a description of 
Mr. Stothard’s beautiful cabinet pic- 
ture of the Procession of Chaucer's 
Pilgrims to Canterbury:—The scene 
of the picture is laid in that part of 
the road to Canterbury, which com- 
mands a view of the Dulwich hills; 
the time, a beautiful and serene 
April morning. ‘The interest of the 
rocession is considerably heightened 
y the cheerfulness of the accompany- 
ing landscape.— The pilgrims are 
grouped with a decorum snited to 
their respective characters, and in the 
order in which we may suppose Chau- 
cér himself to have seen them, headed 
by the miller, playing upon his pipe, 
under the guidance of Harry Baillie, 
the host, who, as master of fhe cere- 
monies, is represented on horseback, 


standing in his stirrups, in the act of 
commanding attention to the proposal 
he is about to make of drawing lots, 
to determine which of the company 


shall tell the first tale. Near to him 
is a line of five characters, the knight; 
his son, the young ‘squire; the frank- 
lin, or country gentleman; the serjeant 
at law, the merchant, and the doctor 
of physic... The ‘squire is mounted on 
a white horse near the knight, and 
betwixt these two figures is seen the 
reve. Close behind the ‘squire, his 
yeoman adyances, habited in green. 
The front of the next group 1s also 
composed of five characters—the lady 
abbess; her nun; the nun’s priest; 
the good parson; and his brother, the 
ploughmaa. The figures immediately 
behind the lady abbess are, the ship- 
man; the Oxford scholar; the man- 
ciple; and Chaucer. Next, mounted 
upon an ambling nag, approaches the 
wife of Bath, heading a groupe of four 
figures; she is represented in brisk 
conversation with the monk and the 
friar; behind them are the padedoner, 
dressed in blue, and his friend the 
sompnour in white. The last groupe 
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of this motly cavalcade is composed 
of the goldsmith, the weaver, the 
dyer, and the tapestry merchant, all 
citizens of London, attended by their 
cook; with these jolly pilgrims the 
procession closes. 

A beautiful specimen of the graphic 
art, by Cardon, will shortly be sub- 
mitted to the public, from a painting 
by Westall. The subject of the pic. 
ture, which is large as life, is selected 
from Shaw’s well-known Monody to 
the Memory of a Young Lady. 

Mr. Wm. Russell proposes to pub. 
lish, by subscription, a capital por. 
trait of Wm. Wiiberforce, Esq. M.P, 
painted by his late father, John Rus. 
sel, Esq. R.A. for the Dean of Carlisle, 
and to be engraved in the stroke man. 
ner, by Heath. 

Mr. Charles Wild proposes to pub. 
lish, by subscription, under the pa- 
tronage of the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury, a series of Twelve Perspective 
Views, in aqua tinta, of the Interior 
and Exterior of the Cathedral Church 
of Canterbury. In making thé selec- 
tion of views, particular attention has 
been paid to display that rich diver- 
sity of style for which the metropolitan 
church of Canterbury stands so emi- 
nently distinguished. 

Mr. Thomas Webb of Birmingham, 
intends to publish a series of Medals, 
commencing with the following cha- 
racters: — Lord Nelson, Right Hon. 
Wn. Pitt, Marquis Cornwallis, Sir 
Sydney Smith, Matthew Boulton, and 
James Watt, Esqs. The size of the 
medal will be 24 in diameter; on the 
obverse will be a highly relieved like- 
ness, from the best authority, in a 
grand Roman style, with classical and 
appropriate designs on the reverse. 

MISCELLANEOUS, ‘ 

It is estimated that there is produced 
in England, annually, 245,290 packs 
of short wool, 137,228 ditto of long 
wool, and 10,718 ditto of lamb’s wool, 
the total value of which amounts to 
5,570, 4940. 

The annual slaughter of short- 
wooled sheep, in England, is estimat- 
ed at 4,221,748; of long-wooled ditto 
at 1,180,413; and of lambs, 1,400,560. 
The deaths, by disease and casualties, 
340,135; making a total of 7,142,856. 
The number of lambs yeaned is esti- 
mated at 7,002,802. The annual de- 
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crease, according to this estimate, is 
140,054. : 

There are twelve newspapers printed 
in London on the Sabbath Day; the 
number of which sold to the public 
amounts to 25,000; and the men and 
bovs employed in printing and dis- 
tributing them is about 1000. The 
revenue received from them amounts 
to about 20,0002. a year; a sum which 
would be most extravagantly pur- 
chased at the expence of the public 
morals, even if it were a net produce. 
But it may be doubted if the revenue 
be really a gainer, the sale of papers 
published on Fridays and Saturdays 
having decreased, in one instance, 
from 7000 to 500. 

The oriental library of the late Tip- 
poo Sultaun, which on the capture of 
Seringapatam, was preserved entire, 
and consists of 2000 volumes of Ara- 
bic, Persian, and Hindostanee manu- 
scripts, was shortly after that event 
conveyed to Calcutta and deposited in 
the college of Fort William, where it 
much facilitated the labours and pur- 
suits of the professors and students ef 
those languages. This library was in 
the year 1805 minutely examined by 
the assistant Persian professor captain 
Charles Stewart, and a descriptive ca- 
talogue explaining the subject of each 
volume, memoirs of the author, &c. 
formed of its contents. Since that 
gentleman's arrival in England, and 
appointment to the East India Com- 
pany’s college at Hertford, he has re- 
vised the work, and added an appen- 
dix, containing specimens in the Per- 
sian language(accompanied by a trans- 
lation) from the principal authors 
quoted in the catalogue, rendering it 
not only a useful book to the oriental 
student, but desirable by every person 
wishing for information on such sub- 
jects, or curious of knowing the na- 
ture and extent of Mohammedan lite- 
rature, which, it must be remembered, 
had arrived at a great degree of splen- 
dor when Europe was overcast with 
ignorance and barbarism. For the 
convenience of foreigners, to whom 
the English letters may not give the 
exact pronunciation of an oriental 
word, the titles of the books will be 
also inscribed in the Arabic character. 

It is a curious fact, that the Romans, 
during their residence in Britain, esta- 
blished a manufactory of woollen cloth 
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at Winchester, which was so extensive 
as to supply their army,—and there is 
reason to believe that the trade which 
they introduced into Britain was not 
neglected by the native inhabitants, 
for the first nine hundred years of the 
christian era. The long Spanish wool 
was imported into this country so early 
as the 12th century, and we find that 
since the days of Edward III. British 
fleeces were admirably adapted to the 
kind of cloth which was in greatest re- 
quest, though now they are generally 
unequal to the production of that 
which is sought after. 

The population of Ireland in 1731 
was 2,010,221, and in 1805, 5,395,456, 
having been more than doubled dur- 
ing that period. The number of Ro- 
manists in 1731, according to the re- 
turn made to the House of Lords, was 
1,309,768; and the number of pro- 
testants in the same year, 700,452, 
being nearly two Romanists to one 
protestant. The number of Roman- 
ists had increased in 1805 to 4,300,000, 
and the protestants in the same period 
to 1,080,000, making an increase of 
2,990,240 Romanists, and 379,548 pro- 
testants. 

Austria. 

The Archduke John has purchased 
the collection of minerals, belonging 
to the celebrated Professor Jacquin, 
for twelve millions of florins. 

France. 

The academy of Fine Arts at Bruges 
lately adjudged a prize medal to a 
young man, who having from natural 
defects been unable to use his hand, 
has acquired the art of drawing to con- 
siderable perfection by holding the 
crayon in his mouth. 

M. Azune has published a Disserta- 
tion on the Origin of the Compass, 
with a view to prove that the French 
were the first who made use of it. It 
was, he says, known in France so early 
as the twelfth century, under the name 
of Mariniere, and was used under the 
reign of Lewis 1X. Givia d’Amflai, 
who is said to have been the inventor, 
lived not earlier than about the year 
1300. The fleur-de-lis has certainly 
been adopted in all countries for the 
Compass. 

Gerineny. 

Never did the memory of Luther 
receive such universal homage as it 
has done within twelve nonths. Be- 
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sides the grand drama, of which he is 
the hero, and which has been acted 
with predigious apr plause at the thes- 
tre- <a Berlin, Klingemann has 
lately perfor med at + ardeburg a tra- 
gedy, in six acty entitled Martin Lu- 
ther ; 

Schreter the astrono has deter- 
mined, that the highest of the three 
mountains which he has measured in 
the moon is nine-tenths of a ; 
phical mile in height. 

Hungary. 

The language of the Hungarians is 
little known by other Raney ean na- 
tions, and on account of its radical 
difference from -the polished tongues 
of Europe is little likely to acquire 

nuch estimation beyond the limits of 
the territory where it is spoken. It 
appears, however, not to be wholly 
uncultivated, and the attention paid 
to native literature is said to bei 
creasing. A journal is publishing ¢ a 
Vienna, of which Dr. ta ibeck is the 
editor, under the title of Hungarian 
Miscellanies, though the numbers do 
not succeed each other so rapidly as 
might be wished. Only three num- 
bers have ve fspp neared, and their con- 
tents will be found to be interesting. 

Among Hunda trian works of recent 
date, the fo llowing may be mentioned. 
A new edition, wi ith corrections, 
oa Hungarian Grammar of Farkas, 

ublished by Mr. Jos. Martin, secre- 
loa of the consistory at Vienna, 
printed in 1805. Professor N. Revaj 
has published the first part ot his work, 
which treats of the inflexions of verbs. 

M. Jos. Hegyi lias published an 
Hungarian translation of select epis- 
tles of Cicero; and: John Tenarki,; a 
translation of the Jerusalem delivered 
of Tasso, both printed at Pest. M. 
Francis Toth, prefessor at Papa, pub- 
lished in 1804, a System of Doctrine, 
for the use of reformed protestants. 

Matthias Trattner, a beokseiler at 
Pest, has printed, in 1805, Dialogues 
for the Use of Children already abte 
to read, intended to habituate them 
to the exercise of reflection, by the 
Countess of Karyoli, who has availed 
herself of a German work of similar 
object by G.C. panes 

Kis, a booksellerct Pest, bas printed 
a Library for the L f Children and 
Young Persons, cc salting of a coilec- 
tion of moral tales. 
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In 1803, Mr. Jos. F minister 
of the reformed reiizion at Veres Be- 
reny, published at Veszprim 
lar Vreatise on Medicine. The 
writer has also given an Hungarian 
translation of ‘the useful work of M, 

n of the 
W 


eahinn 
ranian, 


Fopu- 


same 


Chaptal, on the Cultivati: 
Vine and the Preparation of Wine, 
printed at Veszprim for sanimer 
tungarian Literature has sustained 

a considerable loss by the d ath of 
Mich. Velez, of Csokonakilla, a pleas- 
ing poet, who published, in 1805, A 
Collection of Songs, which had re. 
markabie success.’ The same author 
published, in 1804, An Heroic Comic 
Poem,-in four books, entitled Doro- 

thea, or the ‘'riumph of the Ladies at 
the Carnival. . In the preface, which, 

as well as the poem, is in the Hunga. 
rian language, the author treats on 
the nature of the hercic comic poem, 

This branch of writing has hitherto 
been scarcely cultivated in Hungarian 
literature. 

Another work of nearly the same 
kind was printed at Pest, in 1894, en- 
titled Matthias Riteki, in which the 
author, who describes himself only 
by the initials F. V. relates tle solemn 
coronation of the celebrated Hung:- 
rian poet of that name. ‘The same 
author published, in 1804 and 1805, 
at Pest, in two volumes, A Satirical 
View of the Follies of the City of Pest, 
under the title of the Life of M. 'Tzar- 
vas of Kolompos. 

Italy. 

M. Comolli, professor of Sculpture 
in the university of Turin, has finished 
Adiieri, whom the Italians 
call their Sopbocles. 

Russia. 

M. de Krusenstern being returned 
fron his voyage round the World is 
now about to prepare his account for 
the press. » He will be: assisted by a 
committee of the Imperial Academy 
of Seiences, in verifying the astrono- 
mical observations. All the drawings 
brought home by that celebrated n2- 
vigator will be placed in the ands of 
tlie most s skilful engravers, 

Spain. 

The Court Gazette contains the 
Prospectus of a Picturesque ‘four in 
Spain, which will ‘consist of from 60 
to 66 numbers, each containing six 
plates. The work when finished will 
iorm four large folio’ vclumes. The 
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engravings are to be executed by the 
hest artists of Madrid and Paris. The 
Spanish text will be prepared by Fa- 
ther Roxas, an Augustin Friar, and 
the French text by Mr. Alexander 
Laborde. 
Sweden. 

Some years ago several naturalists 
of Sweden formed a society fur the 
purpose of giving a complete botani- 
cal arrangement of the plants of their 
native country. Forty-six numbers 
of this work have already appeared, 
each containing a coloured engraving 
of four or five plants, with their names 
in the principal languages of Europe, 
together with a short description of 
each in the Swedish language. The 
editors of this work are proceeding 
with another on the same plan, relat- 
ing to the zoology of Sweden, and the 
frst number has already appeared. 

Mr. Wertring has lately published a 
very curious work on lichens, in 
which he gives an exact description 
ofeach species, and indicates its use 
inmedicine and in domestic econo- 
my,and particularly an explanation 
ofthe means of extracting colours for 
dving silkenand woollen goods. ‘The 
plates that accompany this work, and 
which do honour to Sweden, repre- 
sent the mosses of the class of li- 
chens, coloured after nature, and the 
colours which they give out in dying. 

Switzerland. 

Mr. Escher, member of the Helve- 
tic administration of the mines at Zu- 
tich, known to the friends of mine- 

ical studies by his memoirs in the 
Miners’ Journal, as well as the many 
useful articles on geogonomy and ge- 
clozy in Ebel’s Introduction to the 
most useful manner of travelling in 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


RURY-LANE, March 1¢.—This 
F evening a new Musical Enter- 
tainment was produced at this theatre, 
called The Young Hussar. ‘The cha- 
tacters were 
Florian - « 
Bon Ceur - 
Eatelie 0 ax's 
Minette - - 
Caroline + - Mrs. MOUNTAIN 
Madame Larolle Mrs. HARLOWF. 
The author (Mr. Dimond) has bor- 
towed very freely from The Deserter 
Universat Mac. VoL. VII. 


Mr. EvLLIsTon 
Mr. Gippons 
Mr. CHERRY 
Mrs. BLAND 
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Switzerland, and an accurate observer 
of nature, has planned a mineralogical 
tour from Zurich over the Grison 
mountains to the Ostel Peak of the 
Tyrol. Weare hitherto but partially 
acquainted with this interesting coun- 
try, and indeed we have only some 
few notices of the latter partof the 
tour by Dr. Gebhawt. Mr. E. also 
meditates a second journey, through 
the western Alps, between Dauphiny 
and Savoy, where his geognostic pe- 
netration will collect many interesting 


results. 
Turkey. 

The Grand Signior’s press esta- 
blished at Scutari, near Constantino- 
ple, under the direction of Abdorha- 
man Effendi, has lately published the 
following works, viz. 

1. Commentary on a Book, with 
this title in Arabic, ‘‘ Revelation of 
Mysteries,” containing 267 pages in 
small quarto. The editor says in his 
introduction, that the author is the 
Scheik Mohammed Barevu, that he 
has published this work for the use of 
his two sons, and that its title in Ara- 
bic was the “ Fruits of Reflection.” 
This work was finished in the month 
of Ramadan, in the year of the He- 
gira 1080, or according to the chris- 
tian wra 1674, and the re-impression 
in the year 1804. 

2. A Commentary on the Book of 
the Hundred Regents, containing 88 
pages in small quarto, printed in 1805. 

3. An Arabic Grammar, from Yrul 
Owamel, completed in Jucy 1731, and 
printed in 1805, containing 118 pages 
in small quarto. 

The ‘ Books of Euclid,’ in the Ara- 
bic language, with the Commentaries 
of Nasireddin will shortly follow. 


AND EXHIBITIONS. 


and The Point of Honour, and he has 
oroduced some situations of interest. 
“he scene is at Rheims, in France, and 
the more interesting parts arise from 
the fate of Florian, a young Hussar, 
who had sacrificed his military honour 
at the shrine of filial piety, who, to 

reserve his father from gaol, had vio- 
fated his country’s trust and deserted 


its service. During the anxious search, 

with which his regiment of course pur- 

sues him, he owes his concealment to 

+ off the danger that threatens 
Q 
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his preservers by honour, and obtains 
that parden which rewards his filial 
affection by mercy. ‘This little piece, 
from the simplicity of its incidents, 
and the beauty of the music, which 
was by Mr. Kelly, met with every suc- 
cess, 

April 1.—This evening was produced 
a new piece, under the title of Tze 
Wood Demon; or, The Clock has Struck. 
The following are the characters; 
Hardyknute - - Mr. De Camp 
Guelpho - Mr. Penley 
Willikind - Mr. Dowten 
Oswy - - Mr. Gibbon 
Rolf - - - Mr. Webd 
Sangrida - Mr. Montgomery 
Leolyn - - Miss C. Bristow 
Una - - - Mrs. H. Siddons 
Clotilda - - Mrs. Harlowe 
Alexina - - - - Mrs. Scatt 
Paulina - - - «© Muss Kelly 
Mistress of the Revels Mss Feron. 

For this piece the public afe in- 
debted to that ingenious mechanist 
Mr. Johnston, of Drury-lane, author 
of several popular pieces, viz. Cinde- 
rella, The Lady of the Rock, The Sieep- 
ing Beauty, &c. &c. He has, unques- 
tionably, been somewhat indebted to 
Mr. Monk Lewis for furnishing him 
with some incidents, in the nature of 
a story, upon which to hang his sce- 
nery; but he has suffered that gentle- 
man to predominate a litue too much 
in the firstand second parts of the per- 
formance. As it is now exhibited, it 
forms one of the most interesting, 
magnificent, and ingevious spectacles 
we ever witnessed. ‘The machinery is 
complicate and skilful beyond a pa- 
rallel, and is so aptly introduced and 
ingeniously worked, that it confers 
that kind of credit upon Mr. John- 
ston, which far o'ertops the ambition 
of the ordinary stage mechanist of the 
day. It raises him tosomething ot the 
dignity of mechanical science and in-~ 
yention, and we shall scarcely think 
ourselves in danger cf a sinile, when 
we pronounce him to be a man, whose 
genius would have elevated him to 
very conspicuous utility and notice, 
had he not been condemned to waste 
and dissipate it in pantomimes, melo- 
dramas, and plays, It is suilicient to 
pronounce the Wood Demvn to be in 
the firstrank of those spectacies with 
which the town prefers to be amused 
in the present day. The managers 
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have evinced a noble defiance of ex. 
pence; and the performers, as usual, 
did ample justice to the exhibition, 
We make no doubt but that it yi] 
prove very popular. 

April 12.—This evening, a new (. 
medy, by Mr. Cherry, called 4 Day 
in London, was performed for the first 
time; the characters of which were as 
follows .—~ 
Jack Melange’ - 
Captain Import - 
Sir George Dapple 
Mr. Bonvere - - 
Sir Sampson [mport 
Briers - - - - 
Issachar - - 
Jones - - - = 
Serjeant O'Sullivan 
Farmer Sickle - 
Willow - - - - 
Lady Mary Import 
Mrs. Sickle - - 
Jane - - - - Miss Boyce 
Maria - - - - Miss Ray. 

Fable.—Mr. Sickle, a rich Glouces. 
tershire farmer, arrives in London; 
and at the inn encounters an old friend 
Mr. Briers, a hop merchant in the Bo- 
rough, to whom he recounts the mo- 
tive of his visit to the metropolis; from 
which we learn that he has marrieda 
second wife, a young woman, whos 
vanity and ill temper have banished 
his son and daughter, in search of 
whom he has undertaken his present 
journey, The farmer conceives he 
has some clue to the retreat of bis 
daughter, as she was brought up with 
her foster-sister, Lady Mary Lmport, 
who is now married aud resides in 
London. Mrs. Sickle, who is of aso- 
mantic turn, supposing her husband 
to have journeyed into W estmorelaud, 
takes this opportunity of visiting Lov 
don, under the protection of young 
Willow, a platonic cicisbeo, but a- 
riving at the same inn, she is surprised 
by her husband.—Sir Sampson Jn- 

ort, a very rich banker and a city 
fnight, has entered into.asecond mar- 


Mr. BANNISTER 
Mr. De Camp 
Mr. Russevr 
Mr. H. Sippoxs 
Mr. CHErry 
Mr. Ray mMonp 
Mr. WeEwirtzt 
Mr. Pater 
Mr. Jouns'rone 
Mr. DowrTon 
Mr. Bart ey 
Miss Duncan 
Miss MELtLon 


riagewith the daughter of aruined pee, 
without a portion, a woman of bene- 


volent and polished manners. Mrs. 
Sickle, the farmer's wife, is removed by 
young Wiilow from the inn into apt 
vate lodging, where he throws off the 
mask of friendship, and assumes the 
protessed lover. Deceived in the conf 
dence she had placed in him, and it 
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dignant at his advances, she flies the 
house, and rushes into the street. In 
this dilemma she is enrountered by 
an Hibernian serjeant, who kad just 
returned from the house of Sir Samp- 
son. Jack Melange, a yenerous ec- 
centric fellow, offers pecuniary assist- 
ance which is rejected by Mrs. Sickle, 
in which he is surprised by Briers, of 
whose daughter Meiange is a professed 
admirer. Briers misconstreés the mo- 
tives of Melange, and enters the house 
insearch of W iow, determined to de- 
mand satisfuction for the injuries of 
the farmer. Mrs. Sickle here accepts 
the good offices of the serjgant, who 
conducts her to the house of Sir 
Sampson, where she is most honour- 
ably secrered ahd protected by Lady 
Mary, from which circumstance se- 
yveral embarrassinefits arise, to the in- 
iury of this gemerous woman’s fame. 
Mr. Bouvere, the partner cf Sir Samp- 
son, proves to be the younger brother 
of Lady Mary, who, on his return from 
the Indies, had adopted that mode of 
observing his sister's conduct,on which 
(the affinity unknown to her) he had 
often ventweed to comment with an 
aperity displeasing to her feelings. 
The piece concludes with the rescue 
of sir George Dapple’s estate by the 
gencrous interference of Melange, 
witha conviction of the purity and 
honour of Lady Mary, the marriage 
of Jane and Captain Import, of Me- 
lahge and Maria, and the reconcilia- 
tion of the farmer and his wife. 

The intention of the author is to 
shew the folly of old men marrying 
young wives, and the unpleasant si- 
tuations it naturally produces. To 
ellect this he has brought foiwafd too 
great a variety of persons, many of 
¥hom have no connection with the 
plot, so that the attention is distracted 
and the interest of the whole lessened. 
This comedy, after being three times 
performed, | as been withd: awn, 

Covent-GakDEN, March 90.— 
This evening the Oratorios, tor the 
Lent season, concluded at this theatre, 
with the first part of Haydn's Creation 
and two miscellaneous acts, consisting 
of pieces selected from various com- 
posers, Mr. G. Ashley led the band 


With great ability through the season. 
April 10.+This evening a Farce, 
called [Whistle for It, or, Tie Cave of and the whole of the music, which is 


the Banditti, was performed for the 
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first time at this theatre. It is the 
same which was brought forward at 
the Marchioness of Abercorn’s festi- 
vities at the priory, at Christmas, 1805. 
Plot.--Vhe scene lies in Germany, and 
the piece commences with a view of 
tlhe Black Forest, wherein Count Ons- 
worth and a chosen band of warriors 
are in the act of searching for the cave 
of the banditti; Count Onsworth just 
returned trom a glorious campaiyny 
gallautly otters his services to destroy 
or secure these desperate marauders. 
in the next scene appears the captain 
of the banditti and his first licutenant ; 
the conversation, until the arrival of 
the gang, turns upon a late division 
of plunder, the exploits of the pre- 
ceding dav, and their intended ope: a- 
tions on the following evening. The 
robbers, by incans of their emissaries, 
learn that the king has despatched a 
powerful body of troops to. secure 
them, and destroy their retreat. A 
council of the banditti is held, and a 
plan formed, by means of which the 
count js surprised by the captain aud 
conveyed to the cave of the robbers. la 
searching him they take from his per- 
son awhistle, which is placed ona shelf 
within his reach, if he were not ma- 
nacied. On this whistle depends his 
life. By a previously formed agree. 
mert with the party under his com- 
mand, it was settled that if any unfor« 
tunate adventure occurred, by which 
he might be separated from them, he 
had only to use his whistle, by means 
of which thev would know of the 
place of his confinement and fly to his 
rescue, In this scene is imtroduced 
a silly clown, who was formerly a 
prisoner, but is now kept as a servant 
to attend on the robbers. ‘The count 
employs many stratagems to induce 
the clown to .restore him his whistle; 
to this application the clown refuses to 
assent; the count then describes the 
exceilencies of his whistle, and endea- 
vours to persuade him to try its ef- 
fects; this the clown at last agrees to, 
but trom his queer grimace and un- 
successful efforts, much laughter and 
applause are excited: the clown how- 
ever finally saceeeds—the count’s party 
appears, and the robbers aie surprised 
and secured. 
The overture is extremely pretty, 
by Lanza, possesses great merit. 
222 
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Orvera-Houst, March 16.—This 
evening a concert took place at the 
great room in this theatre, tor the be- 

nefit of Pio€ iz inchettini, achildseven 
vears of age, bor rm in this country of 
foreign parents. This boy has distin- 
guished himself by his performan-e 
on the piano-forte in many places on 
the continent, and acquired the title 
of ‘ Mozart Britannicus.” He is one 
of those few instances of early powers, 
that asa performer and a composer 
deserve the sommpeaser4 of the public; 
and he has been endowed by nature 
with a very extreordinary genius for 
music. He not only plays with great 
execution, but with such taste and 
expression as cannot ye taught, but 
must result from hin nseil. He pene- 
rally excited cele and atforded 
pleasure to auditors fully able to ap- 
freciate his merits. 

April 14.—This evening a new his- 
torical ballet, called Le Scewe de Troye, 
was produced; it was got up under the 
direction of M. Rossi, the design and 
execution of which do him much 
credit, 

The first scene commences with a 
view of the Wooden Horse; the his- 
torical facts follow with the greatest 

recision, accompanied with the most 

eautiful scenery, the finest music, 
and executed by the most captivating 
ballet company per haps in the world. 
Andromache, the fair widow of Hec- 
tor, received much interest from the 
fascinating Parisot Mademoiselle 
Nora, from the royal theatre, Lisbon, 
made her dedut in the part of Creusa, 
the wife of Eneas, and received the 
most flattering reception. Madame \ 
Le Presle was the fair Helen, and Miss 
Cranfield, Venus. The scene whee 
the burning of Troy is introduced, 
was honoured with reiterated plaudits. 

April 16.--This evening Madame Ca- 

taiani gave, for her benefit, La Morte 
di Mithridate, by Portogallo, an Opera, 
which combine *s more musical beau- 
ties for a performer than any that we 
Know, and it derived new charms from 
her power and taste. ‘The dificeltics 
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she has to execute, and the graceful 
manner in which she triumphed over 
them, were sources of high gratitica- 
tion to the skilful few; and her ex- 
quisite delicacy and emotion in the 
touching passages, equally affected 
the untutored multitude. This was 
peculiarly felt in the influence over 
the heart; which she obtained in the 
second act—‘‘ Per questa amure lu. 
grime.” It produced a rapturous burst 
of applause; and, at the end of it, a 
chaplet of laurel, with a copy of verses, 
was flung on the stage from one of the 
upper boxes. The spectators of our 
theatres are not accustomed to this 
kind of compliment, and though a 
number of voices in the pit (chiefly 
forcigners) called out to crown her 
with the laurel, t the ceremony did not 
take place. 

Concert or ANCIENT Music, 
March 11.—The sixth concert took 
place this evening, under the direc 
tion of the Earl of Dartmouth. The 
selection was principally from Handel. 
The novelty of the night was the first 
appearance of Miss Hughes, a pupil 
of Bartleman, who, through some em 
barrassment, displayed considerable 
vocal powers, and executed some of 
Handel's most difficult music with 
good effect, her style of sing ing hein 
excellent, and reflecting much credit 
on her master. 

‘The seventh conce rt was on the 
18th of March, under the directicn 
of Earl Fortezcue, and the 
was again principally from Handel, 
several of whose divine pieces were 
give n in the finest style by Mrs 

aughan, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Bar- 
tleman. 

The eighth concert was 
8th of April, under the direction of 
the Earl of Wilton, and was chieily 
selected froin the compositions ol 
[iandel. Mrs. Vaughan, Mrs. ship 
ley, Messrs. Harrison, W. K nyvett 
and Bartleman, displayed great ex- 
ecution, and were rapturous! ap- 
plauded. 
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osite factions, this event is a feature 
inthe history of the times, which men 
of all parties, of all ages, and of all 
ranks, ought to attend to. LORD 
MELVILLE IS RE-ADMITTED 
toa seat in his Majesty’s Councils. 
The dismission of Lord, Melville 
from a seat in his Majesty’s Councils 
js not to be confounded with the trial, 
which took place in consequence ot 
the detection of the breach of the law 
of the land, in his ofhce; for the dis- 
mission preceded by a considerable 
interval. that trial. ‘The votes of the 
louse of Commons led to this dismis- 
sion, and these votes were passed, af- 
ter Lord Melville had been heard in 
hisown defence; and for aur own parts, 
nothing that happened during the 
trial altered the. opinion which we 
had previously formed from his own 
words, and the words and avowed ac- 
tions of his colleague and agent Mr. 
Trotter. The right of his Majesty to 
all whom he please to his Councils, 
no one can dispute; but we may be 
allowed to regret a circumstance, 
which in the present times may be 
followed with great inconvenience. 
Whatever might have been the 
faults of the late administration, it 
cannot be denied, that they endea- 
youred to avoid, as much as possible, 
some notorious taults of the Pitt and 
Melville administration; namely, a 
lavish expenditure of the public mo- 
hey, and inattention to the public ac- 
counts. ‘I'‘hey were assiduously em- 
ployed in correcting those great faults, 
in detecting the public peculators, in 
endeavouring to do justice to their 
king and country, in points in which 
both have been so essentially injured. 
The re-adinissionof Lord Melville in- 
to his Majesty's Councils will, we tear, 
throw cold water on the excellent 
plans formed in this respect, and re- 
tard the operations of our finaucial 
commissioners. For how can it be 
‘xpected, that a public delinquent 
should be prosecuted with much vi- 
gour, when a person bas been re-ad- 
Initt o Ins Majesty’s Councils, 
whose conduct has not only not. been 
i these respects without suspicion, 
ut has been declared disgraceful by 
éuumber of the Peers of the realin, that 
Would suffice to make up more than 
lourofour commonjuries. ‘Time will 
shew whether our suspicions are well 
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founded; whether delinquency will 
be pursued into its retiring haunts, 
and order re-admitted into the public 
accounts. Whatever may happen, 
whatever may be the judgment form- 
ed by others on the strange transac- 
tions of the times in which we live, 
we shall retain our respect for the mi- 
nority on Lord Melville's trial, with 
whose judgment of the case we.do in 
every articie concur. 

Next in importance tothe re-admis- 
sion of Lord Melville to a seat in his 
Majesty's Councils, are the facts 
that have come to light since our last, 
respecting tne extraordinary change 
that has taken place in administration. 
The stopping of the bill for allowing 
the king to use the services of our Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects was the first 
warning that the nation had; and 
from long debates in both Houses, in 
which the king’s name has been yery 
improperly brought forward, the 
whole of the transaction has been de- 
velored, Lord Howick, it seems, ob- 
tained a reluctant consent from the 
king to introduce a bill into the House, 
similar to that passed im ireland in 
1793, respecting the Catholics... In 
the interval between this consent and 
the second reading of the bill, which 
certainly was not exactly the same as 
that in 179%, the royal mind was much 
agitated, and certain persons were. fre- 
quently at the court, who were not 
friendly to the late administration. 
It is not dificult to.widen a breach 
already made, The objections to the 
bill could not be surmounted... The 
ministers consented then to withdraw 
the bill, but this was net completely 
satistactory. They were required 
to pledge themselves that they would 
not hereafter agitate the question. To 
this pledge they would not give their 
consent; and they were all sent a 
packing, turned ont, and made a 
laughing stock to the opposite party 
aud the public at large. 

li was not to be expected, that the 
ex-ministers should bear calmly this 
dismissal, and return to their respec- 
iive occupations without some at 
tempts to harrass those who had taken 
their seats. The usual mode of parc 
liamentary skirmishing  followe |, 
which brought en pitched battles in 
both [iouses, and in both Houses the 
ex-Iministers were completely defeat- 
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ed. In these contests the public took 
no part. Neither party could rouse 
them. to an active interference. A 
tew addresses and petitions were got 
up on the idie question of No Popery, 
and the danger of the Church; but 
they evidently did not convey the 
seuse of the nation, which saw no rea- 
son for this alarm, and saw no grounds 
for making any clamour upon such a 
silly occasion, ‘The disasters in 1780 
contributed not a little to this spirit, 
and disappoiuted those wicked men, 
who, for the sake of the temporary 
views ofa party, would not hesitate to 
throw a state into confus* n; and be- 
sides, the ex-ministers had not, dur- 
ing the time ef their being in power, 
g-ven ve v strong indications of at- 
tachment to those national questions 
which had been so much the theme of 
their speeches when in opposition. 
The ground of the atiack upen the 
new ininisters was, that the demanding 
of a pledge, by the king, was uncon- 
stitutional, and that to consent tosuch 
a pledye would have been contrary to 
their duty as privy counsellors. ‘The 
question lies deep in our constitu- 
to be tho- 
roughly understood by both king and 
peop le. For their interests, and not 
tor the sake of any disputations gen- 
tleman in either House, for the sake 
of any factious adherent to any party, 
with a view to places, pensions, and 
offices, or the reversion of them, it 
should be thoroughly investigated 
By the principie of our constitution 
the king can do no wrong. This 
maxim is a very good one: but it 
must be properly understood. It does 
not mean that the person who wears 
the crown is frec trom the infirmities 
of human nature, and is a divinity up- 
onearth; but 4e can do no wrong In 
any act in government. And for this 
plain reason: the king can do no 
wrong in an act of government, be- 
eause in every act of government 
there is a persen or persons between 
the king and the individual, oppress- 
ed by any authority, who are amena- 
bie to the courts of law for their con- 
duct. We must distingaish between 
au act of government, and a personal 
act of f the king; and the want of this 
distinction was ome great cause of 
Charies the First being brought to the 
block. By going into the liouse of 


tional history, and deserves 
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Commons to seize in person the fiye 
members, the unhappy monarch 
placed himself in a situation in which 
the law cannot suppose our sovereion 
tobe. He might have offered | pers 
sonal violence toa member, and have 
been persona'ly resisted; and 
latter act is an act of treason. 

he ordered the seizure of 
mémbers; however improper the act 
might be, it might have been cop. 

stitutionally performed; but the per. 

sons who performed the act would 
have been amenable to the laws of 
their country; and the person who 
advised the king to the measure mut 
have justified it, or received ‘the pu- 

nishment due to the offence. 

The maxim then, that the king cap 
do no Crete, comet be too much che. 
rished by those who love the consti- 
tution of their country; and we 
should have regretted the debates up- 
on the personal act of the king, if 
they had not tended to throw light 
upon this subject, and to point out 
clearly the boundaries of the king's 
true, useful, valuable, and just prero- 
gative. ‘The question of the Catho- 
lics must uow be put out ef sight; 
whether that, or any other question, 
had occasioned a difference between 
the king and his ministers, is of no 
importance. A difference certainly 
éxisted, and in consequence thie king 
turned off his servants, and provided 
new ones, 

‘The turned-out ministers would in- 
sinuate that in this the king had done 
wrong, and that he had demanded a 
pledge, which honour and their oaths, 
i privy counsellors, forbade them to 
give. ‘That the king has done wrong 
we deny; for by our Taw he cannot do 
wrotiz. Whom has he injured by 
this act? Who has a right to com- 
plain? The holding of the offices, 
which these mifiisters held, was eu- 
tirely at the king's discretion, and the 
power of nominating to these offices 
cannot be placed in other hands; for 
wheever has the power is © Ss entialiy 
and virtuaily king. ‘The king, iv this 
instance, exercised his true, useftl, 
valuable, and just prerogative; and 
with this exercise the lords, commons, 
and people at large, have nothing to 
do. We say plainly and positively, 
nothing to do; for if in the appoint 
ment of new ministers, any thing 
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dene contrary to the law of the land, 
or they are of such notorious bad cha- 
yacter, that they are rot fit to be 
trusted, there are constitutiona: means 
by which their mal-adtministration 
may be checked, or they may be re- 
moved from their offices. 

We might be in a very strange sijtu- 
ation, if this was not the case. A few 
fuctious men might, by corrupt mo- 
tives, procure majorities in parlia- 
ment, and rule both. king and coun- 
try with abominable despotism. Our 
constitution has wisely prevented this 
evil; and the king is not to be called 
to account for the dismaissal of any, or 
all of his confidential servants. 

But, say the ex-ministers, if this is 
the case, the king cannot be weil 
alvised. They may be pledged in 
such a manner, that by abstaining 
from giving certain advice, the king- 
dom may be ruined. Here theyseem 
tomake a mistake between their situ- 
ation, as confidential ministers, and 
members of the privy council. It is 
not absolutely necessary that they 
should be members of the privy coun- 
cil, and, in fact, from this office they 
have not been dismissed. ‘To pledge 
that they would not, in their places as 
privy counsellors, give advice on cer- 
tain questions, would be contrary to 
their oaths ; but the pledge demanded 
was not of this nature. It was, that 
they should not, as the servants of the 
crown, agitate, in future, a certain 
question. This, surely, a master may 
require from his servants. 

The case may be paralleled in Com- 
mon life, and, in fact, one happened 
the other day, very analagous to it. 
A gentleman, fond of agriculture, had 
a builit? recommended to him, who 
was esteemed to be a most cap.tal far- 
mer; but this bailiff was one of those 
gentiemen who will always have their 
own way. ‘The gentleman wished to 
try a certain experiment upon some 
of his fields; the bailiff remonstrated, 
declared such a mode to be absurd, 
and that the ruin of the land would 
follow. ‘The gentleman thanked hiin 
for his advice, but insisted upon the 
fields being treated in the manner he 
had directed. After an interval, the 
master Found his fields treated in quite 
adifferent manner, and was, as may 
be imagined, extremely displeased, 
took his bailiff soundly’ to task, and 
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insisted on it, that if he would not 
pledge himself to foilow the orders 
given, he must quit his service. The 
high spirit of the bailiff could not 
brook this, and of course was dismiss- 
ed; and he complained bitterly of bis 
master for choosing really to be the 
inaster. 

The ex-ministers then are certainly 
not tobe justified in their conduct upon 
this expuision; and, in fact, they bave 
placed themselves in a very aukward 
situation. Turned out by the king, 
as we have seen with great propriety, 
it will be dithcult for them to prove, 
that they acted with that discretion, 
which was to be expected from the 
talents they were presumed to peos- 
sess. Was it wise of them to bring 
forward a measure without thoroughly 
knowing the grounds on which they 
stood? and did they abandon. the 
measure in a manner becoming men 
of spirit? By their conduct they lost 
the credit that would have been at- 
tached to the measure,-and besides 
they lost their places. 

Aithough it is presumption to cen- 
sure the king for the exercise of his 
just, prerogative, it may fairly he 
asked whether the change is benefi- 
cial to the nation. This will be an- 
swered by a comparison of the persons 
in power with those who lately pos- 
sessed it; and it may be added, by an 
enquiry, how far the latter persons 
answered the expectations which were 
entertained, on their assuming the 
reins of government. It will not be 
forgotten, on the latter head, that the 
first act of these great whigs and pa- 
triots was to pay Mr. Pitt's debts; 
they then passed an act, allowing 
Lord Grenville to hold the auditor- 
ship of the Exchequer, with the place 
of first lord of the treasury; they ad- 
mitted the lord chief justice of the 
King’s Bench to be in the cabinet; 
they made Mr. Pitt's income tax to be 
tenfold more oppressive than he ever 
intended it to be. Their language on 
the Hampshire and conduct in the 
Westminster elections, did by no 
means correspond with their former 
opinions of ministerial influence; but 
above all, they eulogized Mr. Pittin a 
most extravagant manner, and thus 
convinced the world, that either 
their former speeches were spoken 
without judgment, or the possession 
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of power had entirely corrupted their 
minds. Still there were many gocd 
points about them; and if they disap- 
pointed their friends, and gratitied 
their own ends by their conduct, we 
will leave toa remoter period a justifi- 
cation of their measures. ‘The new 
ones have been in office, but it is now 
a new combination. Let us hope, 
that what errors they formerly com- 
mitted will prevent them from pursu- 
ing a similar line of conduct; and it 
cannot be doubted, that they have a 
sufficiently arduous task upon their 
hands, which requires no small degree 
of steadiness for them to perform in the 
midst of those harassing oppositions 
which the late ministers, and their 
partisans, will create. We should 
wish toseea few independent members 
of both Houses forming a separate 
camp, and watching closely the mea- 
sures of both parties; but a solid and 
effectual administration cannot be car- 
ried on but byareform in parliament— 
areform equally advantageous to king 
and people, but injurious to the sellers 
of seats for terms of years. 

If domestic affairs have been full 


of interest, those on the continent have 


called no less on our atiention. The 
dreadful battles fought at Evlan did 
not end, as was expected, in the defeat 
of Bonaparte. He retained his ground 
in Poland, and expectation is on the 
tiptoe for the event of another great 
battle, which is to decide the fate of 
the kingdoms of Prussia and Poland. 
The power of Russia to recruit her ar- 
mies has been, we fear, much exag- 
gerated, and the attacks by Turkey 
and Persia must distract her atten- 
tion. ‘The Prussian army is said 
too to have increased much in num- 
ber, but we doubt the truth of this 
averment, and the difficulty of paying 
the troops of the combined armies 
present many obstacies to the great 
exploits expected from them. On 
the other hand the French, flushed 
with victory, and living at the expence 
of the conquered, no ways dread any 
new attack, and Bonaparte is making 
the most active preparations for a very 
vigorous campaign. 

The French are in great part to the 
east of the Vistula; but neither Ko- 
nigsberg nor Dantzic are taken. 
Against Stralsund they have been un- 
successful, and Swedish Pomerania 
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has been evacuated. Whether the 
latter step is a feint, or a measure of 
necessity, time will discover. Austria 
is quiet, aud is even said to have al. 
lowed the passage of French troops 
through her territories. Every thing 
in Kurope seems to depend on the 
campaign by the Vistula; and if Great 
Britain sends, as is expected, twenty. 
five thousand men into the Baltic, 
and the Swedes come forward with 
energy, the shock of arms will be ter. 
vible. When will mankind learn their 
true glory, and cultivate with as much 
ardor, the arts of preserving, as those 
of destroying, their fellow-creatures, 

Bonaparte is not occupied merely 
in the arts ofasoldier. From his camp 
at Osterode, he issued orders on the 
20th of March, for the meeting of the 
senate. One great object of this meet- 
ing is to raise and organize the con. 
scripts of 1808, and this measure will 
add discipline to his new recruits. At 
the meeting of the senate, the reasons 
for this measure were explained, and 
the whole blame was laid to the im- 
measurable ambition of the enemies of 
France. It is needless to say, that the 
senate agreed to the measure ; and to 
the flattering account of victories, a 
proof of the paternal love of the sove- 
reign is added, in his condescending 
to let his new conscripts be disciplined 
six months in their own country, be 
fore they are called into actual ser- 
vice. A country, in which such large 
levies are made, must possess a degree 
of enthusiasm, which the regular go- 
vernments do not supply; but inthe 
defence of our own country we may 
imitate the activity of the enemy; 
and if a certain portion of our young 
men were regimented every year in the 
same manner, we might, notwith- 
standing the formidable power of 
France, smile at all her threats of in- 
vasion. 

But the most extraordinary and im- 
portant event that has taken place 
since our last, isin a quarter and in2 
manner little expected. The French 
revolution has produced strange ef- 
fects. We have seen France revolting 
from the Pope, and Great Britain 
protecting his holiness; France re- 
turning to a sort of allegiance to the 
Pope, in which, however, the poor old 
gentleman has very little to congratu- 
Jate himself; and Great Britain finds 
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returning cry of No Popery, resound- 
ed in its councils; infidelity was to 
beattacked, and we united with the 
crescent; the badges of Mahomet 
were worn by our heroes; ona sud- 
den the heroes’ of the crescent are 
pointing their guns at the minarets of 
Constantinople. 

What a mad world, my masters, is 
this we live int Quam parva sapi- 
entia gubernatur mundus, said for- 
merlya Swedish prime minister, that 
is, Folly rules the roast. We, how- 
eversay,quam ntagnA sapientia guber- 
natur mundus. How wisely is it ma- 
naged, that notwithstanding the mad 
caprices of mortals, total destruction 
andinevitable misery do notensue. Let 
any one look to the conduct of the ca- 
binets of Europe since the year 1789, 
and he must be firmly persuaded that, 
ifthe world had not been governed by 
ahigher power than the mere ostensi- 
ble agents, suchas kings, privy coun- 
sllors, generals, and the like, every 
thing must have run to confusion. 
Happily the folly of one day is cor- 
rected by the folly of the next. The 
materials, which the art or folly of 
man endeavour to combine together, 
are found incapable of coalescing, 
and, in spite of themselves, they all 
concur in bringing about events, to 
which singly no one would contribute 
aparticle of strength. Thus, if a va- 
riety of forces is employed in different 
directions, to move a given weight, 
the weight moves in the direction of 
none of them, but takes a course 
which none of the agents could se- 
parately affectuate, or has wisdom to 
calculate. 

A few months ago, the Turkish and 
the British forces were united toge- 
ther within the strongest bands of 
friendship. We had rescued Egypt 


‘fom the grasp of the French, and re- 


stored the country to its ancient mas- 
ters. The gratitude of the Turks was 
without bounds, religious prejudices 
gave way, and the English were treat- 
edas a very superior order of Chris- 
fan dogs. We now hear that a Bri- 
tish squadron’ has passed the Darde- 
nelles, has attacked and destroyed 
some Turkish vessels, and has threat- 
ened Constantinople with destruction. 
Thus policy changes alliances. The 
British ambassador, aware of this re- 
sult of the manceuvres that were likely 
Universau Mae. Vot. VII. 
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to take place, contrived to secrete 
himself aboard one of our frigates, and 
to convey the greater part of our mer- 
chants on boardour ships. Negoti- 
ations were carried on between him, 
the admiral, and the Sublime Porte. 
Very exorbitant terms were demand- 
ed onour part. They were refused by 
the Porte; and it is not absolutely 
certain whether our squadron is gone 
back to its ancient station, or is sailed 
forward to the Black Sea. 

The admiral had sent an account of 
this transaction to Europe; but the 
vessel, in which the dispatches were, 
has been taken by the French. We 
are left, in great measure, to our own 
conjectures, and to the garbled ac- 
counts of the French, who accuse us, 
in their usual manner, of being bar- 
barous in our warfare, and: parallel 
our destruction of the Turkish vessels 
with our attack on the Spanish fri- 
gates. Both have been done without 
a declaration of war, and on powers, 
at the time, in astate of peace with us. 
Great Britain, in the mean time, will 
not want for advocates; and we leave 
to the jurisconsults and the morafists 
and the no popery men, to discuss 
these points. Suffice it for us, that 
we have exasperated the Turks be- 
yond measure; that we have put all 
our countrymen in that part of the 
world in great danger; that we have 
ruined our commerce in the Levant; 
and have given to the French the pre- 
ponderance in the Turkish councils, 

The French, it seems, had warned 
the Turks of the probability of such 
an attack, and had offered their troops 
and engineers for the defence of the 
capital. This offer was refused, but 
present danger has overcome the 
councils of prudence. A large body 
of troops and engineers is on their 
march to Constantinople; and those 
forts, whose possession was. demanded, 
will be garrisoned by the French, and 
effectually put into their power. 
These events portend the speedy fall 
of the Turkish empire, at least of that 
part of it which is situated in Europe, 
and humanity may congratulate itself 
on the prospect, that a large territory 
may again be restored to the blessings 
of civilization. This downfal of the 
power of Mahomet, added to the hu-_ 
miliations experienced by the Pope, 
— fail ef making a deep impres- 
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sion on the reflecting mind. What- 
ever is established on force and fraud 
must, ina course of time, give way; 
but we cannot expect the appearance 
of that kingdom of peace and justice, 
which the prophet Daniel has so 
clearly pointed out to us, till many 
great concussions and bloody and bar- 
barous battles have led to the removal 
of those obstacles which hitherto have 
resisted the efforts of reason and reli- 
gion. 

Whilst Europe is thus shaken, Asia 
seems to held out a prospect of great 
changes. Persia, which for a long 
time has scarcely been heard of, and 
has been torn to pieces by intestine 
commotions, is now reviving. On 
the north it borders on the Russian 
power, and on the south extends itself 
very nearly to our possessions in [ndia. 
The French are not likely to let slip 
the opportunity ofannoving us. Al- 
ready, by their co:ncils, an attack 
has been made .u; on Russia, but with 
what success, the distance of the scene 
of action, and the diiliculty of gaining 
accurate intelligence from these 
quarters, prevents us from discover- 
ing. The sovereign is represented to 
possess unusual activity and energy; 
and if we go on in our attacks upon 
the religious prejudices of the natives 
of India, our possessions in that quar- 
ter may fall an easy prey to a new in- 
vacde r. 

Our hopes in South 
revived. if plunderi 
of Sir H. Popham led fatal ca- 
tastrophe, and whatever spoils may 
fall to his share, he cannot enjoy them 
withont the reflection that they were 
obtained by the loss of an army. 
Troops have been sent from this ce 


r plan, and they 
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England at the time when endeavours 
were made to throw the whole coun. 
try into confusion upon the Catholic 
Bill, and the thanks of the legislature 
were given to the troops on this expe- 
dition, the majority of whom were 
Catholics. So far from not employ 
ing Catholics in our army, prudence 
would dictate that these were the fir- 
test troops to send to the conquest of 
such a province as that of Bueno; 
Ayres. They will less shock the feel. 
ings of the inhabitants; and thus re. 
ligious prejudices may be made to 
concur in the public benefit. We 
shall hope speedily to announce, that 
that part of Spanish America acknoy. 
ledges the power of Great Britain, 
and that its conquest will be attended 
with beneficial effects to both the con. 
querors and the conquered. 
Difhculties have arisen respecting 
the treaty with America, and, it i 
said, will prevent its accomplishment 
The subject of impressing seamen: 
one great point of embarrassment. 
To remove it requires great skill and 
prudence. ‘The expedition and trea. 
son of Colonel Burr seem to be with 
out foundation, and the intermal peace 
of the United States is not likely to 
be disturbed. What will be the in- 
pression made by the issue of the 
trial of Captain Whitby in this cour- 
try, time must discover ; but it would 
scarcely be adviseable for him to ex- 
pose his life to a jury of American. 
{t will be recollected, that this cap- 
tain, being on the American station, 
fired into an American vessel, and 
killed a man. This put the United 
States into great commotion. The 
man was buried with great funeral 
pomp, and the apprehension of Cap- 
tain Whitby, as the murderer, wa 
ordered. ‘I'he captain is now in Eng 
Jand, and has been tried by a court 
martial, at Portsmouth, for firing into 
the vessel, against the law of neutral 
nations. From this charge he hs 
been acquitted, 
We congratulated the country 0 
our last, that the idle nonsense.of De 
ity Birch about Popery was ex 
ploded, and his motion was rejected, 
by a very great majority, in the Com- 
mon Council of London. On the 
dismission of the ministry the deputy 
returned to the charge. The tide ws 
now turned in his favour, and he c# 
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ried an address to the king, tocongra- it is recollected, that upwards of four 
tilate him on the strength of his ad hundred thousand pc unds have been 
herence to the protestant religion, dissipated by the directors of that 
with a very great majority. Cam- company, and that a large body of 
hridge University has also addressed proprietors sued, but in vain, to in- 
upon this occasion, but not without vestigate their accounts, we can only 
a strong opposition to the measure. look for the establishment of another 
In Northamptonshire also, the No committee, which will, as long as the 
Popery gentlemen have made very money lasts, carry on Its own projects, 
strong efforts, which ended in an ad- and then make a bow of condolence to 
dress from city and county; but the those by whom they were appointed, 
No Popery gentlemen have very little and trusted with ample resources. 
reason to rejoice on these results, as We could wish that this meeting 
‘» both town and county a verv strong Would consider well the causes of the 
protest was entered into, and signed failure of the Sierra Leone Company, 
hy the most respectable noblemen and before they embark into a similar 
centlemen in that quarter. Indeed plan. If the same fanaticism guides 
the sense of the country has been com- the new company, and the same inat- 
pletely mar.ifested upon this occasion. tention to business, the same results 
Weare no longer the foolish people will follow; but with the tate of the 
of Sacheverell’s or Lord George Gor- Sierra Leone Company before their 
don'stime. We know that the cry of eyes, no one is to be pitied who 
No Popery is merely a party cry, trusts the same projectors with his 
raised by men who do not care one cash. 
single farthing about any religion,and — The chief debates of importance in 
who adopt it merely to serve a pur- the two Houses were on the dismissal 
pose. No mob any where has joined of ministers; Mr. Brand introducing 
in this senseless cry, and there is every into the Lower House, on April 10, a 
eason to believe that very few years long debate on this subject, by mov- 
nore will elapse before protestants ing that, it is subversive of the princi- 
will shake off the disgrace attached ples of the constitution for his ma- 
to their cause, by imitating the worst Jesty’s ministers to restrain themselves 
part of popery intheir conduct. The by any pledge to withhold, at any 
spirit of popery reigns probably, at times, from his majesty, any advice 
this time, more among the protestants which they shall in their opinions and 
of this united kingdom than in any consciences believe to be conducive 
other part of the world, and this spirit to the security of his realm, the ho- 
isevidently declining. The disciples nour of his crown, and the well-being 
Christ have no right to interfere oftall his subjects. This motion was 
with the religious prejudices of their seconded by Mr. Lambe, who, in ar- 
ne} hbours, in any other manner than guing that the pledge demanded by 
with the cogency of argument anda the king was inconsistent witha mi- 
temper of meekness, with ‘the sword nister’s duty as a privy counsellor, 
of the spirit, and the spirit of love. quoted King Henry the Eizhth’s 
The abolition of the slave trade has speech, that every privy counsellor,. 
revived the prospects for the civili- when he came to advise his sovereign, 
zation, as it is called, of Africa. A should consign simulation and dissi- 
large body has been assembled at the iulation to the porter’s lodge. Ge- 
Freemasons’ Tavern, to consider of neral Crauford condemned the late 
ineasures to effectuate yenevolent ministers for, obtruding on the king 
purpose. His highness the Duke of what was known to be repugnant to 
Gloucester took the chair 1d a his feelings. They professed to re- 
committee was formed te > a commend only a bill similar to that 
plan to be brought forward at a meet passed in Ireland in the year 1793; 
ing to be held next month. How- but when it was found that they had 
ever laudable the object may ve yone far, beyond jt, and they could 
canfot but entertain great fears for its not modify the bill to their own 
execution. The same’ persons, we wishes, they dropped the measure al- 
observed, took -the lead in this busi- together. Here the matter might 
hess, who have manazed the affairs of have rested, but they chose, ina cabi- 
the Sierra Leone Compaity. Now, if net = or remonstfance to the 
SA 
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king, to press on him, at any future 
time, this disgusting measure, which 
might have brought on the necessity 
of giving his dissent to a measure 
which had passed both houses of par- 
liament. 

Mr. Hall was of opinion, that in re- 
fusing the pledge, ministers had acted 
agreeably to the soundest principles 
of the constitution. Mr. Wharton 
objected to the motion on two 
grounds: first, as to the manner in 
which it was expressed ; and secondly, 
on account of the arguments by which 
it was supported. Fle deprecated the 
consideration of abstract questions. 
Ministers had supported a measure 
not only in direct opposition to the 
sentiments of the king, but to the opi- 
nion of a vast majority of the country. 
Mr. Fawkes doubted, from what he 
had heard that night, whether there 
was to be a British constitution or 
not. There had been a misconcep- 
tion with respect to the bill, and mi- 
nisters had acted discreetly, and with 
due deference to the king, in with- 
drawing it. Had they not stipulated 
for laying their sentiments, from time 


to time, before the king, they would 
have been lost to all sense of shame, 
and subverted the libertics of their 


country. Thé king can do no wrong, 
and the responsibility resides in his 
ministers; but hew could they be re- 
sponsible if they were to give only 
such advice as was palatable. It had 
been said, that there never was a mi- 
nistry which promised more and per- 
formed less. To this he could not 
agree. They had relieved the coun- 
try in great measure from the pres- 
sure of additional taxes—they had 
abolished the slave trade—they had 
brought forward a bill for amending 
the forins of the courts of law in Scot- 
land—ani, by a system of concilia- 
tion, they had in some measure healed 
the wounds of Ireland. He cared not 
who were ministers, provided they 
acted on constitutional principles ; 
but he could not support the present 
ministry, as their continuance in of- 
fice would be attended with the ut- 
most danger to the country. 

Mr. Osborn contended, that the 
present ministers caine into place in 
defence Of the king's prerogative, and 
moved the order of the day, in which 
L# was seconded by Mr. Bastard. Mr. 
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M. Fitzgerald observed, that the mi- 
nisters had stipulated only to suggest 
such measures as might be necessary 
for the safety of the state. This was 
their only crime. Had they done 
otherwise they would have been jll- 
qualified to be the rulers of a free 
people, or the servants of a limited 
monarch. Sir T. Turton supposed, 
that the Catholic bill was so intended, 
that all the obloquy ef opposing it 
should fall on the king, and all the 
merit ofa liberal proposition belong 
to the minister. Much had been said 
about responsibility, but all tending 
to maintain that the aristocracy of 
the country was to dictate to their 
sovereign. This doctrine he should 
always oppose, as he should the mo- 
tion, because, if carried, it would 
enly tend to place the two houses 
of parliament at enmity with their 
sovereign, 

Mr. Curwen thought that the late 
ministers merited the thanks of every 
independent Englishman. If they 
were not supported in such a free and 
manly line of conduct, they might 
have ministers subservient only to the 
nod of the monarch, and parliament 
inight be disgraced by becoming the 
instruments of base and wicked mi- 
nisters. Mr. Tuffnell declared that 
such a pledge had never been de- 
manded before of any minister ; and 
that the bill, which was the ground 
work of it, only went to enable the 
king to select from his subjects, those 
persons whose services he might think 
beneficial tohim. Mr. Fuller insisted 
on it, that the whole of the ques- 
tion was merely as to which of two 
sets of men were to manage the public 
atfairs. ‘To him this was of little con- 
sequence, any of them might give bad 
advice, and then they ought to be dis 
charged. A certain family had been 
given to theories. Three he could 
mention. The first, an extremely un- 
wise proceeding, lost us America; the 
second was a incst foolish piece of le- 
gislation, about the signing and seal- 
ing of papers, and the assembly of the 
people; the third was the most deplo- 
rable of ali, the abolition of the slave 
trade. ‘T'o this last, the king, and al- 
most all the royal family, were, he 
knew, adverse. Here he was called 
to order: he proceeded, thus—very 
weil, Sir, Imay not, perhaps, be pet 
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fectly in order, but this much I will 
ay, that I entirely disagree with the 
honourable member who has made 
the motion now before you, and dis- 
approve of all that has been urged in 
support of it. 

Mr. Plunket declared, that the se- 
cret advisers of the King had done 
him a double injury,; first, in in- 
ducing him to believe, that he was 
acting in the Catholic 7 cen- 
trary to the interests of the people; 
and secondly, in persuading him to 
demand an unconstitutional pledge. 
Great responsibility lay on those who 
could dare to assert, that the pro- 
testant religion was in danger. The 
measure of 1793 was not thoroughly 
understood. It did not apply merely 
tolrish Catholics, but to all Catholics 
who exercised their commissions in 
Ireland; and as this was equally law 
after as before the union, it was com- 
petent for any Catholic in Ireland to 
hold any commission in the army, 
except that of general on the stail, 
and in the navy any commission what- 
ever. What then was meant by the 
alarm now raised? Was there more 
danger in England than in Ireland ? 
In England, where the “atholics are 
not one in fifty, or in Ireland, where 
they are two thirds of the population. 
Yetin Ireland, where most danger is, 
full liberty is given to the Catholics, 
which is to be denied in England, 
where exists no danger atall, Upon 
this ridiculous plea of no popery the 
peace of the University of Dublin 
had been disturbed. The Chancellor, 
to engage the members to present a 
petition against the bill, had insina- 
ated that it was the only way’to recom- 
mend themselves to royal favour. 
Such conduct would come home to 
the feelings of every one. Religion 
ought not to be used for the purposes 
of clamour; to trifle with, or to make 
a stalking horse of, it were equally 
criminal and impolitic. Considered 
with respect to Ireland, the secret ad- 
visers of the crown were highly cul- 
pable. The general state of Ireland 
is this:—Since the commencement of 
his Majesty's reign the Catholics had 
received a succession of benefits, and 
they were sensible of it. With this it 
is said they ought to be contented, but 
is sucha degree of contentment in 
buman nature? Is it possible, whilst 
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they are deprived of the civil advan- 
tages of the community? Their 
priests are a body unpaid and uncon- 
nected with government, subservient 
therefore to the wishes of the higher. 
orders, and to the passions of the 
lower. The peasantry were from va- 
rious causes in a most unfortunate si- 
tuation; ‘and without entering upon 
them he would assert only, that that 
situation could not remain much 
longer; whether it would be changed 
for the better or the worse time must 
discover. ¥or himself he regarded 
the state of Ireland with a degree of 
terror and alarm, which he could 
not find words to express. If the im- 
pression was to go forth among the 
Catholics, that the persecuting spirit 
was to be revived, if such a line of 
distinction was to be suffered to exist 
in the two countries, the very exist- 
ence of the nation, he was persuaded, 
would be inthe most imminent dan- 
ger, and the state would be shaken to 
its centre. 

Mr. Perceval would not allow that 
he was exciting unnecessary alarm, 
when he saw danger to the established 
church, and believed that persons 
would not be contented till Ro- 
man Catholic bishops Jad a seat in 
the House of Lords. Nothing, he 
was sure, would satisfy the Catholics 
but perfect equality with the Protest- 
ants. As to the subject of pledges, 
he denied that any advice had been 
given tothe King. He approved of 
what had been done, and was ready 
to be responsible for it, though he 
was obliged to state the fact exactly 
as it was. Astosecret advisers, there 
were none such, while the ministers 
continued in office; when they were 
dismissed, his Majesty of course con- 
sulted others. Mr. P, then detailed 
the history of the Catholic bill, and 
the misunderstanding between the 
King and his late ministers, whom he 
blamed for not haying explajned 
every part of the intended bill, and its 
difference from thatin 1793, precise- 
ly to him. With respect to the Ca- 
tholics, he thought that the conduct 
of administration ought to be firm 
but conciliating, there was no other 
alternative than to establish the Ca- 
tholic church or to preserve the esta- 
blished religion in full strength. He 
could also assure the house that the 
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present ministers had given no pledge but he who made it ought to consider 

whatsoever on coming int o office. well the consequences of so diabolj. 
Mr. Grattan thought that the state cal a conduct, as for the sake merely 

of Ireland required ee utmost atten- of coming into cfiice to excite relj. 

tion of the house. Fluctuatine coun- gious dissentions, and to P roduce the 

cils were the chief cause of discon- worst and most deplorable effects jn 

tents. From thirteen years’ experi- the country. 

ence it a) ppeared, that the bill of 1798 Mr. Bathurst regretted the use of 

had been pre ductive of the most salu- the Kin “sname in the debate, and 

7 effects, and he could not see that though he allowed the general maxim, 
the Protestant religion would be at that the King can do no wrong, 

all endanver red by the C holics being should } ; 

staff officers. The bill, in his mind, 

tended to u nite all ciasses in the de- 

fence of their country: but, it was 

better to give uy alutary bill, than 

to persist in it with the prosps y then 

not being ableto carry itithrough, [ts frem office? and in tl 

object was to sav he established left solely to his own discretion, 

ehurch, by concentrati he whole motive of the King’s ac l 

force of the country in defenc " spec sneht xt to be ma 

the country.. We a iow fighting ject of investigation: and 

not against po} 

and in such a unanimity is ) 

most desirable. Dr. Duigenan in a pledge demanded or refused. 

most insolentand inflanimatory s speech © jection would be allowed good, 

inveighed ir OP t e Catholics, it was considered that, if an address 

and even asserted, that a noble Lord were moved to demand the advisers 

had attempted to su wy he Prot of t ing respecting the p edge, 

ant establishmept. This p liane a a and ihe King should answer that he 

violent ery of order, order, and nanie had no advisers, then blame woul d he 

him, name him; and after some time presumed to attach in a quarter where 

the peace of the house was restored it cannot by the constitution. 

by this violent Doctor declaring, right of removing ministers is the 

that he was sorry at having used a King’s sole prerogative, and he could 

harsh expression, and came oti by the not assent to any motion which had 

fame assertion, that he had not stated the least ten nee: to shal 
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ke if, or to 
that the noble Lord was in this or in‘ure the regal power established in 
that house, though it was very evi- this king dom. 
dent to what noble Lord he referred. Sir P. Murray agreed fully in the 
Sir. Romilly wished to bring the constitutional sentiments last uttered. 
houce back to tié main question, If the late ministers talked of their 
whether it was nota high crime and own vindication, they evidently meant 
misdemeanour for ae rg to givea the crimination of the King; and to 
pledge not to advise his Majesty on sanction their views we must sub- 
a given subject. By our constitution vert the grand maxim of the consti 
the King can do no wrong; but if tution. 
such a pledge were given the minister Mr. Whitbread contended, 
would cease to be responsible, and there was not a moment of the sei 
the wou'd reside lite from his accesion to bis den 
with the crown. it had been said, in which there was not a person con- 
that the present ministers had given stituticnally responsible for his ac- 
but it wa evident, that tions. Elow the learned Chancellor 
former ministers had been of the Exchequer could answer to his 
for not’piving a pledze, it colleagues for his outcry of no popery, 
} } } } } 


thatthe present mini- and the church being in danger, ke 


ould not touch the subject for could not conceive. If he felt so 
that pledge was demanded. much anxiety for the interests 
‘empt had been made to excite safety of the chuych, how could 
acry of the sibel being in danger; unite with the war minister, who 
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pledged to promote the claims of the 
Catholics, whether in or out of of- 
fice; and how could the learned 
Chancellor answer it to his consci- 
ence, that he did not raise this outery 
of the danger of the church during 
the administration of Mr. Pitt? 

Mr. Rose asserted, that the motion 
was nothing else than an attempt to 
drag the King in person to the bar 
of the house. 

Lord Howick on the contrary de- 
cared, that nothing was more ill- 
founded than this assertion, and that 
thedoctrines broached this night in 
the house tended to strip it of its most 
important functions. Ee then en- 
tered into a detail of the history of 
the Catholic bill, and expressed a 
hope that the late ministers wouid 
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period, be able to 
that in re, which 
great national import- 
inisters had consi 
ireland to 
and 
formed some plans re- 
specting the payment of tithes; and 
ot course they could not possibly 
enter into the pledge required from 
then. On the attempt to stir up the 
passions by the crv of no popery, he 
observed, that nothing was more ad- 
nirable in the sight of God and man 
thina truly religious character; so, in 
perfect contrast to him was that man, 
whose passions in a morbid and gloomy 
temperament were inflamed into per- 
secuting rage against every one who 
difered from him in belief. But 
most odious of all was that man who, 
without any principles of religion in 
his heart, and with professions in his 
lips, endeavoured to excte and in- 
flame religious animosities, as the 
means of promoting his private views 
of ambition. 

Mr. Canning went over nearly the 
same ground as his colleagues, but 
ended with a threat, that whatever 
might be the result of this or a series 
of motions, the new ministers would 
keep their places. ‘Che change in the 
councils of the. King did not arise 
from themselves, but trom their pre- 
decessors, and if necessary, an appeal 
would be made to the people. This 
threat called up Lord Henry Petty, 
who spoke vehemently against such 
language, and at half past six the 


dered the state of 


the utmost attention, 
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house adjourned, after a division, 
in which were for the new ministers 
258.—For the old ministers, 2296.— 
Majority in favour of the new mini- 
stry, 32. 








Description of the Town and Harbour 
of Monte Viveo, in the Rio DE 
LA PLATA, with an accurate plan 
of the Town, and a view, engraved 
by permission, from a Drawing made 
by Major Tucker, the bearer of the 
government dispatches, announcing 
the capture of that valuable Settle- 
ment. 

Bo recent acquisition of this 

important fortress and harbour 
by the British forces under Sir Samuel 

Auchmuty and Admiral Stirling, the 

account of which will be 

found in that part of our miscellany 
devoted to the record of similar 

events, has secured to this country a 

footing on the continent of South 

America, which will facilitate the fur- 

ther attempts that may be deemed 

advisable to make towards the subju- 
gation of the wealthy Spanish seitle- 
ments, to which the celebrated Rio de 
la Plata gives access. The posses- 
sion of Buenos Ayres, though the 
capital of an extensive province, the 
seat of viceregal government, and 
the emporium of the trade of wide 
stretched regions, could not alone 
have ensured permanency to the ac- 
quisitions which had been made in 
that quarter, by the enterprising spirit 
of individuals, carried perhaps be- 
yond the strict limits of delegated au- 
thority. An open city, an ill-con- 
structed fort, and an unprotected 
roadstead, were little calculated to 
give preponderance, or even to atford 
security, to asmall number of troops, 
or to give ellect to the protection of 

a naval force, otherwise adequate to 

the complete controul of the river. 

Accordingly, we have seen, that de- 

stitute of the expected aid, and de- 

prived, by the etfects of the weather, 
of the assistance of Sir Home Pop- 
ham’s squadron, our gallant troops at 

Suenos Ayres were compelled to sur- 

render the place and themselves to a 

force principally brought from the 

opposite shores of the river, from the 
garrison and environs of Monte Video. 

This place is therefore doubly impor- 

tant, not alone as affording the best har- 
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gazette 
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bour, and only secure naval station in 
the river, as well as a strong hold and 
place.of retreat in the event of. a dis- 
astrous. issue, of further attacks, but 
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the Neophyte Indians of the Parana 
or those who ‘had been subjugated to 
the patriarchal authority of the. Je. 
suits, and whose labours those fathers 


also.as. depriving the Spaniards of occasionally lent tothe ‘government. 


their.best place of resource, and of 
their best rallying point, These con- 
sideratiotis make the capture of Monte 
Video.an.objectof the greatest weight 
in the scale ot politics, whils? to mer- 
cantile men,;and especially to those 
who have already so largely veatuted 
in shipments to the southern conti- 
nent; the secure retreat it yields to 
their, shipping, and the beneficial, 
theugh partial, opening it affords for 
the vent of their various commodi- 
ties, must render every thing relative 
to it highly interesting. 

As far back as the beginning of the 
last century, the Spaniards perceived 
the inconyenience attending the want 
of a.secure harbour in the Rio de la 
Plata.. The bay of Barragon, some 
leagues to the south-east of Buenos 
Ayres, was first. resorted’ to, and still 
continues fo be, in some measure, the 
rt of that, city; it is, however, little 
tter than an open road, and is only 
protected by sand-banks which break 

the force of the water. The imperi- 

ous necessity of a secure harbour be- 
came,.in 1731, so obvious to Don 
Bruno de Zabala, one of the most 
active and intelligent of the Spanish 
governors of Rio de la Plata, then a 
government subordinate to the vice- 
royalty of Peru, that after a mimute 
survev-of all the shores of the river, 
he fixed upon the harbour of Monte 
Video as the most proper station for 
his projected establishment. A few 
stancias, or grazing farms, had been 
settled: in the neighbourhood four or 
five years before, and two or three 
-smoll vessels were kept by the pro- 

rietors to carry their hides and tal- 

wo the mart of Buenos Ayres; but 
Zabala could not procure any settlers 
from the other parts of his govern- 
-ment; he therefore had recourse to 
the Canary islands, and obtaining the 
permission of fhe. metropolitan go- 
vernment,in Old Spain, he got about 
fifteen familics froin Palma, who were 
the first inhabitants of the spot where 
now.the town of St. Philip de Mopte 
Videostands.. Zabala fortifiedit with 
a wall. The citadel*was built some 
time afterwards, and was the work of 


This townand Harbour dies in 349 
55° south ‘latitude, and 56° 4° west 
longitude, om the north bank of the 
Plata, thirty-three leagues in a direct 
line, ‘east’ of Buenos Ayres, though 
the intricacy of the navigation makes 
the distance about ten leagues more, 
It is about two and twenty leagues 
west of Maldonado, and about twenty. 
three leagues north-east of ‘Punta de 
Piedras, a’stony point on the south 
shore of the Plata. It derives its name 
from a high mountain, in the form of 
a cone, forming 'the western point of 
the harbour, and which serves both 
asa landmark for shipping, and asa 
vigie or look-out from the shore. The 
eastern point of the harbour is a rocky 
promontory on which the tower is 
built, the entrance is about four miles 
across, but shoals and rocks extend 
from each side? though mostly from 
the western point, narrowing. the 
channel to less than two miles; behind 
these points the harbour expands in 
nearly a circular bason of about six 
miles in diameter, the greatest part of 
which affords good anchorage in a 
bottom ef soft clay, with depth of 
water sufficient for the -largestships, 
Within the points the water is always 
smooth, being protected «from - ail 
winds by the surrounding high lands. 
The conical mountain on its western 
point may be seen at the distance of 
fifteen or sixteen leagues at sea, and 
is the only very clevated: part of the 
coast. A flag-staff is erected. on its 
summit, whence signals are: made to 
the town of the approach of vessels, 
but no fortifications are. to be-met 
with on that side of the» harbour, 
excepting asquare battery built even 
with the water's edge just. behind the 
point. ‘The island of Rattones, whieh 
lies almost in the middle of the shar- 
bour, though more towards the western 
than the eastern’ side, -has been, lately 
fortified. It hadten: pieces of cannpn 
mounted when it surrendered after 
the town of St. Philip had been taken 
by storm. » These guns sweep:thesur- 
face of the water, and commandnear- 
ly the whole harbour: _ Admiral Stir- 
ling justly remarks, that it might have 
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roved of the greatest annoyance, had 
the detachment by which it was gar- 
risoned chosen to hold out after the 
loss of the principal place. The tides 
in the harbour rise about five feet, 
but when the wind blows strong from 
south-east to south-west they will rise 
seven or eight feet. The harbour 
abounds with excellent fish; there are 
no shell-fish, however, except a few 
muscles of a small size and indifferent 
flavour. 

The town makes a very handsome 
appearance when viewed from the 
harbour, as it stands on rising ground, 
and the houses are interspersed with 
trees and gardens. The landing place 
js at a pier built of large stones; a 
guard-house and custom-house are 
near it. The houses in the town are 
chiefly built of stone with a few bricks, 
and are only one story high, a few ex- 
cepted; the roofs are flat and made of 
the same materials as the floors, gene- 
rally either stone or brick, but many 
houses have only earthen floors. The 
governor's house, which forms a large 
low square building, resemblesarange 
of English livery stables. Some 
houses have glass windows, but lattice 
work in general prevails, as more 
suited to the climate, and most of the 
meaner dwellings have no windows, 
and only receive light through the 
door ways. Such of these as stand at 
the corner of streets have two doors, 
one of which is kept shut in the 
morning on that side where the 
sun rises, whilst the other remains 
open till the afternoon, when it is 
closed, and the first is opened to ad- 
mit the light and air. few houses 
that belong to the wealthy inhabitants 
are built in a more eligible manner, 
two or three stories high, with balco- 
nies infront. None have any chim- 
nies; fire is generally kindled in a 
contiguous yard, or in the larger dwel- 
lings, in a separate kitchen, and in 
wet or cold weather it is brought into 
the rooms in fire-pans. The shops 
make a very sorry appearance to anv 
one accustomed to the profusion and 
display of European retail dealers; 
and scarcely any have windows, 
whence the commodities they contain 
can ouly be perceived withinside or 
atthe door. In the suburbs the shops 
distinguished by a small vane or flag, 

Universan Mag. Vot. VII. 


unite the business of chandlers, gro- 
cers, and eating-houses 

The streets run strait, and cross 
each other at right angles, but only 
two of them are paved; the others are 
composed of large loose stones and’ 
sand, the cavities and inequalities of 
which make them very disagreeable 
both to men and cattle, especially in 
rainy weather. The clumsy carretaas 
or tilted carts which are used in the 
country, are drawn over these uneven 
paths by oxen. The Spanish and 
Creole inhabitants of both town and 
country generally ride on horseback, 
and pay therefore little attention to 
the convenience of the Indians and 
slaves who trudge on foot. 
- The market-place is about three 
hundred yards square, and is at the 
higher part of the town, near the 
north gate. It is well supplied with 
fruit and vegetables. On the west is 
a large church, which has been for 
many years a building, but affords 
nothing remarkable. There is a con- 
vent of Franciscan friars, and the 
Jesuits, before their expulsion from 
Paraguay, had likewise an establish- 
ment here, The fortifications have 
been lately much improved and aug- 
meuted , towards the harbour the town 
is defended by a curtain-wall and 
some redoubts and demi-bastions, and 
asmall fort, mounting eighteen guns, 
which commauds the entrance of the 
bay. On the land side there is @ 
strong stone wall with bastions, and a 
citadel inthecentre, built rather ir- 
regularly with four bastions, a ditch, 
and a glacis. In it are the barracks 
which are said to be bomb-proof, 
There are two gates, one to the south 
and one to the north of the citadel; 
it was near the south gate, that the 
British forces effected the breach by 
which the town was so gallantly car- 
ried by storm. The south east bas- 
tion of the citadel had been battered 
in breach, but though the rampart 
was soon leveiled, the massy stone 
wall resisted the artillery brought 
against it, and recourse was had to a 
weaker place. At the north gate the 
troops scaled the wail at the same time 
that the party which had entered by 
the breach were advancing to open it. 
The fortifications are all af stone, and 
— provided with artillery ; up- 
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wards of 160 pieces of cannon being 
mounted on the works, many of 
which are fine brass guns. The gates 
were accustomed to be shut at eight 
o'clock every evening. 

tats abound in the town, and bur- 
row in the looseearth and sand. They 
ere a great nuisance, and though great 
quantities of them.are killed every 
night, so that the streets appear strew- 
ed with them in the morning, their 
numbers do not sensibly diminish. 
Flies. and. musquitoes are likewise 
amongst the inconyeniencies of the 
piace... A recent traveller says, “in 
respect to the flies, they were a com- 
plete plague. The floor, the walls, 
the table, and every thing was co- 
vered. An apple or peach, in one 
minute, could not be recognized as 
such, nor could we tell of what colour 
the table was. A cup of tea to get 
to the lip must be swept nearly all 
the while we are drinking, and during 
the night the seundwhich they einitted 
could be compared only to the noise 
of aheavy pouring rain.” 

The town is principally supplied 
with water from aspring in the sub- 
urbs, to the north east of the north 


gate, which being during the siege in 
the possession of the British, water 
was brought by boats to the garrison, 


from Rattones island and the other 


side of the harbour. The water from 
the suburbs, and that which is got 
by digzing holes in the sand near the 
river that runs mto the harbour, is 
very good, as indeed is the water 
throughout the country. It is brought 
to town in watercarts. There are, 
however, two or three large reservoirs 
in the town, for the collection of the 
rain-water, which is gathered from 
the flat roofs of the houses, and is 
conveyed by spouts to the reservoir. 
These wells are about sixty feet in 
circumfeience, and are partly en- 
closed; the water is drawn up by-a 
bucket and windlass, and is stated to 
he remarkably clear. The chief houses 
have their roofs constructed with a 
slight concavity for the purpose of 
collecting the rain more easily. 
Provisions are excellent, in great 
abundance, and very cheap. From 
the abundance of horned cattle, beef 
is remarkably cheap. The caitle are 
in general of the same size as those 
in England, though as there is not 
the least attention paid to them, they 
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do not become so fat. Prize oxen of 
unwieldy weight and encased in anij. 
ficial oil-cake fat, are neither reckon. 
ed proofs of agricultural improve. 
ment, nor supposed to be conducive 
to domestic economy. Two dollars 
are asked to pick out one from a herd 
not far from the town; a few miles 
farther up ‘the country, four may be 
purchased for the same money. Iy 
the town an entire quarter of beef may 
be had for the value of about three 
pence halfpenny. The cattle are jn. 
deed principally killed for the sake of 
the hides and tallow, and often no. 
thing is taken from the carcase, for the 
table, but the tongue. Swine are also 
numerous and excellent; it is of no 
consequence to the owner whether 
they are large or small, their price is 
generally half a dollar a head. The 
sheep here have four horns; they are 
not so fat as the English, and a pound 
of muiton-chops does not lose twelve 
ounces by dripping away into the 
fire when broiled. At market a sheep 
costs about $s. 6d. but in the country 
twenty may be bought for a dollar. 
Fowls, considering the cheapness of 
other provisions, are very dear, and 
sel} fora dollar a couple. They do 
not kill calves and pigs, but whena 
delicate dish is wanted for an enter- 
tainment they kill a cow for her 
calf, or a sow for her pigs. The price 
of bread ts equivalent to about seven 
pence per quartern loaf, ard it is ir- 
variably fixed bylaw. The size ofthe 
loaves is made to correspond with the 
different small coins of the country. 
There are no manufactories, and 
only a few mechanics are to be found. 
Taviors and shoemakers are the most 
numerous of the tradespeople, and 
are engaged in regular employment. 
There- are one or two blacksmiths’ 
shops at Monte Video, in which char- 
coal is used, and the workmen, though 
exceedingly slow, can finish their 
work tolerably well, Clothing of 
every description, and every article 
of household furniture, and utensils, 
are excessively dear. Most articles of 
apparel are four hundred per cent. 
dearer than in England. Though the 
houses are uncomfortable and mean, 
the rents-are very high. - A dwelling 
of two rooms, witha yard, rents at 
one hundred dollars per annum; afd 
forty dollars are asked for a single 
room without window or fire-place. 


[Tv be continued.) 
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APOLLONIAN CRITIC. 


** SEMPER 


YE are under the necessity of 
\ / apologizing for the omission of 
the * Apellonian Critic” this month, 
which has been occasioned by the 
continued indisposition of one of its 
writers, and the carelessness of the se: J 
yant of another, who was the cause of 
the papers intended for it being de- 
stroyed. We must also apologize to 
Mr. Barthelemon for the non appear- 
ance of his reply to Mr. Pratt, which 
has been, by some unaccountable ac- 
cident, mislaid. 

Mr. Dibdin has in the press (to be 
published by Subscription,and to be 
completed in twenty-six parts, Crown 
folio) anew periodical work, consist- 
ing of a series of short and simple Es- 
says and Songs; calculated,in their ge- 
neral operation, progressively to assist 
‘he musical education of young ladies 


FIDELIs.” 


at boarding-schools, called ‘ The 
Musical Mentor; or, St. Cecilia at 
“ehool. The whole writtenand com- 
posed by himself. The first part will 
appear about the end of May. 

Mr. Bunting of Belfast ‘has: an- 
nounced that the second part of the 
collection of the Ancient Music of 
Ireland will shortly be published. 

Messrs. Clementi propose to pub- 
lish by subscription, the Canzonets 
and Madrigals of Thomas Moriey, 
Bachelor of Music, 1588. The work 
will contain in one volume twenty 
Canzonets, for three voices, and 
twenty Madrigals for four voices, 
carefully arranged from several ma+ 
nuscript copies of established au- 
thority. A concise account of Morley’s 
life will be prefixed to the work. 


ne 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communications from Mr. FLercuer, and from Caruts, came too late for in- 
sertion in this Number.—»They shall certainly appear in our next. 
Correct the Press in the last Number. 
Page 214, 2d line from bottom, for water read wafer. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the Life and 
Wiitings of Dr. Hugh Blair. By J, 
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An Account of the Life and 
Writings of David Hume, Esq. By 
T.E. Ritchie. Svo. 10s. Gd. 
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Errant. 4s.-6d. 
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kinson.’ 19s. 
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lustrated in 12 Plates. By T. Rawtin- 
son. 6s. 6d. 

Talefits Improved, or the Philan- 
thropist. 5s. 
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Some Thoughts on the Present 
State of the English Peasantry. Writ- 
4en in consequence of Mr. Whit- 
bread’s Motion in the House of Com- 
mons, Feb. 19, 1807, relative to an 
amendment of the Poor Laws, by 
J. N: Brewer. 1s, Gd. 

General Reflections on the System 
of the Poor Laws, with a Short: View 
of Mr. Whitbread’s Bill. 1s. 6d. 

' " " POETRY. 

Saul; in two parts. By W.Sotheby, 
esq. 4to. 18s. 

The Uti Possidetis and Status Quo. 
A Political Satire. | 1s. 6d. 

' Elijah’s Mantle, 1s. 

The Mountain Bard; consisting of 
Ballads and Songs, founded on Facts; 
and Legendary Tales, By James 
Hogg. 7s. Gd. 

Insand Outs; ar the State of Parties, 
A Satirical Poem. By Chrononho- 
tonthologos, 2s. 6d. 

The first Eclogue of Virgil, trans- 
lated into English Verse. By J. 
Glazebrook. 1s, Gd. 

RELIGION, 

A Second Defence of Revealed Re- 
ligion; in two Sermons, preached 
in the Chapel Royal, St. James's. 
By R. Watson, D. D. Lord Bishop of 
Landatt. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached Feb. 25th, 
1807, at Brompton Lodge, before 
their Royal Highnesses, the Duchess, 
the Princess, and Duke of Gloucester. 
By the Rev. W. W. Dakins. is. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of st. Mary Magdalen, Ber- 
mondsey, Jan. 25, 1807, for the Bene- 
fit of the Refuge for the Destitute, 
Cuper’s Bridge, Lambeth. By the 
Rev. E. W. Whitaker. 1s. 6d. 


A Sermon, preachedin the Parish 
Church of Richmond, Surrey,, March 
8th, 1807, being the first Sunday 
after the Erection ofa Marble‘Fablet, 
by the, Parishioners of ;Richmond, 
in Memory of T. Wakefield, B, A. 
their late Minister. By E. Pattison, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. - 

Methodism Condemned by; Me- 
thodist Preachers; or, a. Vindication 
of the Doctrines contained in two 
Sermons on Justification by , Faith, 
and the Witness of. the Spirit; for 
which the Author was expeiled from 
the , Methodist Connection. By J. 
Cooke. 4s. 

Mistakes in Religion. prevented; 
or an Essay on the Prophecy of. Za- 
charias. By the Rev. H. Venn. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Sermons by the late Dr. Bryce 
Johnston, of Holywood. , 8vo;- 9s. 
boards. 

The End of the Upright Peace. 
A Sermon on the Death of J. ‘W. 
Lohb, Esq. By D. Bogue. 


. TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Picture of Newcastlé-upon- 
Tyne; containing a Guide to’ the 
Town and Neighbourhood; an -Ac- 
count of the Roman -Wall;: and a 
Description of the Coal Mines. [l- 
lustrated by a Map of the Coal-Dis- 
trict, and a Plan of Newcastle. 5s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Observations on a Journey through 
Spain and Italy to Naples, and thence 
to Smyrna and Constapinon a com- 
prising a Description of the princi- 
pal Places in that. Route., By R. 
Semple. 2vol. 10s, . 


REPORT OF DISEASES, 


In the public and private Practice of one of the Physicians of the City Dis- 
pensary, from the 20th March, to the 20th April, 1807. 


Caer. 4: 2 isoe. 4. %. 5 oe 
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Rheumatismus, + . 
Ophthalmia, , . . 
Cynanche Tonsillaris 
Apoplexia a? i Sea 
Paralysis... 6 
Hemoptysis. . . » 
Phthisis Pulmonalis . 


Hypochondriasi 
Diarrhea . 
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Leucorrhwa. . .. ‘ 
ERVONOME et * worvn . 
Morbi Infantiles . 9.0.53, 
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RRs Cane se Se 
‘* Membraque  deficiunt fugienti, languida 
vite.” ‘ 
N the conclusion of the last report 
we observed that the vital princi- 
ple, whether a distinct being, or a 
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property of the bodily organization, 
Is preserved it existence by the ope- 
ration of certain external powers. 

The criteria by which we distin- 
guish living from dead matte r are sen- 
tation, perception, and motion. By 
sensation, we mean distinct feelings 
of pleasure or pain. By perception, 
we denote the consciousness of such 
feelings. The term motion, it is un- 
necessary toexplain. These proper- 
ties exist ia a greater or less degree in 
allanimals. In man and other nobler 
animals they exist in the highest de- 
gree. In the jnierior the 
powers of life are more circumscribed, 
But as far as perceive that they 
have organs similar to our own, and 
that when acted upon by certain 
powers the same phenomena are pro- 
duced in them as in ourselves, we 
must thence infer that they possess 
the same properties. 

The existence then of these pro- 
pezties, sensation, perception, . and 
motion, are the sole criteria of life, 
and they are produced by the onera- 
tion of certain powers or agents. ‘The 
rays of light reflected on the retina 
from any substance, produce fhe sen- 
sation called sight. The undulating 
motion of the air arising from the vi- 
brations of a senorous body, produces 
the sensation of*sound or ‘hearing, 
The contact of another substance con- 
stitutes feeling. And the operation 
of the mental energy, or of any che- 
mical or mechanical stimulus on the 
muscular fibre, produces motion. 
Now we cannot account for these pro- 
perties upon mechanical principles, 
nor can the most accurate investiga- 
tion of the structure or constituents 
of the living body discdver its capa- 
city of being thus acted upon by the 
different powers which excite motion 
or produce sensation. The anatomist 
may trace and show to a certain ex- 
tent the’ distribution of particular 
nerves, blood-vessels, and muscular 
fibres—the chemist may-exhibit their 
constituents by the last result of ana- 
lysis;—-but however important their 
Jabours are in other respects, hitherto 
they. have not thrown any light on that 
peculiar capacity which we observe 
in living bodies, of receiving the im- 
pressions of certain agents, by which 
the phenomena of life are supported, 
Hence we are reduced to the neces- 
sity of concluding that this capacity 
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liar jor- 
ganization; and. that by several mo: 
difieations of this organization, the 
body is rendéred in jts various patts, 
susceptibte of the action of different 
powers, by which all its sensations 
and motions are excited. The most 
distinct notion that we can obtain of 
life, perhaps, is, that it is astate pre. 
served in organized bodies by the 
operation of certainagents. Yet more 
organic structure is not sufficient to 
account for the phenomena of life: 
it is necessary that this organized 
mattershould be acted upon by powers 
suited to its nature and structure, 
Accordingly we find an immutable re. 
lation subsisting between certain 
powers and organized bodies; for 
these powers do notact, or, at least, 
act in a very different mauer, upon 
inorganized or inanimate matter, 
Their operation continues invariably 
the same upon organized substances, 
while their structure remaius unim- 
paired: but if the organization be. 
comes deranged to a certain extent, 
they are no longer capable of pro- 
ducing the phenomena of life, and 
their action is precisely the same as 
upon itiorganic matter. 

‘If it be indeed true, that we cannot 
ascertain the cause why organic mat- 
ter is susceptible of the action of cei- 
tain agents-~if we can only perceive 
the effects of these agents upon or- 
ganized bodies, but in most instances 
cannot discover the mode in which 
they operate—-and if we can only esti- 
mate their beneficial or injurious 
powers by the effects which follow 
their operation, it must remain as ap 
ultimate fact, that the susceptibilit 
which we observe'in the animal body 
to be excited by certain agents, de- 
pends upon its peculiar organization, 

Now the agents more immediately 
concerned in the preservation of both 
aniinal aud vegetable life are heat, 
air, and aliment. The due operation 
of these .powers preserves life .and 
health; their nih 5c operation de- 
ranges the bedy, and produces various 
diseases: and their total privation* or 
abstraction is productive of death, 

The affection, technically termed 


u 


depends simply upon a_pecu 





* The total privation of heat, how- 


ever, is a-thing impassible—but life 
is destroyed by exposure to a certain 
degree of cold. 
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catarrh; and comnionly a cold, which 
we have placed at the head of the an- 
nexed list, is one of the diseases pro- 
duced by the undue or disproportion- 
afe action of temperature. Its gene- 
ral symptoms are a sense of lassitude 
over the whole body, with shivering: 
at last the sensation of cold is in- 
creased and the motions of the pulse 
are accelerated, especially in the even- 
ing. 

These symptoms are seldom of long 
duration till they are accompanied 
with adegree of hoarseness; a sense 
of roughness or soreness in the tra- 
chea or wind-pipe; some difficulty 
of breathing; and a cough which is 
generally at first without expectora- 
tion; exciting pains about the chest, 
bat more particularly in the breast. 
In some cases, however, there are 
pains in other parts of the body, but 
most frequently about the neck and 
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head. The appetite is impaired, some 
thirst arises, and a feverish lassitude 
is felt over the whole body. 

These symptoms indicate a disease 
of general arrangement or debility, 
and “‘ the difficulty and labour with 
which an enfeebled organ performs its 
accustomed aud salutary action.” 
And that this is really the case is far- 
ther proved by the almost never-fail- 
ing method of cure, which consists 
in avoiding cold, the exciting cause 
of the disease, preserving an equable 
and genial temperature, exciting thé 
actions of the system, and promoting 
perspiration by warm cordial drinks, 
and in some cases by stimulant medi- 
cines ; and in applying heat to the de- 
ranged organs or the local affections, 
by the inhalation of steam. 

J. HERDMAN, 
Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
21st April, 1807. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
London. 

HE London Institution has re- 

ceived his Majesty’s permission 
to bear armorial ensigns, supporters, 
banners, &c. The managers are in 
treaty with the committee of city 
lands, for a lease of part of the ground 
on which Blackwell-Hall stands, in 
order to erect a house sufficiently ca- 
pacious for the purposes of the Insti- 
tution. 

The first meeting of the Society for 
promoting the Civilization of Africa 
took plaee the 14th of April; when it 
was resolved that a committee should 
be appointed to enquire into the 
means by which that wretched cou» 
try could best be restored to, and 
maintained in security and happiness, 
by improving its commerce, encou- 
raging its agriculture, giving safety 
and freedom to its inhabitants, and 
planting the principles of morality 
end religionin their minds. 

The anniversary festival of the 
Litera y Fund took place on the 18th 
of April, at Freemasons’ Hall. The 
room was crowded, and the com- 
pany highly animated by the pur- 
pose of the meeting. It was no small 
pleasure to hear that a bequest of 
near 60001. had been left to the Society 
by a gentleman of the name of 


CHRONICLE. , 
Newton, who was collaterally descetid- 
ed frém the great English philoso- 
pher. A considerable number of other 
contributions were announced, and 
the general statement of the funds of 
the Society proved that it is in a very 
flourishing condition. 

The anniversary feast of the Royal 
Humane Society wes held on Wed- 
nesday the 15th of April, at the Lon- 
don Tavern, which was attended by a 
most respectable and numerous com- 
pany. ‘Two hundred and fifty guineas, 
new subscriptions, were received, and 
after the solemn procession of those 
persons recovered by the means re- 
commended by the Society, the ho- 
norary medallions were presented by 
the chairman, Alderman Hankey. 
The second was presented to Dr. 
Thornton, author of The Philosophy 
of Medicine, whose name; the chair- 
man observed, was universally known, 
who delivered to the Society the fol- 
lowing address : 

“* GENTLEMEN—I cannot receive 
such a signal mark of your approha- 
tion, without attempting, although in 
very inadequate language, to express 
the high sense J entertain of the ho- 
noui this day conferred upon me, and 
my grateful acknowledgment for the 
same. Cicero remarks ** That man 
in nothing so much resembles the 
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Deity, as by conferring of health."— 
What would have been his exclama- 
tion, had he known the Resuscitative 
Art, by which life, apparently gone 
for ever, is restored! This Art or 
Science appears truly divine, and was 
first instituted among us, to the glory 
of England, by the active penetra- 
tion of the truly benevolent Doctor 
Hawes, aided by the learned and 
 ongperee 2 Doctor Lettsom; and 

y establishing this Royal Humane 
Society, which rewards medical 
writings on the Resuscitative Art, and 
individual endeavours, hundreds of 
useful lives to the community are an- 
nually preserved; and having received 
from you, by the hand of the Chair- 
man, this honorary medallion, my 
exertions, in grateful remembrance, 
will be still further. stimulated, for 
the advancement of the Resuscita- 
tive Art, the good of mankind, and 
the honour, glory, and prosperity, of 
one of the most useful of all public 
institutions, the Royal Humane So- 
ciety.” 

An account of Doctor Thornton's 
remarkable recoveries of persons, 
who otherwise must have perished, by 
means of the vital air, is given in the 


Annual my As of that Society. 


Married.| At Mary-le-Bone church, 
Capt. Stuart, of the 16th Light Dra- 
goons, to Miss Anson, youngest 
daughter of the late George Anson, 
esq. and sister of Viscount Anson.— 
Philip Gibbes, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Philip Gibbes, Bart. to Miss Maria 
Knipe, third daughter of Robert 
Knipe, esq. of New Lodge, Herts.— 
At Walthamstow, M. T. Harris, esq. 
second son of General Harris, to Miss 
Emma Monuey.—Sir Thomas Strange, 
Chief Justice of Madras, to Miss 
Burroughs, daughter of Sir Wm. 
Burroughs.—At St. George's, Blooms- 
bury, Capt, English, of the 66th Regi- 
ment, to Miss Eliza Wilkinson, of 
Barrow-hill, Staffordshire. — At St. 
Clement Danes, Capt. C. Kempthorne 
Quash, of the Royal Navy, to Miss 
Mary Ann Owen, of Norfolk-street. 
—At Mary-le-Bone Church, the Hon. 
Thomas Parker, to Miss Eliza Wol- 
stenholme, of Holly-hill, Sussex.—At 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, Mr. Liston, 
of the Theatre Royal, Covent Gar- 
den, to Miss Tyrer of the same. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
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Dennis O'Leary; esq. of Grosvenor. 
place, to Miss Ellen Hutton, daugh. 
ter of Dr. Hutton, of the Royal Mi- 
litary Academy, Woolwich. 

Died.| General Jarry, in the 75th 
year of his age. He was a hative of 
France, and had been for a conside- 
rable part of his life in the service of 
the king of Prussias He was a very 
intelligent man, and it was hardly 
possible to introduce any topic which 
it was not in his power to illustrate 
with extensive knowledge and accu- 
rate reasoning. [le was remarkably 
found of music and was one of the 
earliest friends and patrons of Ma- 
dame Mara, when she began ker pro- 
fessional careeron the continent. His 
manners were of the most polished 
kind, and his temper gentle and bene- 
volent, though capable of the most 
animated exertions upon proper oc- 
casions. At the time ef his death he 
was Inspector General of Instruction 
of the Royal Military College, in the 
county of Bucks, which situation he 
held since the origin of that Institu- 
tion, and his loss is deeply regretted 
by the officers and members connect- 
ed with it.—At Nott’'s-hill, near Bays- 
water, Mrs. Gell, widow of Col. G. She 
had entertained a party of friends on 
the preceding evening, when the man- 
servant of Colonel Mac Donald, hear- 
ing ashrieking in Mrs, Gell’s house, 
went in, and found her on the stairs 
with her dress in flames. Immediate 
assistance was afforded, but without 
effect, as she soon afterwards expired, 
leaving a family of ten children to be- 
wail the loss of a tender parent.—At 
his house in Berner'’s-street, Oxford- 
street, John Opie, Esq. R. A.—/An 
account of the life af this eminent artist 
shall appear in our next.)—In Harley- 
street, Lady Alston, relict of the late 
Sir Rowland Alston, of Odell Castle, 
Bedfordshire, with whom the baro- 
netage of that very ancient and ho- 
nourable family became extiuct— 
Edward Allen, esq. Principal of the 
Honourable Society of Clitford's Inn. 
—At his chambers in Lincoln’sInn, 
Walter Long, esq. Bencher of that 
Honourable Society, and Senior 
Judge of the Sheriff's Court of the 
city of London.—In Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, azed 51, Robert Catts, 
esq. late Commissary of the Bengal 
Establishinent.—At Bronipten, Sav 
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rey Gilpin, esq. R. A. aged.73; a cele- 
brated painter, particularly of horses 
and witd animals. .He was descended 
from an ancient family in the county 
of Cumberland, which has given to 
the world many characters justly cele- 
brated for their tatents, and’ virtues. 
He was born at Carlisle, (of which 
city his “Only surviving | brother, 
Joseph Dacre Gilpin, esq. is the pre- 
sent Mayor) and in early youth, urtder 
the instruction ef a most excellent 
and ingenious father, imbibed, along 
with his late brother, the Reyeren 

William Gilpin, the tourist, a stronz 
propensity for the polite arts. . This 
was ripened as he advanced in life, 
into a conspicuous talent, and en- 
abled him to execute — paintings, 
which are justly admired for the great 
truth and spirit of the composition, 
and extreme chasteness of colouring. 
His excellence consisted entirely in 
pourtraying animals, the anatomy of 
which he was, completely conversant 
with, from the humblest. of the do- 
mestic tribe, to the roaring wanderers 
of the woods., He selected those in 
groupes, the admirable imitations of 
which will confer a lasting celebrity 
upon his name. Many of his most 
capital pictures are in the possession 
of noblenien and collectors. The 
Prince of Wales's and the Duke of 
Hamilton's collections are both en- 
tiched with the productions of his 
pencil; but, we. believe, his chef 
Urivre is is in the possession of S$, 
Whitbread, esq. M. P. It consists of 
agroupe of tygers, and is a noble and 
spirited composition, -He excelled 
much in giving an expression of ter- 
ible, but majestic fiérceness, to that 
noblest of all animals, the lion: some 
of his slighter sketches, ‘studied trom 
the life, giv.¢ a striking representation 
of the sullen digiity Which is the 
pecniiar characteristic of that royal 
animal. ‘The ctchings of cattle, which 
accompany his brother's descriptive 
writin’s, are his productions.—Miss 
Bren, of the Chapter Coffee House, 
Patetnostet ‘Row.—-At St. James's 
Palace, ayéud'g4, the Hon, Frances 
Tracy, First Bettchainber Woman to 
ler Majesty, and only surviving ‘Sis- 
ter of the’ late Viscount Tracy, of 
Poddingtén, ' Gloucestershire, ——In, 
Marley-strect, aved 12, the Hon. Anne 
Rodtey, Voutiv'est “daughter of ‘Lady 
Universan Mac. Vor. VII. 
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Rodney, and sister of the present 
Lord Rodney,—At the Charter House. 
Dr. N. Hulme, aged 75, VRS. and F. 
A.S. Physician to.that Establishment. 
—At Chelsea, aged 55, Charles Slater, 
esq. late of Westminstet, and one of 
the Magistrates of that city. 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 
America. 

The President has addressed a mes- 
sagé to the Senate and Louse of Repre- 
sentafives, containing a developement 
of the conspiracy of Colonel Burr and 
his agents against the peace and safe- 
ty of the Union, and an account of 
the plans projected by the conspira- 
tors‘to attain their object. Itappears, 
that Colonel Burr, contemplated two 
distinct. measures, which might be 
carried either jointly or separately, 
and either. one or the other first, as 
circumstances may direct. One of 
these was the severance of the Union 
of those States by the Allegany Moun. 
tains; the other an attack on Mexico. 
A third object was, provided merely 
ostensible, the settlement of the pre- 
tended purchase of a track of country 
on-the river Washita, claimed by a 
Baron Bastrop. _ ‘This was to serve as 
a pretext for all his preparations, and 
a cover under which to retract, in the 
eyent of a final discomfiture of both 
branches of his real design. ‘Three 
of his principal emissaries have been 
arrested at New Orleans, by General 
Wilkinson, and will be. brought: to 
trial. It further appears.that, Colonel 
Burr has surrendered himself a_pri- 
soner at discretion, to a detachment 
of troops under Colonel Claiborne, 
who also took possession of his arms 
and military stores, 

The Columbian Museum at Boston 
has been a second,time destroyed by 
fire, with the whole, of its valuable 
collection., The loss, is estimated at 
20,000 dollars. 


GAZEFTE LETTERS. 

The Gazette of March 17, contains 
an order, permitting, British subjects 
lawfwly to trade te aud from the island 
of Curagoa, subject to the same regu, 
lations as the other British culonies. 

The Gazette of March,24,¢ontains | 
three letters from Sir, Edyyard Pellew, 
Bart., dated from Madras Roads, and 
inclosing two from Captain. Plampin 

$¢ 
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of the Powerful, giving.an account of 
the capture of La Bellona, of 30 guns 
and 194 men, and La Henriette of 20 
guns and 135 men, French privateers, 
in the Indian Seas; also one from 
Captain Lord George Stuart of the 
Duncan, stating the capture of L'Isle 
de France, French brig privateer of 8 
guns and 71 men; also one from Cap- 
tain Cole of the Culloden, giving an 
account of the capture of L’Emiiien, 
French corvette of 18 guns and 150 
men, formerly His Majesty's 
Trincomale; also one from Captain 
Cramer of the Concorde, stating the 


sloop 
i 


capture of a small French privateer of 


2 guns, at Muscat. 

The Gazette of March 28, contains 
two letters from Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, dated Barbadoes, Jan. 
inclosing one from Captain Matson 
of the Venus, announcing the capture 
of the Determinée, French privateer 
of’14 guns and 108 men; aiso one 
from Captain Selby of the Cerberus, 

giving an account of the 
two pri tlso one from Captain 
Sayer “d the Galatea, announcing the 
capture of the Re- union of 10 


Qn? 
22, sus, 


vateers; a 


2Uns ; ; 


also one from Captain Hodge of th e 


sloop St. Christopher's, stating his 
having taken the Entreprenante of 1 
gun and 17 men; also one from Licu- 
tenant Dean of the Dominica, giving 
an account of his taking a French row 
boat privateer of 1 gun and 16 men. 
This Gazette also contains a list of 
twenty-three French privateers and 
merchant ships captured by Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew’s squadron in the East 
Indies. 
The Gazette of April 4, contains a 
letter from Sir Thomas Troubridge, 
inclosing one from Captain Elphin- 
stone, of his M: jesty’s ship Grey- 
hound, in the Java Seas, dated the 
27th of July last, containing an ac- 
courit of some successful operations 
against the enemy, performed by that 
Ship, iz company with his Majesty's 
sloop Harier; and of his having, on 
the 25th cf that month, fallen in with 
the Dutch republican frigate Pallas of 
$6 guns aud 217 men, and the Wil- 
liam corvette of 20 guns and 110 men, 
having under convoy two large arme d 
ships, laden with spices, the “produc e 
of the Mcluccas; that after a smart 
iction of about forty-five minutes, the 
Pallas and her convoy struck to his 


capture of 
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Majesty’s ships. The corvette taking 
the advantage of the crippled state of 
tiie Greyhound and Harrier effected 
her escape. 

This Gazette also contains a note 
from Baron Rehausen, his Swedish 
Majesty’s minister plenipotentiary, 
addressed to. the Right Hon. George 
Canning, his Majesty's principal Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
announcing the blockade of the River 
Peene by the naval forces of his 
Swedish Majesty. 

The Gazette Extraordinary, td 
lished Ap rit I 2, announces the: taking 
by assault of the city and fortress of 
Monte Video, in the River Plata, on 
the 3d of February, by the troops un- 
der Brigadier-g general Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, and the fleet under Rear- 
admiral Sir Charles Stirling. The 
following is an abridged account of 
this important event, as contained in 
the letter of Sir Samuel Auchmuty: 

Sir, Monte Video, Feb. 6, 1807, 

] have the houour to inform you, that 
his Majesty’s troops under my command 
have taken by assault, and after a most de. 
termined resistance, the important fortress 
and city of Monte Video. 

The Ardent, with her convoy, arrived at 
Maldonado on the 5th of January; and, 
on the: 18th, I evacuated that place with- 
out opposition, leaving a small garrison on 
the island of Gorriti. 

On consulting with rear-admiral Stirling, 
it was determined to attack Monte Video; 
and 1 Janded on the morning of the 18th, 
to the westward of the Caretas Rocks, ina 
smatil bay, about nine miles from the town. 
The enemy were in great force, with guis 
on the heights, when we disembarked; but 
they did not advance to eppose us, and suf- 
fered me to take a strong position, abouta 
mile from the shore. 

On the 19th, we moved towards Monte 
Video. ‘The right column under the Hon. 
Brigadier general Lumley, was early op- 
posed. About 4000 of the enemy’s horse 
occ upied two heights to his front and right. 
As we advanced, a heavy fire of round and 
grape opened upon us; butaspi irited charge 
in front, from the light battalion under lieu 
tenant colon el Brownrigg, dispersed the 
corps cpposed to him with the loss of ¢ 
gun. The enemy on the flank did not wait 
a similar movement, but retreated. They 
continued retiring before us, and permitted 
us without any further Opposition, except 
a distant cannonade, to take up a position 

about two miles from the citadel. Ourad- 
vanced posts occupied the suburbs, and 
some smal] pasties were posted close to the 
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works; but, in the evening, the principal 
part of the suburbs was evacuated. 

The next morning the enemy came out 
of the towh, and attacked us with their 
whole force, about 6000 men, and a num- 
ber of guns. They advanced in two co- 
lumns: the right, consisting of cavalry, to 
turn our left flank, while the other, of in- 
fantry, attacked the left of our line; this 
column pushed in our advanced posts, and 
pressed so hard on our out-picquet, of 400 
men, that Colonel Browne, who commanded 
on the left, ordered three companies of the 
40th, under Major Campbell, to their sup- 
port; these companies fell in with the head 
of the column, and very biavely charged it, 
the charge was as gallantly received, aud 
great numbers fell on both sides; at length 
the column began to give way, when it was 
suddenly and impetuously attacked in flank 
by the rifle corps and light battalion, which 
] had 6rdered up, and directed to the par- 
ticular point. The column now gave way 
on all sides, and was pursued, with great 
slaughter and the loss of a gun, to the 
town. The right column, observing the 
fate of their companions, rapidly retired 
without coming into action, The loss of 
the enemy was considerable, and has been 
estimated at fifteen hundred men. 

The consequences of this affair were 
greater than the action itself. Instead of 
finding ourselyes surrounded with horse, 
anda petty warfare at our posts, many of 
the inhabitants of the country separated, 
and retired to their several villages, and we 
wereallowed quictly to set down before the 
town. 

From the best information I could ob- 
tain, | was led to believe that the defences 
of Monte Video were weak, and the garri- 
son by no means disposed to make an ob- 
stinate resistance; but I found the works 
truly respectable, with one hundred and 
sixty pieces of cannon, and they were ably 
defended. 

The enemy, being in possession of the 
island of Ratones, commanded the harbour ; 
and | was aware that their gun-boats would 
annoy us, as we apprehended. A two-gun 
battery was constructed on the 25d to keep 
them in check, and our posts were extended 
tothe harbour, and completely shut in the 
garrison on the land side. Their commu- 
nication was still, however, open by water, 
and their boats conveyed to them troops 
and provisions : even water for the garri- 
son was obtained by these means, for the 
wells that supply the town were in our pos- 
session. 

On the 24th, we opened batteries of four 
twenty-four pounders and two mortars, and 
all the frigates and smaller vessels came in, 
as close as they could with safety, and can- 
nonaded the town.—-But, finding that the 
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garrison was not intimidated into a sur- 
render, i constructed, on the 25th, a battery 
of six twenty-four pounders, within a thou- 
sand yards of the south-east bastion of the 
citadel, which I was informed was in so 
weak a state that it might be easily breached. 
The parapet was soon in ruins, but the 
rampart received very little injury, and I 
was soon convinced that my means were 
unequal to a regular siege; the only pros- 
pect of success that presented itself, was to 
erect a battery as near as possible to a wall 
by the south gate that joins the works to 
the sea, and endeavour to breach it. This 
was effected by a six-gun battery within six 
hundred yards, and though it was exposed 
to a very superior fire from the enemy, which 
had been incessant during the whole of the 
siege, a breach was reported practicable on 
the 2d instant. Many reasons induced me 
not to delay the assault, though I was 
aware the troops would be exposed toa very 
heavy fire in approaching and mounting the 
breach, Orders were issued for the attack 
an hour before day-break the ensuing morn- 
ing, and a summons was sent to the gover- 
nor in the evening to surrender the town. 
To this message no answer was returned. 

he troops destined for the assault con- 
sisted of the rifle corps under Major Gard- 
ner, the light infantry under Lieut.-celonel 
Brownrigg and Major Trotter, the grena- 
diers under Majors Campbell and Tucker, 
and the 30th regiment under Lieut.-coloe 
nel Vassal and Major Nugent. 

They were supported by the 40th regi- 
ment under Major Dalrymple, and the 87th 
under Lieut -colone! Butler and Major Mil- 
ler. The whole were commanded by Co- 
lonel Browne. The remainder of my force, 
consisting of the 17th light dragoons, de- 
tachments of the 20th and 21st light dra- 
goons, the 47th regiment, a company of 
the 71st, and a corps of seven hundred ma- 
rines and seamen, were encamped under 
Brigadier-general Lumley, to protect our 
rear. 

At the appointed hour the troops marched 
to the assault. They approached near the 
breach before they were discovered, when a 
destructive fire from every gun that could 
bear upon it, and from the musquetry of 
the garrison, opened upon them. Heavy 
as it was, our Joss would have been compa- 
ratively trifling if the breach had been 
opened, but during the night and under 
our fire, the enemy had barricadoed it with 
hides, so as to render it nearly impractica- 
ble. The night was extremely dark. The 
head of the column missed the breach; and 
when it was approached it was so shut up 
that it was mistaken for the untouched 
wall. In this situation the troops remained 
under a heavy fire for a quarter of an hour, 
when the breach was discerned by Captain 
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Renny, of the 40th light infantry, who 
pointed it out, and gloriously fell as he 
mounted it. Our gallant soldiers rushed to 
it, and, difficult as it was of access, forced 
their way into the town. Cannon were 
placed at the head of the principal streets, 
and their fire for a short time was destruc- 
tive; but the troops advanced in all direc- 
tiens, clearing the streets and batteries with 
their bayonets, and overturning their can- 
non. The 40th regiment, with Colonel 
Browne, followed. They also missed thie 
breach, and twice passed through the fire 
of the batteries, before they found it. 

The 87th ragiment-was posted near the 
north gate, which the troops whe entered 
at the breach were to open for them, but 
their ardour was so great that they could 
not wait. They scaled the walls and en- 
tered the town as the troops within ap- 
proached it. At day-light every thing was 
in our possession except the citadel, which 
made a show of resistance, but sur- 
rendered; and early in the morning the 
town was quiet, and the women were pe:ce- 
ably walking the streets. 

The gallantry displayed by the troops 
during the assault, and their forbearance 
and orderly behaviour in the tuwn speak 
so fully in their praise, that it is unneces- 
sary for me to say how highly I am picased 
with theirconduct. The service they have 
been engaged in since we landed has been 
uncommonly severe and laborious, but not 
a murmur has escaped them, every thing I 
wished has been effected with order and 
cheerfulness. 

Our loss during the siege was trifling, 
particularly as we were not sheltered by 
approaches, and the enemy’s fire of shot 
and shell was incessant. But it is painful 
for me to add, that it was great at the assault. 
Many most valuable officers are among the 
killed and wounded. Major Dalrymple, of 
the 40th, was the only field officer killed. 
{.ieutenant-colonels Vassal and Brownrigg, 
and Major Tucker, are among the wounded. 
iam deeply concerned to say that the two 
former are severely so. ‘The euemy’s Joss 
was very great, about 800 killed, 500 
wounded, and the governor Don Puasquil 
Ruis Huidobro with upwards of 2000 offi- 
About 1500 


cers and 1 
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len are prisoners. 
escaped in boats, or secret 
the town. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
S. AUCHIIMUTY, 


general commanding. 


Brig 

The Gazette likewise contains a fet- 

tev trom Rear-Admiral Sir Charles 

Stirling, which is merely a repetition 

of the circumstances in the letter 
thove given. 
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BULLETINS OF THE FRENCH ARMY, 
[Continued from p. 284.] 

The Twenty-seventh is dated Berlin, 
Nov. 6, 1806, and states that, by the 
capture of Stettin the French founda 
considerable quantity of English mer- 
chandise, 500 pieces of cannon, anda 
great quantity of provisions. It then 
relates several actions between Mar- 
shal Bernadotte and the Prussians, and 
mentions that the fortifications of 
Spandau, Wirtemberg, Erfurt, Cus. 
trin, and Stettin are putting in the 
best possible state of defence. 

The conduct of the Prince of Hesse 
Cassel is severely reprobated, and it is 
declared that ‘‘ that the existence of 
his house on the frontiers is incompa- 
tible with the safety of Francey Bo- 
naparte is full of invective against 
England in this Bulletin, occasioned 
by the Prince of Hesse’s connection 
with us, and concludes with some il- 
liberal and coarse observations on 
Lords Paget and Morpeth. 

The Twenty-eighth is dated Berlin, 
Nov. 7, speaks of new successes over 
the Prussians in unimportant. skir- 
mishes, and mentions the arrival of 
the French Colonel Excelmans, of the 
ist Chasseurs, at Posen, in Poland. 
The battering train had been sent by 
the Elbe for the siege of Magdeburg, 
which Marshal Ney was appointed to 
direct. [The contents of this Bulletin 
are chiefly a repetition of those of the 
25th. | 

The Twenty-ninth is dated Berlin, 
Noy. 9, and announces that Bonaparte 
had ordered a contribution of 150 mil- 
lions to be levied in the dominions of 
Prussia and her allies. Bernadotte 
came up with a corps of 1600 Swedes, 
who laid down their arms after firing 
a few shots. The Prassians under 
General Blucher having retreated into 
Lubeck, the French troops took that 
Jace by storm. The taking of Mag- 
deburg is then mentioned, after hav- 
ing been bonibarded by Ney. This 
Bulletin is tilled with the most bitter 
invectives and atrocious calumnies 
against Sir Sidney Smith, whom it 
terms ‘‘ an fumous and the mos worth- 
fess among the brave English soldiers.” 
(We should think that Bonaparte when 
writing this, was smarting under some 
disappointment effected by that gal- 
lant and energetic officer.) The French 
army in Naples and Italy is stated to 
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consist of 100,000 men, and that Mar- 
mont had defeated the Russians who 
had landed at the mouths of the Cat- 
taro. It is mentioned that nothing 
can be more ridiculous than the plan 
of operations of the Russians, except 
their vain hopes of success. General 
Legranye has been declared governor- 
veneral of Hesse, and Mortier is stated 
io be marching for Hanover and for 
Hamburgh. 

The Thirtieth is dated Berlin, Nov. 
10, and repeats the account of the sur- 
render of Magdeburgh, with about 
16,000 men, 800 pieces of cannon, and 
magazines of every kind. Jerome 
Bonaparte had blockaded Glogau, 
with 2000 Bavarian horse; and Da- 
youst had entered Posen, where he was 
highly satisfied with the spirit of the 
Poles. This Bulletin mentions that 
four Russian columns of 14,000 men, 
each had entered the Prussian States, 
but on hearing the result of the bat- 


tle, of the i4th of October, they retro- 


gaded, It then concludes with these 


two flourishing paragraphs: 

“The French army will not quit 
either Poland or Berlin—wuntil the 
Porte shall have been in the full ex- 
tent of its independence, nor until 
Wallachia and Moldavia shall haye 
been declared to belong in complete 
sovereignty to the Porte! ! 

“The Freach army will not quit 
Berlin, until the possessions and colo- 
nies, both Spanish and Dutch, and 
French, shall have been given up, and 
ageneral peace made.” 

The Thirty-first is dated Berlin, 
Nov. 12, and announces that the gar- 
rion of Magdeburgh defiled before 
the army of Marshal Ney. Twenty 
generals, 800 officers, and 22,000 men 
are prisoners, among wliom are 2000 
atillerymen; 54 stands of colours, 5 
standards, 800 pieces of cannon, one 
nillion pounds of gunpowder, an im- 
mense bridge equipage, and a most 
extraordinary quantity of shot. Co- 
lonel Gerard and Adjutant-comman- 
dant Ricaud have presented to the 
emperor, in the name of the Ist and 
4th corps, 66 stand of colours, which 
have been taken from General Blu- 
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cher’s army at Lubec. Belonging to 
this capture, there were 20 standards, 
4000 completely equipped horses, 
which were taken near Lubec, and 
are sent to the depot at Potsdam. In 
the 29th Bulletin, it was said that the 
defeat of General Blucher had pro- 
duced 12,000 prisoners, whereof 5000 
were cavalry. ‘This was a mistake: 
there were twenty-one thousand pri- 
soners, whereof 5000 were mounted 
cavalry. In consequence of the 
above two capitulations, we have 
acquired in all 120 stands of ce- 
iours and standards, and 43,000 pri- 
soners. The total amount of prison- 
ers taken during the campaign amounts 
to upwards of 140,000 men, and the 
total amount of standards and stands 
of colours is 250. The number of 
field pieces which have-been taken 
from the enemy in the field of battle, 
and in various engagements, exceeds 
800, and the number of pieces of can- 
non found at Berlin and in capitu- 
lated fortresses exceeds 4000. Gene- 
ral Sayary has gone with his moveable 
columns towards Rostock. He seized 
there 40 or 50 Swedish vessels, which 
he immediately sold. 

The Thirty-second is dated Berlin, 
Nev. 16, and states that the campaiga 
against Prussia was entirely finished 
by the capture of Magdeburgh, and 
the aflair at Lubec. This Bulletin 
presents an account of the Prussian 
army, as it was at the beginning of 
the campaign, and makes the total 
number of it to be 145,000 men, of 
whom not one has escaped, they hav- 
ing been all either taken, killed, or 
wounded. All their colours and stand- 
ards, their cannon, baggage, and ge- 
nerals have: been taken. The King 
of Prussia has at present one regiment 
at Gros Glogau, where it is besieged, 
one at Breslau, one at Brieg, two at 
Warsaw, and some regiments at Ko- 
nigsberg, in the whole about 15,000 
infantry and $ or 4000 cavalry. The 
position of the divisions of the French 
army is then detailed. The King of 
Holland has been ordered to retura 
to his kingdom, and he has taken pos- 
session of Hanover. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
IED.) Sir J.Alston, Bart. aged 45, 
late Fellow Commoner of Christ 


College, Cambridge. He having left 
only a daughter, the title devolves to 
bis brother, now Sir Charles Alston, 
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Bart. This title is omitted in the mo- 
dern Baronetages. 
BERKSHIRE. 

Died.| At Sunning-hill, near Wind- 
sor, the Rev. Joseph Thistletiwaite, 
A. M. in the 87th year of his age. He 
had possessed that living upwards of 
fifty-eight years, and had not absented 
himselt from his parish fifty-eightsun- 
days in so many years. During his 
long and useful life, he was a com- 
plete illustration of the exemplary 
parish clergyman; and his truly pious 
and cheerful disposition endeared him 
te all ranks of his parishioners. Among 
other legacies, he has bequeathed 500). 
towards the enlargement of the church 
of Sunninghill, and 1001. to the aug- 
mentation of a charity already esta- 
blished for the sick and poor in the 
same parish. 

BUCKS. 

Married.|} At Stoke Pogis, Jerome 
de Salis, Esq. of Hillingdon Place, 
Middlesex, to Miss Penelope Free- 
man, daughter of Dr. Freeman, of the 
Lodge, near Uxbridge. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Died] John Symonds, Esq. aged 
77, LL.D. of St. Edmund’s-bill, near 
Bury, professor of Modern History in 
the university of Cambridge, and late 
recorder of Bury. He was formerly 
ef St. John’s College, A.B. 1752, 
A. M. 1754; he succeeded Mr. Gray, 
the celebrated poet, in the professor- 
ship in 1771, and took the degree of 
Doctor of Laws in 1772. He was a 
rentleman highly distinguished for 
ki. literary attainments, and his loss 
will be much regretted by many sur- 
viving friends. He had long lived in 
habits of intimacy with the Duke of 
Grafton and his family. He is sue- 
ceeded in the professorship of Modern 
History by William Smith, Esq. of 
Peterhouse. His * Observations on 
the Expediency of revising the pre- 
sent English version of the New Tes- 
tament,’ shew that he possessed that 
elegance of taste and perspicuity of 
expression, which is not to be found 
in the productions of a second-rate 
author. 

After a few days illness, aged 21, 
Thomas Graham, Esq. of Trinity 
College, eldest son of James Graham, 
Esq. of Portland-place, London. 

CHESHIRE. 


Died.) At Moreton, aged 90, Mr. 
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George Meadows ; he was uncle, great 
uncle, great great uncle, and great 
great great uncle to nearly two hup. 
dred persons.—At Chester, Mr. Al. 
derman Turner. 

CORNWALL. 

Died.] At Truro, aged 52, the Rey, 
Robert Redding. minister of the Bap- 
tist congregation at that place. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Died.] At Bowbridge-fields, near 
Derby, Nicholas Nicholas, Esq, of 
that place, and of Boycot, in the coun. 
ty of Kent, of the family of the cele. 
brated Sir Edward Nicholas, secretary 
of state to King Charles L. and Kiig 
Charles II. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Died.] At Barnstaple, aged 72, Mrs, 
Ann Hare, youngest daughter of the 
late Dr. Francis Hare, formerly Lord 
Bishop of Chichester.—Mr. Henry 
Pugh, surgeon, one of the coroners for 
Devon, aged 33.—At Exmouth, Dr, 
James Short, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s establishment at Bombay. 
—Suddenly, at Longdon Hall, near 
Wimbury, Charles Holmes Everitt 
Calmady, Esq. admiral of the Blue 
squadron of his Majesty's fleet; his 
promotions in the navy were post-cap- 
tain 1777, rear-admiral 1794, vice-ad- 
miral 1799, and admiral of the Blue 
1804. 

ESSEX. 

A most distressing accident  hap- 
pened lately near Harwich. One of 
the companies belonging to the 79th 
regiment, with their wives and chil- 
dren, having to cross the ferry be 
tween Languard Fort and Harwich, 
took their passage in a large boat, of 
eighteen tons burden, (the usual ferry 
hoat being two small to contain them). 
Scarcely had they quitted the beach, 
when the boat was overtaken by a vio- 
lent squall of wind, which instantly 
upset her. No ferry-boat or other 
craft being at hand to assist the pas- 
sengers, the whole of them perished, 
except ten men. The company chiefly 
consisted of Highlanders ; and, accord- 
ing to the best caiculation, fifty-mine 
of them were drowned, besides the 
captain. The number of women and 
children has not been ascertained. 
Several of their bodies were washed 
on shore the next day, and were car- 
ried to the Fort to be owned. This 
mournful affair is the more )to bes 
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eretted, as most of the unfortunate 


sufferers had distinguished themselves 
in Egypt. 
M Died] At Warfield Grove, the 
Hon. Richard Bradshaw Annesley, 
youngest son of the Earl and Count- 
ess Mount Norris. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

A court martial assembled on board 
the Gladiator, in Portsmouth harbour, 
on the 16th and 17th of April, to in- 
quire into the conduct of Captain 
Henry Whitby, late of his Majesty's 
ship Leander, who, by order of Cap- 
tain John Poer Beresford, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Cambrian (about April 
jast), then commander-in-chief on the 
Halifax station, was directed to cruize 
off New York, for the purpose of gain- 
ing information; and who, by a letter 
dated the 6th of May last, to Captain 
Beresford, represented, that on the 
gith of the preceding month, several 
vessels were coming down from the 
Light-house, near New York, and as 
they obstinately persisted in not at- 
tending to the first shot from the Le- 
ander, when closely pursued, several 
of the said vessels were boarded, and 
among the number that did not bring 


to, was a coasting sloop, on board of 


which it appeared, by various letters 
and papers transmitted by Captain 
Beresford to the Admiralty, an Ame- 
rican seamen was unfortunately killed 
bya shot from the Leander or from 
some other of his Majesty's ships and 
vessels, then under the orders of Cap- 
tain Whitby. The court having in- 
quired into the conduct of Captain 
Whitby, on a charge of violating the 
neutrality of a nation in amity with 
his Majesty, and baving on the 25th 
ot April last, within the waters and 
Jurisdictions of the United States of 
America, unlawfully and wilfully 
caused a shot to he fired from his 
Majesty's ship Leander, whereby one 
John Pearce, a citizen of America, 
was feloniously killed; and having 
heard the evidence in support of the 
‘harge, and by Captain Whitby in 
defence; and having maturely 
cusidered the whole, were of opinion, 
vat the charge had not been proved, 
‘did adjudge Captain Whitby— 
to be acguitied. 5 
The Blanche frigate was lately lost 
of Morlaix, having struck upon the 
jocks, and in about a quarter-of-an- 
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hour after became a complete wreck 
and went to pieces. The crew were 
made prisoners of war, except about 
thirty men who were drowned. The 
kind attention of the people of Brest 
to the crew is spoken very highly of; 
they are sent prisoners to Verdun. 

Medals have been struck to com- 
memorate the capture of the island 
of Curagoa by captains Brisbane, 
Bolton, Wood, and Lydiad. 

Died.) On board his Majesty's ship 
the Diamond, off Havre-de-Grace, 
aged 25, Percy Currer Dodgson, se- 
cond lieutenant of that ship, son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Dodgson, Bishop of Os- 
sory, in Ireland. He was an amiable 
young man, and a good officer; he 
was interred with military honours off 
that port, with the sincere regret of 
his brother ofticers.—Lately, at Ports- 
mouth, Mr. Warren, one of Mr. Col- 
lins’s company of comedians; he was 
an excellent actor in low comedy, &c. 
—At Elson, near Gosport, aged 78, 
Captain Henry Ashington, who served 
more than sixty years in the navy.— 
At the Polygon, Southampton, Sir 
William Dunkin, late one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature at Calcutta. 

KENT. 

Married.} At Chatham, Henry 
Hume Spence, esq. captain in the 
royal navy, to Miss Elizabeth Lowry, 
daughter of Charles Lowry, esq. of 
H. M.S. Glory. 

Died.| At Sandwich, Peter Harri- 
son, esq.—-At Southborough, near 
Tunbridge, Lieutenant-colone! James 
Holwell.—At Rochester, Mr. Thomas 
Etherington, bookseller and stationer. 
—The Rev. Wm. Disney, D.D. rector 
of Pluchiey, aged 75.—ThomasAdams, 
esq. of Osborne Lodge, Cranbrook, 
an active magistrate, and commanding 
officer of the Cranbrook Volunteer 
Infantry. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.) At Manchester, James 
Parker, esq. of Queen-street, London, 
to Miss Eliza Railton. 

Died.) At Kirkdale, in the 91st 
year of his age, William Pendleton, @ 
veteran, who had fought in the battles 
of Dettingen, Fontenoy, and Cullo- 
den. He has left behind him a widow, 
aged 92, with whom he lived upwards 
of sixty-eight years; and, what 1s re- 
markable, they never had more than 
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one quarrel during the whole time: 
He supported himself and wife by his 
own eisiens and never experienced 
any illness till the last, which confined 
him to his house only:.one week, and 
to his bed- but oneday. His Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester condescended 
to calk.upon him: several times, and 
was graciously pleased to contribute 
handsomely each time to the relief of 
the aged and infirm couple—-—The 
Rev. Mr. Beeley, of Flixton, near 
Manchester.—-At Bootle, the Rev. 
Thomas Smith, rector of that parish 
and vicar of Ulverstone, and an acting 
magistrate for Lancashire and Cum- 
berland. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Died.) At Stamford, at ! 

J. Warrington. Among nume! 

other legacies, he bequeathed 
blind sister, who was in a workhouse 
at Bath, 1001. a year, and to each of 
two brothers (to.whom he never gave 
sixpence in his life time), and-who 
were both in charitable 
ments, 80]. a year. .Though both 
were near 80 years old, he, notwith- 
standings, provided in his will, that if 
either should marry, the whole an- 
nuity should, in equal proportions, go 
to. five parishes, for the benefit of the 
ten oldest. widows, and should there 
not be so many, to the oldest maidens. 
Some time before his death, he boucht 
a marble monument, on which he em- 
blazoned his embryo munificence. 

NORFOLK. 

Died.]. At Upweil, the Rev. Henry 
Satfery, rector of Hionington, in Suf- 
folk, and formerly of Caius College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1781, M.A. 1714.— 
—<At Norwich, in his 60th: vear, 
James Hudson, Esq. banker. Fle was 
elected. Alderman of Mancroft Ward, 
Oct, 18, 1791, and served the office of 
Sheriff in 1788, and that of mayor in 
1794.—At Normanton, aged 69, W il- 
iain Hurry, esq. formerly a merchant 
and <hipowner, of Great Yarmouth.— 
At Hingham, aved 75, Edward Evans, 
late a captain inthe Royal Welch 
zileers.—At Norwich, the Rev. Dr. 
Sandby, aged 91, nearly 60 years 

hancellor of that diocese. He was 
1¢ last erad traditionary of the expul- 
1 from Merton College, Oxford, 
the -ix Fellows, by the mandate of 
James . in 1684, whieh led to the 
subsequent revolution, He was or- 
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dained-by Dr. Hough, bishop of Wor. 


cester, one of the said Six Fellows, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Died.]. At-Falloden, the seat of 
Lady Grey, in the 93d year of her 
age, Elizabeth Grey. relict of the late 
George Grey, esq. of Suddick, in the 
county of Northumberland, mother 
of the Countess Grey, and grandmo- 
ther of Lord Viscount Howick, sister 
of Sir Chaloner Ogle, and of the late 
Dean of Winchester. This lady was 


endued with’a most vigorous and com- 
prehensive mind, and her talents were 
highly rai 


ed and enriched by the cul. 
tivation of science and of letters. Her 
researches were various and profound; 
and the writer of this mite of tribute 
to her memory, who has had the ho- 
nour of her friendship for upwards of 
twenty years, is proud to acknowledge, 
that on several occasions he received 
iMstruction from her, on many 
br il Knowledge, which 
fe iow, very few in 
deed, in her day, did condescend to 
cultivate. Pursuits and acquirements 
like hers have been found to sour the 
fema'e character with arrogance and 
pedantry; but the effects of erudition 
on Mrs. Grey were happily the re- 
verse; and if the superiority of her 
mind, and the extent of her know: 
ledze, command our admiration, how 
much more did the simplicity and 
kind sympathy of her heart attract 
aud bind our affectionate esteem to 
wards her; while that exalted piety of 
soul, which rendered her life, her 
whole life, a life of devotion to God, 
not only compelled our reverence, 
but inyited us to imitation. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Died.| At Southweil, Mr. Cock. 
He had been for some time attached 
to.a young woman of that place, but 
peculiar cireumstances, joined to his 
ill state of health, had retarded their 
union. -.He was in the last stage ofa 
consumption, had been confined with- 
in doors five weeks, and to his bed 
several days, and his speedy dissolu- 
tion appeared certain. On the even- 
ing, previously to his death, he de- 
termined on being united to the ob- 
iect of his affections on the ensuing 
morning. Accordingly, about nine 
o'clock, he was with difficulty dressed, 
and, the house standing on the verge 
of the church yard, assisted by the 
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arm of his intended brother-in-law, 
erformed his walk to the church, 
with a frmness which astonished the 
numerous spectators, who were as- 
sembled at so, unusual a scene. 
Throughout the whole of the cere- 
mony his spirits still supported him ; 
the minister closed the book, but ex- 
hausted nature could do no more—the 
bridegroom sank lifeless at the altar. 
He was immediately conveyed home, 
and every restorative medical aid, 
which could be suggested, was inef- 
fectually administeied, the vital spark 
being totally extinguished. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Died.] At Bridgnorth, Wm. Mac- 
michael, esq. banker, at that town.— 
At Ludford Park, near Ludlow, aged 
4, N. L. Charlton, esq. colonel of 
the Worcestershire militia——At 
Shrewsbury, on his way to Chelten- 
ham, for the recovery of his health, 
James Cuppaidge, esq. aged 29 years, 
an eminent paper manufacturer of 
Harold's Cross, Dublin; as a son, du- 
tiful; as a husband, affectionate; as a 
friend, sincere; as he lived respected, 
hedied lamented, at an early period 
of life. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died.) The Rev. Samuel Hingeston, 
aged 78, rector of Boyton and of Hol- 
ton, and formerly of Caius College, 
Cambridge.——At Darsham-House, 
Miss Charlotte Peyton, third daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Henry Peyton, 
Bart. 

SUSSEX. 

A fine specimen of calcareous spar 
or chrystallized carbonate of lime, 
was lately dug up in a large mass, near 
Alciston in this county. 

Died.) At Chichester, aged 75, La- 
dy Viscountess Lifford, relict of Lord 
Chancellor Lifford, of Ireland, and 
mother of Lieut.-General Hewitt.— 
AtCatesfield, Mrs. O‘Bryen, wife of 
Edward O‘Bryen, Esq. Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Died.) At Eastrington, near Tlow- 
den, suddenly, Mrs. Surr, wife of 
Thomas Surr, esq. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Honduras, on the 8th of Nov.. 
1896, Thomas Potts, esq. senior ma- 
gktrate of that settlement, aged 66, 
having resided principally there abeut 
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45 years. He was venerated as the 
father of the community, at and 
respected by all descriptions of per- 
sons, and is lamented as ene of the 
greatest public and private losses that 
could happen, at a period when his 
wisdom and experience were particu- 
larly useful; noris he less regretted 
by numerous friends who had the hap- 
= of his acquaintance, and were 

onoured with his confidence in: that 
country. 

At Nevis, on the 27th of Nov. 1806, 
ayved 26, after a short illness, Mordaunt 
J.Shipley, Esq. member of the coun- 
cil, and respectable for his many pub- 
lic and private virtues, If any gene- 
ral lamentation ever took place in the 
island of Nevis, Mr. Shipley's death 
is ajust subject that meritsit. Thee 
is scarcely an individual but must 
regret his departure, as almost every 
+ seme experienced his friendship. 
Many who are now in tolerable cir- 
cumstances owe their prosperity to 
his Lenevolence and assistance, and 
may, perhaps, feel a material altera- 
tion by his premature exit. ‘I'he infe- 
rior classes of the people have lost a 
friend indeed. As a merchant, Mr, 
Shipley’s death will be felt by the 
whole comimuniiy, his business being 
more extensive than that of any other. 
Thus, while the various ranks of men 
ry the uhexpected end of so ex- 
cellent a character, no words can ex- 
press the anguish that must possess 
the heart of his amiable widow, to 
whom he had not been married quite 
three months. His plans of justice, 
liberality, and friendship, are vanish- 
ed, but his intended good offices to 
his friends, and his services to the 
island, are already performed in His 
sight, before whom we inust all one 
day appear. 

At Lisbon, on the 10th of Novy. Don . 
Juan de Braganza, Duke of Lafoens, 
uncle of the present Queen of Portu- 
gal, and founder and perpetual pre- 
sident of the Portuguese royal aca- 
demy of sciences. In the seven 
years war, he had served as a yolun- 
teer inthe Austrian army, and after 
the restoration of peace he made the 
usual tour of Europe, and visited 
Lapland. In 1773 he travelled into 
Greece, Turkey, and Egypt. All 
the contemporary sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, Frederic the Great, Catherine 
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IL., Clement XIV., Joseph IL., &c. 
hichly esteemed and respected him, 
With the last mentioned monarch he 
carried on an eyistolarv correspon- 
dence, and on bis return to his native 
country he founded the royal aca- 
demy of sciences, the expences of 
which he himself supported for five 
years, He thought it not enough to 
e only the patron of the science-, 
but likewise cultivated them himself, 
He was of a lively aud cheerful dispo- 
sition, and was celebrated for the 
openness and magnanimity of his cha- 
racter, His travels had contributed 
to perfect his taste, which, from: na- 
ture, was of the first order; but he 
had a strong predilection for revolu- 
tionary France, having submitted to 
accept one of the xrand crosses of 
Bonaparte’s legion of honour. 

At Paris, on the sth of Sept, last, 
T.ouis Peter Anquetil, member of the 
legion of honour, and of ancient 
literature in the National Institute, 
He was the author of several good 
historical works, of which the follow- 
ing are the principal; The Spirit of 
the League; The Intrigue of the 
Cabinet; Louis XIV. his Court and 
the Regent; Abridgement of Univer- 
sal History; History of France; Me- 
moirs of the Duke de Villars, &c. 
&c. Of these works the Spirit of the 
League and the Intrigue of the Ca- 
binet are accounted the best. 

At Dresden, in September, aged 
74, M. John Christopher Adelung, 
counsellor and principal librarian to 
the elector of Saxony. He was one 
of the most industrious and learned 
of the German literati; bis merit in 
grammar, lexicography, aud the his- 
tory of the German language, entitles 
him to the gratitude of posierity, 

At Petersburg, on the 3d ot June 
last, aged 77, M. de Bachmeister, 
member of the academy of sciences 
of that city, He has left a great num- 
ber of manuscripts to the care of M. 
Busse, A catalogue of his works may 
be found in Meuscel’s catalogue of 
German authors. 

At Dresden, aged 66, J. E. Schenau, 
professor of the art of design, and 
director of the academy. He was 
educated at Dresden and Paris; to the 
latter place he accompanied the di- 
rector, M. Von Syivestre, and so es- 
tablished his reputation in the French 
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inetropolis by several paintings, 


that 
he was recalled to Dresden, as a mem. 


ber of the academy, and, in 1772; was 
appointed inspector of painting and 
sculpture to the porcelain manufac. 
tory at Meis-en. In 1774 | @ Was ap- 
pointed protessor, and in 1777, alte 
nate director, 

At Brunswick, in September, aed 
55, John Anthony Leizewitz, privy 
counsellor of justice, and author of 
the celebrated tragedy of Julius yoy 
Tarent, He studied at Gottingen, 
commenced hjs career in his natiye 
town of Celle, and was soon appoint. 
ed secretary to the assembly of the 
province of Brunswick; he then ev- 
tered the Duke's service as_ private 
secretary to the counsellors, with 
the title of counsellor of that cout, 
and was soon after appointed private 
secretary to the council of justice, and 
the last year he was appointed pre- 
sident of the council of health. Of 
the work so long expected from hin, 
the history of the thirty years’ war, 
it appears that no part js to be expect- 
ed, the deceased having forbidden the 
publication of any of his papers. 

At Antigua, Oct. 31, Brig.-General 
Crofton Vandeleur, of Kilrush, county 
of Clare, Ireland, Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 46th Regiment of Foot, April 95, 
1800; Colonel in the Army, April %, 
1802; and Brigadier-General in the 
Windward and Leeward Carjbbee 
Islands, Feb, 3, 1803. 

At Vellore, in the East Indies, on 
the 10th of July last, Lieut.-Colond 
James M‘Kerras, eldest son of the late 
Mr. Andrew M‘Kerras, merchant, it 
Leith, and brother to the late Major 
William M‘Kerras, of the Corps of 
Royai Engincers, who was killed in the 
service of his country, in the memor 
able expedition to Egypt, under the 
gallant Sir Ralph Abercromby. Co 
lonel M‘Kerras had served in india up- 
wards of 28 years, with credit to hin 
self and honour to his country, and 
was much respected as a steady, active, 
and humane officer, 

At Cawnpore, of the wounds he ré 
ceived in the attack of Mud Fort, 
Lieut. George Payne, of the Royal Ar 
tillery, and son of Edward Payne, e 
of Warren-street, Fitzroy-square. 

July 19, whilst on a cruise, Captain 
J. B. Bogne, of his Majesty's ship the 
‘Texpsichore. 
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At Petersburgh, the Princess Baria- 
tinsky, second davighter of Lord sher- 
borne, and niece of Mr. Coke, of Nor- 
folk. She was married in England, 
shout eleven months ago, to the Rus- 
sian Prince Bariatinsky, whom she ac- 
companied to Russia soen after their 
inarriage. 

At Fobago, James Pigot, esq. At- 
torney-General of that island, and 
Judge of the Admiyalty at ‘Trinidad ; 
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in both of which offices and colonies 
he was-so highly and deservedly re- 
spected, that his death will long be 
lamented. He was the voungest bro- 


ther of Sir Arthur Pigot, knt. the late 
Attorney-General. 

At Surinam, aged 22, Lieut.George 
Augustus Smith, of the 16th Regiment 
of Light Infantiy. Tlewas the youngest 
sen of the late Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 
aad expired.5 weeks betore his mother, 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES AND DIVIDENDS, 


Marcs 21, 1807, to Aparit 21, 1807, inclusive. 


[Eatracted fom the London Gazette }-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parenthesis. 


4 NDERTON J. vear Colne, Lancashire, 
A coiton-spinner, (Duckworth and Co. 
Munchester). 

Birchmore .T. Market-street, Oxford- 
market. victualler, (Holloway, Chencery- 
lane). Barnes R. Manchest«r, victualler, ( Fl- 
lis, Cursitor-st.). Burge R jun Kedford, So- 
merseishire, stocking-maker, ( Bleasdale and 
yo New Inn). Bali J. Hetierset, Norfolk, 

(Wilde, jun. Castle-st. Falcons 
Bale T. Manchester, cot:on-imanu- 

Edge, Inner-Temple) Burcher 
nter, Chapel-strevt, Westininster, 
ikston, and Co. Surry side of Black- 
friars Bridge). Burnaud W. Old Bond st. 
coach-maker, (Richardson, Bury-street), 
Blatchford, P. Liston, Devonshire, miller, 
{Anstice, Temple). Boggett J. Botherton, 
Yorkshire, whee! wright, ( Battye,Chancefy- 
fane). Holcome Brook, Lan- 
cashire, shopkveper, (Blakelock, Temple). 
Kellringer A. Bodmin, Cornwall, linen-dra- 
pet, (Bigg, Hatton garden). Bloxam, W. 
New-road, St. George’s in the Fast, cooper, 

Faton and Co. Hirchin-lane). Baker J.Dud- 
ley, Worcestershir+, linen-draper, (Deven 
aid Co. Gray’s lun-square). 

Clayton ‘IT’. Dilworth, Lancashire, tanner, 
(Clarke aud Co. Chancery-lane). Cooke, 
i. Duckenfleld, Cheshire, cotton-spinner, 
(Ellis, Cursitor street). Cole C. Bucktfast- 

igh, Devonshire, felumouger, (Williams 

uf Co, Lincoln's Inn). Carr B. and Neale 
T. York, flax-dressers, (Townend and Cu. 
ork). Clark J. Long-lane, Bermondsey, 
hile-salesman, (Morgan and Co, Sher- 
| Collins L. Jones A. and Ker- 
ley E.. New Bond-street, milliners, (Berry 
and Co. Walbrook). Coombs R. Lion’s- 
Jun,money-scrivener, (Popkin, Dean-street, 
Soho). Clifford, T. Birmingham, meal- 
man, (Smart and Co. Staple’s-lnn).  Car- 
ver G. Kipperholme, Yorkshire, dealey and 
chapman, (Evaus, Thavies lon). 


enguicer, 


Sooth W. 


Dorne-lane ) 


Donglis T. Gainsford-strect, Horsley 
down, corn-dealer, (Pringle, Greville-street, 
Hatton-garden). DaCosta, M Sherborne- 
lane, (Swain and Co. Old Jewry). Dear- 
mana N.- Darfield, Yorkshire, linen-manu- 
facturer, (Rosset and Son, Bartlett’s-build- 
ings). DavisG. P.and Maokie A. Philpot- 
lane, coffee-merchants, (Beetham, Bou, 
verie-street). Davies G. Cranbourn-strects 
Leicester-fields, linen-draper, (Dewberys 
Couduit - street, Hanover-square). — Des- 
vignes P. Rosotnond-street, Clerkenwell, 
watch - case- maker, (Cockayne and Ce. 
Lion’s-lin). 

Eccles R. Chorley, Lancashire, cotton- 
manufacturer, (Milue and Co, Old 
Jewry) 

Fraser H. Nightingaie-lane, East Smith- 
field, grocer, (Towse, Fishthongers’-hall). 
Farrenden T Chichester, brazier, (Lakes 
Lingoln’s Inn New Square). Finch 
W. Westminster, dealer and chap. 
mah, (Bone and Co. Piymouth Dock), 
Foster M. Bell’s-close, Northumberland, 
blue-manufaciurer, (Atkinson, Chancety- 
lane). 

Green T. jun. Blackburv, Lancashire, 
catico manufacturer, (Ellis, ursitor-street). 
Gibson J Newcastle-upon-Tyne, woollen- 
draper, (Teasdale and Co. Merchant-Tay- 
Jors’-Halt). Giimshaw J. jun. Preston, 
inustin-manufueturer, ( Wiglesworth,Gray’s 
Inn-squtare). Grillett C. and Winter S. 
Lawrence - Pountney - lane, merchants, 
(Coote, Aust m- friars). Gray J. East 
Smithfield, baker, (Noy, Mincing lane). 
Grecigrass C. Purleigh, Essex, baker, 
(Bigg, Hatton-garden). . 

tlussey C. and N. Newgate-street, linen- 
drapers, (Blaudford and Co. Temple). 
Hagston M. W. Charles-street, City-road, 
linen-drapet, (Hannam, Piazza Chambers, 
Covent-garden) Hayter W. Southmoltou, 
Devon, vintner, (Devon and Co, Gray's 
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Inn-square). Humphry R jun. Honiton, 
Devoushite, butter-factor, (Townsend and 
Co. Honiton). 

Kershaw J, Manchester, coal!-dealer, 
(Ellis, Cursitor-street). Kenworthy C. 
aud E. Halifax, Yorkshire, cotton spinners, 
(Jackson, Temple). 

Leigh G. Manchester, baker, (Fllis, 
Cursitor-street). Lambert, W. B. Man- 
chester. grocer, (Ellis, Cursitor-street). 

Marshal J Denbigh, Yorkshire, tanner, 
(Wilson, Greville-street, Hatton-garden ). 
Mitchell J. Manningham, Yorkshie, wor- 
sted -mannfacturer, ( Edg-, Temple). Mann 
R Huggin-lane, Wood-street, warehouse- 
man, (Adams, Old Jewry). Maslen W. 
Lion-street, Newington Butts, carpenter, 
(Smith, York buildings, Bermondsey New 
road). Mason R. Bermondsey-street, dyer, 
(Milne and Co. Old Jewry). 

Norman J. Bristol, coal-merchant, (Ed- 
munds and Son, Lincoln’s Inn). Newsham 
J. and T. Preston, cotton - manufacturers, 
(Blakeluck, Temple). 

Olivant G. Manchester, merchant, (Ellis, 
Cuirsitor-street). 

Phillips J. Monmouth, shopkeeper, 
(Williams, Red Lion-square). Parkinson 
J.and T. Liverpool, curriers, (Ellis, Cur- 
sitor-stfeet) Peers J. Liverpool, sadler, 
(Davies, Liverpool). 

Reid W. and Webster W. Manchester, 


millwrights, (Milne and Co. Old Jewry). 
Redfern T. Trowbridge, Wilts, surgeon 
and apothecary, (Williams, Red-Lion sq_) 


Rowton Z. Northampton, factor, (fd- 
munds and Son, Lincoln’s Inn). Kaistrick 
J. Leeds, dealer and chapman, (Battye, 
Chancery-lane). Rowe J. Castle- street, 
Falcon-syuare, merchant, (Swain and Co, 
Old Jewry) 

Sowley R. Knowle, Warwickshire, corn- 
factor, (Smart and Co. Staple’s Inn). Sel- 
lon A. Honiton, Devonshire, grocer, (Drew 
and Co. New Inn). Stracey R. and Uliver 
J Cateaton-street, factors, (Blunt, Broad- 
st.) Shynn J. Stratford, Essex, victualler, 
{Smith and Co. St. Paul’s Church yard). 
Squire, T. and T Stoke Damarell, Devon- 
shire, tinplate- workers, (Cleather, Piy- 
mouth). Symons G_ Plymouth -dock, 
mercer, (Davics, Lothbury). Scarth J. 

thorlron, Manchester, cotton - spinner, 
(Foulkes, and Wo. Gray’s tun). 

Thompson W. Manchester, grocer, 
‘Mitne and Parry, Old Jewry). Turner S. 
Muaachester, innkeeper, (Jac'sson, Temple). 
Thomas J. G. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
iinen-draper, (Swain and Co. Old Jewry). 
Tucker W. jun. Excter,serge-manuracturer, 
(Collins and Co, Spital-square). Taylor J. 
Pagham, Sussex, shopkeeper, (Hayward, 
Lamb's-Couduit-street). 

West S8. T. Castor, Linco!nshire,  scri- 
voner, (Pearson, Holbora-court,Gray's lun ;. 
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Willmott N. Wyrardisbury, Bucks, wheel. 
wright, (Rickardson, New Inn). Wilson J, 
White Horse-street, Ratcliffe, dyer, (Old. 
ham, Nag’s-head court, Gracechurch-st,) 
Watts W. Cas'le lane, Borough, leather. 
dresser, (Anuesley, Temple). 


DIVIDENDS, 


Adams J. Portsea, Hants, May 5. Alker 
M.and E. Preston, Lancashire, May 1), 
Ayerst J. Wittersham, Kent, May 29. 

Bentham B. and T. and Baikie J. Char. 
ham, April 17. Beatson W.and J. St 
Mary-ai-Hill, April 21. Bristow, C. New. 
gate-street, April 23. Blindell W. Wel. 
wyn, Herts, April28. Baldrey C. Fram 
lingham, Suffolk, May 1 Bankers R. Li- 
verpool, May 4.  Bardderly J. Wolver. 
hampton, May 4. Brawn T. Penn, Staf. 
ford, May 4. Bowen H.R. Bath, May 4 
Baillie G. and Jaffray J. Finsbury-place, 
May 7. BowkerG.and Chapman J. May 8 
Barker R. Wellingborough, Mav 12. Bury 
R. Manchester, May 13. Browne R. Llovi’: 
Coffee-house, May 16. Bewdley M. Man- 
chester, May 16. Brewer T. Chippenham, 
Wilts, May 23. 

Colwill C. Rathbone-place, April 18. 
Cupp J. Stratford, Essex, April 21. Castell 
S. and Powell W. Lombard-street, Ap. 28 
Cullum E. Grundisburgh, Suffolk, Ap 23 
Crank W.C Kensington, May 1. Chamn- 
pion J. tH. Gravesend, Kent, May 7 Cum 
ming P. Union-court, Broad-strect, May 9. 
Carr J. Pontefract, May 11. Currie D 
Throgmorton-street, May 12. Compton §. 
New-street, Bishopsgate, May 16. Clarke 
J. Salisbury, May 26. Cowburn J. Pres 
ton, Lancashire, Mav 26.  Chinnery F 
Cranbourn-passaye, May 50. 

Dann W. Chatham, April 17. Dear- 
man, R. Barnsley, Yorkshire, and Dear- 
man, R Pindar Ouks, Worsborough, May 
5 Dawes J. Camomile-street, May 9. 
Donne F.T. Walthamstow, Essex, May 12. 
Dixon C. Fenchurch-street, June 9. 

Emerson G. and King R. St Thomas the 
Apostle, April 21 

Fawcett T. (ld Change, April 14. Fisher 
F. M. Barbican, April 25. Fearon J. P. 
Upper Grafton-stree', Apri] 25. Faveil M. 
High-street, Borough, April 28. Fitten E. 
Bolton on the Moors, Lancashire, May 9. 
Fisher H. Hawkhurst, Kent, May 29. 

Guy W. Devizes, April 27. GwillimR 
Worship-street, Finsbury, April 23. ‘Gan- 
don P. Wentworth - street, Whitechapel, 
May 5. 

Harper W. and Wilson J. Castle-court 
Budge-row, April 14. Hudson FT. New 
Bond-street, April 14. Moulding R. and J. 
Preston, Apri! 14. Harman S. Medbury, 
Devon, April 18. Hughes J F. Wigmore, 
street, April 25. Howert J. $1. Martin's 
lane, April 25. Hayden B.R. Plymouth, 
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April 25. 
May 5. 
May 5. 
May 5. 
May 7. 


Hitchin S. Kingsland - road, 
Hube J C. Broadway, Deptford, 
Hall W. ‘Silvet-street, Wood-st. 
Hume W. Berwi-k-upon-T weed, 
Hunt W. Putney, Surrey, May 9. 
Hesketh J, 
and Jones W. Liverpool, May 11. Har- 
ison J. Liverpool, May 12. Hethering- 
ton A. and’ Mackie J. Drury-lane, May 


F 

eae W. Fdgeware-road, May 12. 
Isaacs G and M. Bevis-Marks, April 14. 
Isard W. East Grinstead, Sussex, April 21. 

Kenworthy J. Bollington, Cheshire, 
April 14. Kendrick J. Birmingham, 
April 29. 

Lewes J. Westminster-Bridge-road, Ap. 
98. Lindsay P Greenwich, May 1. Lewth- 
waite J. Liverpool, May 2. Life J. Ripley, 
Yorkshire, May 11. Life G. High Har- 
rowgate, Yorkshire, May 11. Lloyd f1. 
Middle Temple Lane, May 16. Lench J. 
B. Curtain-road, June 9. 

Morgan R. Aberdare, Glamorganshire, 
May1. Maitland D. Wigan, Lancashire, 
Campbell W. London, and Wright W. 
Liverpool, May 2. Manley C. Lion's Inn, 
May 2. Miles S. Bristol, May 7. Morley 
J. Sewardstone, Essex, May 9 Montieth 
), Gracechurch-street, May 12. 

Noble J. Kensington Gravel-pits, May 1. 
Norman T. Shenstone, Staffordshire, May 9 

Pritchard J. Wigmore-street, April 11. 
Papillon P. J. Swithin’s-lane, April 21 
Powell W. Lombard-street, April 28. Phil- 
lips M. Norris-street, May 5. Pickup J. 
Bumley, Lancashire, May 6. — Pearty B. 
Kendal, Westmorland, May 8. Phillips 
B and Bacon W. Ewer-street Southwark, 
May 9. 

Rodd E. London-street, April 14. Rus- 
wll J. Moorfields,April 21, Roberts H.Ar- 
reion, Isle of Wight, April 23, Rouse W. 
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Roberts T. Helston, 

Ross B. New City 
Chambers, May 6. Koss A. Minories, 
May 9. Robertson J. and Hutchinson J. 
Fleet-street, May 26. 

Smedley I. Maiden-lane, Wood-street, 
April 14. Scott J. and G.. South-street, 
Finsbury-square, April 14. Sutton T: 
Ringmore, Devon, April 17. Stephens W. 
Exeter, April18. Stotterd T. and J. Lind- 
ley, Hudd-rsfield, Yorkshire, and Little. 
wood T. Oldfield, April 20. Smethurst J 
and Mangnall J. Bolton, Lancashire, April 
2tand 28 Schneider R. W. White Lion- 
court, Birchin-lane, April 28. Sergent F. 
Wakefeld, Yorkshire, April 30. Scurry F. 
Kent-road. May 5. Southard G. New Bond 
street, May 5 Sutton T. Ringinore, Devon, 
May 8. Synis J. Trowbridge, Wiltshire, 
May 19. : 

YVavlor T. Birmingham, April 14,. Tyde 
man J.S. Colchester, Essex, April 15, 50 
Tuton J. and Wareing J Leeds, April 22. 
Treadgold J Portsea, Southampton, Ap.z5. 
Tinkler G. and Risk J. Meard’s-court, War- 
dour-street, Soho, May 2. Titford W.C, 
Bishopsgate- street, May 16. 

Urquhart W. Ratcliffe-cross, April 21. 

Weaver W. Gray’s-Inn-lane, April 18, 
Walker W. Stratford, Essex, April 21. 
Wratt J. Cheadle, Cheshire, April 23. 
Wilkinson J. Leeds, Yorkshire, April 23, 
Wright J. Kebroyd Mill, near Halifax, 
Yorkshire, Ap. 25. Winch W. Tothill-st, 
Westminster, April25. Wheatley J. Mark. 
lane, April 25. Wilson W. Colchester, 
Fssex, April 27. Willacy J. W. and T. 
Liverpool, April 27. Watson S. Blakeney, 
Norfolk, May 5. Wilson J. Kendal, West. 
morland, May 9. Wilkinson S. and. Bur- 
rough J. High Wycomb, Bucks, May 9. 
Wilson W. Patrick Brompton, Yorkshire, 
May 14. Westwood R. Bristol, May 15, 


Worcester, May 4. 
Cornwall, May 4. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


by the recurrence of N.E. winds. 


Bhat within these few days the weather has been very co'd and ungenial, and 
) ifan interval of moderate warmth occurred, its good effects were soon undone 


Vegetation has been thus generally retarded, parti- 


cularly uf the spring grassés: in the mean time the tillage lands, especially the strong 
sorts, have been dried and well moulded, and tne wheats have remained ina most healthy 
and flourishing state. The wird has for some days set in the $.W. and should it remain 
wesiward, with some gentle showers, the season wil! procced ander the most flattering 
auspices of plenty. 

Notwithstand ng the absence of sun, and the backwardness of the spring, never were 
there more favourable and encouraging reports from every corner of the three united 
kingdoins than at the present moment. Cultivation and improvement are, in every 
district, upon the march, and in many upon the alert 1¢ row-cn'ture, and conse 
quent clean tilth, is making its way surely, if slowly: mauy orders have of late been 
executed in the breeding counties for labouring oxen, ‘it is becoming a regular 
branch among the dealers to supply that species of cattle. The threshing-machine 
Continues tg spread; and Mr. Walker, the celebrated mathematician and lecturer, hag 
htely invented a hand threshing engine, atthe low price of eight and twelve guineas, 
Saiculated fur sinali farmers, which has preved on trial to answer cumpletély. The fen 
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counties are in a high state of production and improvement, and the feu farms letata 
very advaliced rent. 

The spring corn is nearly all sown upon a most favourable tilth, and the young er; 3s 
look beautiful and healthy  Potatoe planting proceeds upou an enlarged scale. Ty. 
nipsand hay nearly eaten up by the vast stock which bas be en kept inthe country this 
season; and those farmers who have not had the foresight to provide for the exiyencies 
of latter spring (and they are not a few), will suffer much. 

Country full of live stock: the sale atall the spring fairs dull, store pigs excepted, of 
which there is yet wanted an increase of the breed. At Barnet fairy cate nearly ten 
per ceut.cheaper than last year, which afforded a fine onportuniiy to those graziers whe 
could buy; but most were deterred by the backwardness of the spring grass. The 
marshes, however, are open, but rain and sun are much wanted. The fall of lambs 
was never greater, Lor the prospect more favourable Price of woo! continues steady. 

The corn-markets have been gluited of fare with superabandant supplies, aud Smith. 
field has overfowed with fat cattle: prices as under—ieef, sis. to ds. Gd—ioutron, 4s 64, 
to 5s —lamb, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d —veal, 4s. 6d. to 7s.—pork, 4s. Od. to 63 Od.—stat, usd, 
London bacon, 6s. 4d.—Irish, 5s. 

Middlesex, April 24. —_--—- 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, aut of OAT MEAL per Bolhof 14oths 
Avyerdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended April 18, 1807. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES 

Wheai] Kye ;Barley.. Oats Whea'} Rye , Barley) Cars 
s. S. ke Ga 8 d oi 8, tod bib 
Middsx 81 11) 46 45 : 6 35 6'26 
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BIL.L of MORTALITY, from MARCH 25, , ull, 21, 1807. 

CHRISTENED, BURIED 2 and 25 [60 and 70 160 
Males 693 ¢ —.,. | Males, .72Y ‘ and >170 and 80 122 
Females 690.9 '89 | Females, 7; 3 7 and 20 - 52480 and 90 - 38 
W hereof have died under two years old 366 and 97 190 and100- ¥ 

; 50 and 4 

Peck P.naf, 4s. 2d 45.24. 45. Id’ Ss. 11d. 10 and 
Sait, 2s. per bushel, 4% per ib. 50 and 
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hazy 

not cloudy . cloudy 

. little sleet and snow. less cloudy night 
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. Clear nicht 
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PRICE OF STOCKS, from MARCH 26, to APRIL 25, 1807, both inclusive. 
Imperial | Imperial [Irish |Irish India| India [Exehe: Lottery 
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N.B. In the S per Cent Consols the highest and lowest Price of each day is given, in the other Stocks the highest only. 
FORTUNE, Stock-sroker, No. 13, Cornhill. 
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PRICE OF STOCKS, from Manrcn 26, to APRIL 25, 1807, both inclusive. 
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